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Introduction 


WiILL1AM I. HuLt contributed his public efforts to two major 
concerns—peace among nations and Quaker history. ‘That he 
made significant contributions to both is shown in the memoir 
which heads this book. His devotion to peace and to inter- 
national organization, now more than ever an object of desire 
in our war-torn world, is being carried on by many persons 
who came under his influence. We who have written the fol- 
lowing essays have endeavored to honor our friend by contin- 
uing after his death his interest in the history of that Religious 
Society to which he unstintingly dedicated his time, his talent 
and his strength. Few men whom we have known have been so 
selfless, so little concerned about the reputation which comes 
from important work well done. We hope that this publication 
will contribute toward a fuller recognition of the honor which 
he so richly deserves. It is an appropriate coincidence that this 
book should be published in the year which marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Penn, to whose 
life and achievements William I. Hull devoted two of his books: 
The Eight First Biographies of William Penn, 1936; and Wil- 
liam Penn, a Topical Biography, 1937. — 

The Society of Friends is now nearly three centuries old. 
Much has been written about it, but much remains to be writ- 
ten. There are many unexplored by-ways leading to little- 
known places. The Puritan influence on American political, 
moral and religious thought and practice has received wide at- 
tention. This is not surprising since nearly all the earlier Amer- 
ican historians were descended from Puritans. 

Quaker historians have been late in entering the field, pos- 
sibly because the Quakers, not relying on professional training 
for the development of their Christian ministry, were two cen- 
turies behind the Puritans in establishing colleges and encour- 
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aging research. As a result, the influence of the Society of 
Friends on American life has not yet been fully set forth. 

At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, Quakerism was 
perhaps more widely diffused through the American colonies 
than was Puritanism. ‘The colonies of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Rhode Island, in which the Quakers exerted the 
leading influence, were at least as significant in determining 
the character of the later American cultural and political pat- 
tern as were other areas where Puritan or Cavalier held sway. A 
concrete exmple is the Constitution of the United States of 
America, a document based neither upon the theocracy of New 
England nor upon the aristocracy of the South, but on the broad, 
democratic equalitarianism of the middle colonies. For such 
as well as for other reasons, there is ample justification for fur- 
ther publication dealing with Quaker history. 

By-Ways in Quaker History, like its predecessor, Children of 
Light, (1938), a series of essays published in honor of Rufus 
M. Jones, is written to honor a beloved Quaker historian by 
enlarging the dramatic record of a religious group whose par- 
ticipation must be taken into account in any complete history 
of American life and thought. 

Howarp H. BRINTON 


Pendle Hill 
Wallingford 
Pennsylvania 
December, 1944 
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William I. Hull 


WILLIAM I. HULL was born on November 1gth, 1868, and died 
November 14th, 1939. Three days before he so quietly and 
unexpectedly stepped from this world to the next, he took an 
important part in the celebration at Swarthmore College of 
Armistice Day and Founders’ Day, which fell so near together 
in date that they were both celebrated in one. The British 
Ambassador, Lord Lothian, was to give the address, and the 
large gathering in Clothier Hall met in a sense of excitement 
and disturbance at the recent outbreak of war in Europe. Dr. 
Hull's part in the ceremonies was the reading of the Scriptures. 
On such an occasion the Bible reading, required by custom, is 
sometimes perfunctory. The audience, patient and courteous, 
looking forward to the main speech, finds the familiar words slip 
- soothingly but meaninglessly over the mind’s surface. But this 
time something happened. Dr. Hull’s figure, not tall but well- 
proportioned and dignified, rose on the great stage, his voice, 
clear and unhurried, began to read familiar texts, chosen by 
himself from different parts of the King James version for their 
intrinsic value and unity of thought, and read as one great 
passage, unbroken by reference; and the rustle of the gathering 
was stilled. A deep hush fell. The Bible words, weighted with 
meaning and with beauty, sank down into every heart. One 
could not tell why it was so, but angels were present. And when 
at last—too soon—the cadences ceased, one phrase went on 
echoing in my mind like recurrent chords of music—“Yea, 
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though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 

Dr. Hull did not know, and no one else knew, that he was 
even then in that valley, and close to the borders of heaven. 
But if the new-born child, as Wordsworth said, comes trailing 
clouds of glory, surely the soul about to depart is sometimes 
enveloped in them too. 

Two days afterward William Hull, apparently in the prime of 
life, went into the hospital for routine examination, and twen- 
_ ty-four hours later a heart attack had killed him. 

Years before that, William Hull had once said that if all the 
Bible were lost but a fragment, and he had the choice of the 
fragment, he would choose the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Twenty-third Psalm. And now that his life is finished and one 
can see it complete from beginning to end, another part of that 
Psalm springs to the mind as its perfect description—‘*He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.’’ One could hardly imagine a life so steeped in 
peace from birth to death. 

He was born into a happy family, comfortably off, suffering 
neither from the disabilities of riches nor of poverty. Besides 
having four brothers and two sisters he had the added coziness 
of being born a twin, and so having a close companion pro- 
vided for his earliest days, an exact contemporary. His twin 


brother died when he was five, an age when loss is hardly under- ~ 


stood and quickly recovered from. In winter the family lived 
in the city of Baltimore, in summer they moved to their grand- 
father’s farm “Springwood,” in rolling beautiful Harford 
County. This simple country life molded William Hull’s 
temperament more than anything. He was fond of horseback 
riding, and as he grew into young manhood it remained his 
favorite sport. He possessed those three great assets to youthful 


happiness, health, intelligence and a handsome person, and — 


choosing from each parent the best gift, he mingled in the 


alchemy of his nature the quiet determination of his father and ~ 


the sweetness of his mother. 


William I. Hull 


The father was a business man, and hoped that his son 
William would follow him in the business. Rather against the 
grain, but pleasantly, the young man tried it for a year, doing 
patient and accurate bookkeeping. But he wanted to go to 
college, and to college he went, soon manifesting his ability 
as a student, and putting himself through Johns Hopkins by 
scholarships and by working in the summers, and continuing 
to climb at a steady and unbroken pace to the top of their high 
scholastic tree, the Doctorate of Philosophy. 

Study of this kind, and on this scale, means self-discipline, 
an organized life, and closely budgeted time. Young Hull did 
not have a great deal of margin for social activities. But he was 
never a solitary. He was a charming and easy companion, and 
never at a loss for friends. He also had to meet the demands of 
a large family circle of cousins on both sides, so that a reason- 
able, even if moderate amount of play necessarily entered into 
his days. 

In 1891 William Hull, after taking from Johns Hopkins all 
that he could obtain there, went abroad for a year of European 
study chiefly at Berlin University, and on his return accepted an 
invitation to the faculty of Swarthmore College. A student’s 
life, happy among the shelves of libraries, browsing here and 
there in the fields of the past, drinking at the fountains that 
have refreshed the men of other times, may be said to lie among 
green pastures and still waters. But when William Hull came 
to Swarthmore in the fall term of 1892, he came to a literally 
green and quiet spot. The college, founded by Quakers for 
Quakers, stood on green lawns and under noble trees. It was in 
fact a grove of Academe, it was his heart’s desire for a life. Under 
its roof he found his métier, filled his time to his satisfaction, sat- 
isfied his ambition, developed his powers. He never left it. He 
served under four Presidents—de Garmo, Birdsall, Swain and 
Aydelotte; he filled five different posts. And when he died he was 
only three years short of a half-century of service of Swarth- 
more College. | 

In the beginning he was the youngest member of the faculty. 
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His post was Associate Professor of History and Political 
Science. After two years at this, he was appointed Joseph — 
Wharton Professor of History and Political Economy. In 1904 
the expanding department was divided, and he became Isaac 
H. Clothier Professor of History. In 1911, tribute to his by that 
time international reputation in the active field of work for 
world peace, he was made Professor of History and International 
Relations. And in 1929, after thirty-seven years of college teach- 
ing and at the age of sixty-one, he accepted the position of 
Howard M. Jenkins Professor of Quaker History and Research. 
This last appointment was an invitation to the meticulous and 
exact research which was his best field. 

The Howard M. Jenkins Professorship is one of those en- 
lightened endowments which intend to provide a man with 
leisure in which to do work which cannot be easily promoted 
or classified, and certainly cannot be measured in hours and 
courses. The classifiable duties—notably the course in Quaker 
History—were purposely kept light. It was hoped that the holder 
of the post would indulge himself in a spontaneous activity in 
Quaker research and the writing of Quaker history. Nothing 
could have more delighted William Hull’s latter years, and no 
one could have better fulfilled the purpose of the endowment. 
Expanding in this sunny climate, Dr. Hull, in happy leisure 
and ceaseless industry—not in the least incompatible—prepared 
and published, one after the other, six books: in 1934, Willem 
Sewel of Amsterdam; in 1935, William Penn and the Dutch 
Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania; in 1936, the bibliography of 
the Eight First Biographies of William Penn in Seven Lan- 
guages and Seven Lands; in 1937, a biography of Penn himself, 
classified for ready reference, William Penn, A Topical Bio- 
graphy; in 1938, The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam, and 
in 1941, the posthumous volume, Benjamin Furly and Quaker- 
ism in Rotterdam. In addition he left a great many notes for a 
complete history of the Dutch Quakers, and a manuscript on the 
History of Swarthmore College up to 1go00. 


1’'The publication of this last was aided by a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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For one who so loved the outward quiet, the mental excite- 
ment, of work in libraries, it was especially fitting that one of 
his last tasks, in addition to the above, should be the organiza- 
tion of a library which might become a little outpost of heaven to 
research workers like himself. Dr. Hull took over the post of 
Librarian of the Friends’ Historical Library of Swarthmore 
College, and with the assistance of Virginia Walker, built it up 
to a very high standard. Housed in the Clement M. Biddle wing 
of the college library, it is one of the most efficient and valuable 
collections of Quakeriana in the world. 

Six years after the young professor came to Swarthmore he 
married Hannah Hallowell Clothier. They had a winter wed- 
ding, two days after Christmas of 1898, and after a memorable 
journey to England the following summer, settled into a house 
so new that it was surrounded by raw earth, but under the 
shade of a William Penn oak. With his customary capacity for 
setting his roots in, William Hull remained in the same house 
that he took his bride to, until his death. The raw earth was 
quickly tamed into a green and shady garden, the house was 
added to as expanding family required it, and from beginning 
to end it was a setting and a frame for love and kindness and 
eracious living. Fortunate in all the circumstances of his life, 
in the most crucial one, his marriage, Dr. Hull was the most 
fortunate of all. 

Hannah Clothier had graduated from Swarthmore College 
in 1891, the year William Hull was in Berlin. Her father was a 
partner in the great Philadelphia department store of Straw- 
bridge and Clothier. She was a Quaker, and her interests 
were serious in the midst of a lively family.’ ‘Ihe young profes- 
sor met her when both were engaged in volunteer social work.’ 
Each was the right partner for the other. They had two daugh- 
ters, and the circle of their family life swung from Swarthmore 

2But the nine brothers and sisters have all taken a keen and generous in- 
terest in Swarthmore College, testified by their united gift of the stately audi- 
torium, the Clothier Memorial Hall, in memory of their father. 


3 Incidentally, William Hull-was twice superintendent of summer charities in 
New York City. 
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College in term-time to the sea-shore at Jamestown, Rhode 
Island, for the long vacations. There, as Dr. Hull said, they 
“lived serenely.”’ But when did they live otherwise? Many of the 
common worries of mankind seemed to pass them by. No dis- 
asters of serious sickness or accident befell them. ‘They were 
spurred by no inordinate ambition. They lived among their 
equals in that most perfect of democratic societies, a college 
campus. They had no worry about tenure of employment. 
The fluctuations of politics only affected them as matters of 
opinion. The green pastures and still waters might have had a 
soporific effect but for the presence of the Shepherd. Their 
strong religious feeling never let them lose the consciousness of 
being an integral part of the great living body of humanity; 
and if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. 

Their first joint contact with this vicarious suffering was in 
relation to the Spanish-American War. The happiness of their 
courtship was broken in upon by the news of the sinking of the 
battleship Maine, which was blown up in Havana Harbor on 
February 15th, 1898, with a loss of 260 lives. The Cuban revolt — 
against Spain had already aroused American sympathies. Presi- 
dent McKinley was influenced by the warlike feeling in the 
country and himself inclined for armed intervention by the 
United States; and in spite of appeals by leading European 
powers to maintain peace, and in spite of Spain’s offer of an 
armistice for negotiation, the United States went to war with 
Spain in April, 1898. The fighting stopped in August by armis- 
tice, and a peace treaty was signed in Paris in December. 
Among the clauses of the latter the United States obtained — 
Puerto Rico and Guam and the Philippines. | 

The Spanish-American War, small, neat, compact, and near ; 
enough to be closely observed, was an excellent object lesson 
for a man with the mind of a trained historian. William Hull 
analyzed its causes, examined dispassionately the motives which 
had forced on the war when it might have been prevented, was — 
convinced on the evidence of Spain’s offers that its stated _ 
ends, on behalf of the Cuban people and their sugar duties, 
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could have been obtained by reason and peace. And he observed 
the treaty, reaching far beyond the stated causes of the quarrel, 
and packed with gunpowder for the future. Both he and his 
bride were deeply stirred, and resolved to put their lives into 
the movement to settle international differences by methods 
other than war. 

The principal solution offered by those all over the United 
States and Europe who were working towards this end was the 
organization of some kind of international authority, a world 
court, a league or federation of nations, which could examine 
into causes of friction and complaints of injustice and try to 
find satisfactory solutions, just as law-courts do for individuals 
in civil life. Law-courts do not always administer justice; but 
they are likely to come nearer it than the method of ordeal or 
duel. 

A first International Peace Conference had been called at The 
Hague, Holland, in 1808 at the initiative of the last Czar of 
Russia, Nicholas II. And in 1907, the Czar fulfilled the ar- 
rangement made at the first conference and duly called the 
Second Hague Conference. Delegates were appointed to it, not 
by peace societies, but by governments. And forty-four sovereign 
states were represented out of a possible fifty-seven. 

Dr. Hull was taking the year 1907-8 as a sabbatical for re- 
search study in Holland and England. He and his wife had 
rented a house at The Hague, and William Hull succeeded in 
attending all the plenary sessions of the Conference as a press 
representative. He was present at the ceremony which marked 
the laying of the corner stone of the Peace Palace, designed to be 
the headquarters of international effort and thought for the 
future. And he had many opportunities of making personal 
acquaintance with delegates from all over the world. 

The first Hague Conference in 1899 had established the 
Hague Tribunal for Arbitration, a great step forward for peace 
if nations would use it. It had indeed been used. But a clash of 
great powers had ignored it. The Second Hague Conference 
met under the the shadow of the Russo-Japanese War, term- 
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inated only two years before. And the results hoped for by 
peace workers all over the world—to wit, machinery for pre- 
venting war, reduction of armaments, and the establishment of 
a permanent world congress for the constant discussion of in- 
ternational affairs,—were not attained. On the contrary, the 
delegates gave six weeks to a discussion of means of making war 
less intolerable, more ‘humane.’ ‘““Of the ten conventions that 
were in the end adopted, every single one concerned the tech- 
nique of war, such as the use of bombs in attack on harbors,” 
etc. The American delegation sponsored a proposal for a perma- 
nent treaty of arbitration, apparently with the backing of 
President ‘Theodore Roosevelt; but it was defeated by the 
German delegation. ‘The subject of the limitation of armaments 
was introduced for discussion by the British delegation and 
supported by the American, but Japan, Austria, Germany and 
Russia gave notice that they would not discuss it; Russia saying 
that “it believed that this question was not ready to be con- 
sidered with good results; and it did not wish to provoke dis- 
cussions which, as the experience of 1899 showed, might. . . 
only accentuate discord between the powers by causing irritat- 
ing debates.” So a resolution was passed urging the govern- 
ments to consider the problem of armaments in preparation 
for future conference. 

William Hull followed his attendance at the Second Hague 
Conference by a book, published in 1908, The Two Hague 
Conferences and Their Contribution to International Law. 
As a historian he was prepared to make haste slowly, and as a 
person he was by nature inclined to make the best of things and 
look on the bright side. He presented the conference in a 
favorable light. He thought that a good deal had been accom- 
plished, at any rate in the amelioration of war—notably the 
protection of the rights of populations in occupied countries, 
and the agreement not to indulge in naval bombardment of un- 
defended towns—and above all a certain habit of international 
conference was being established which might well be sup- 


4 Now a standard textbook in college courses on the subject. 
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posed to give some meaning, by mutual agreement, to the term 
international law. At the initiative of the United States, a 
resolution had been introduced ‘for the holding of future con- 
ferences within fixed periods, and providing machinery for 
calling them, and had been passed in a modified form agreeing 
to the summoning of a third Peace Conference “‘within a period 
analogous to that which has elapsed since the preceding con- 
ference, at a date to be fixed by common agreement among the 
powers.” ‘The date later agreed upon was June, 1914. 

William Hull fully endorsed the summarizing comment of 
Elihu Root, American Secretary of State, ““The achievements 
of the two conferences justify the belief that the world has 
entered upon an orderly process through which, step by step, in 
successive conferences, each taking the work of its predecessor 
as its point of departure, there may be continual progress to- 
ward making the practice of civilized nations conform to their 
peaceful professions.” 

When the Church Peace Union was founded in 1914 and 
Andrew Carnegie gave it a sum of money for the creation of 
peace through the churches in an effort to organize religion 
around the dominating ideal of world understanding and peace, 
twenty-nine trustees were selected to carry out that trust—repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Church, of the Jewish faith and 
of the Protestant denominations. William I. Hull was chosen 
as the representative of the whole Society of Friends.’ 

The outbreak of the World War came upon the energetic 
and successful peace movement with shock and surprise. In the 
United States and Great Britain in particular, the peace workers 


5 He was a charter member of the Union and for twenty-five years traveled 
constantly from Swarthmore to New York to attend its monthly meetings and 
the more frequent executive councils and meetings of the board of trustees. A 
minute of this organization records the fact that, “Even when his views seemed 
extreme to other members of the Board, he advocated them so ably and in such 
an affable, genial, courteous spirit that he was invariably listened to with marked . 
respect and affectionate interest. . . . His influence and work will continue in 
the development of the ideals and program to which he devoted his life—the 
establishment of a moral system by peaceful means in God’s world and man’s 
home.” Before he died he had the great satisfaction of witnessing within the 
Board a marked shift toward his convictions. 
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had rolled up an immense membership, huge sums of money 
for propaganda, monster petitions against war and in favor 
of arbitration, and the result was an unquestionable public 
opinion in favor of “‘peace.’”’ But both peace workers and public 
largely ignored the patent fact that war was going on all the 
time—war of tariffs, of colonial preference, of bitter cut-throat 
competition for markets and raw materials—and that out-and- 
out fighting warfare, with soldiers and armaments, was not a 
thing by itself but merely an explosive climax of a condition 
already existing. Some of those who perceived this fact and 
considered that the outbreak of war in 1914-1918 was conclusive 
proof of it, wanted to go after the causes of war in the economic 
structure of society. But William Hull, while not disputing that 
these causes existed, devoted his labor and skill to the end of 
his life to another solution. He -put his finger upon armaments 
themselves as the chief obstacle to the peaceful solution of all 
international problems. If nations did not build up great rival 
navies, armies and arsenals, whose only possible use was mutual 
destruction, the final resort to force would never be made. And 
he believed, and set himself to persuade others, that disarma- 
ment was an immediate possibility. After that, and not before it, 
the immense slow revolution of the economic structure on just 
and “Christian” lines, could take place. 

He was in Paris during the making of the Versailles Treaty in 
1918 and urged his point of view wherever he could, having sev- 
eral interviews with his former college professor, President 
Wilson. And when Wilson’s plan for the League of Nations be- 
came an accomplished fact, William Hull regretfully took his 
stand with those who were against the United States entering 
the League. He had long seen the hope of the world in some 


kind of a league of nations, and made his decision with great — 


reluctance but perfect consistency. As he explained to Professor 
Gilbert Murray in Oxford many years later, “different Amer- 
icans were moved by different motives, but my own chief ob- 
jection was the military and economic coercion which we saw 
in Article 10.” Wilson himself called Article Ten “the heart of 
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the League—the steel heart.” William Hull was in favor of the 
United States entering the League with reservations. He was 
always strongly in favor of entering the World Court, but 
without admitting any armed sanctions to enforce the find- 
ings of the Court. No, nor economic boycotts either. An en- 
lightened public opinion was the force upon which he relied 
to make the verdict of the World Court valid. 

One might perhaps say that if two parties to a dispute 
agreed to submit their case to the World Court they were by 
that very agreement already half-way to a peaceful settlement. 
But Dr. Hull further advocated the Court's so-called ‘“‘com- 
pulsory” jurisdiction, which meant that one party to a dispute 
had a right to bring its case before the court without the con- 
sent of the other party, and yet the Court must accept jurisdic- 
tion. ‘To the obvious seeds of war contained in discontent with 
the Court’s finding, Dr. Hull would, I suppose, reply that in the 
long run, no form of international organization would work 
without disarmament. 

In fact, William Hull visualized a possible world organized on 
something of the American pattern—a federation of free, autony- 
mous states, accepting a necessary minimum of federal control 
in matters which concerned the welfare of all, such as freedom 
of the seas and air and access to raw materials. In such a world 
arms for use between nations would at once become as unneces- 
sary as they are between Pennsylvania, say, and New Jersey. 
And his faith was strong in the fundamental good-will of ordi- 
nary people. 

In 1926 William Hull used the position of great influence he 
had attained as a member of the board of almost every well- 
known peace society of American or international standing to 
prepare a Draft Treaty of Disarmament, and tried to circularize 
it through the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, the Church Peace Union, and the Car- 
negie Endowment for Permanent Peace. One of the clauses of 
this Draft Treaty was a pledge never to engage in-international 
war, and another clause pledged the immediate abolition of 
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the war and navy departments in the signatory government. 
These two clauses prevented the document from being cir- 
cularized by the organizations, which considered it useless to 
advocate such proposals as impossible of present fulfillment. 
But the League of Nations Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament was called in 1927. And the Kellogg-Briand pact to 
outlaw war as an instrument of national policy, finally con- 
summated at Paris in 1928 and signed by most of the leading 
nations of the world, gave further evidence that important 
politicians thought that such gestures had an educational and 
perhaps even a political value. And when, at the very time 
that Secretary Kellogg was negotiating for the outlawry of war, 
the Navy department was found to be demanding the con- 
struction of seventy-one new cruisers (on the ground that the 
Navy was out of date), peace leaders found themselves able to 
organize an immense force of public opinion against the Navy 
program. Telegrams, petitions and protests rained in on mem- 
bers of Congress, and appointed representatives went to Wash- 
ington to obtain a hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. ‘The Naval Affairs Committee was not pleased. 
The hearing of the opposition was very rough. Witnesses were — 
shouted at and ridiculed. There was a definite attempt to brow- 
beat and intimidate. As it happened, Dr. Hull was the first 
witness, and bore the brunt of the attack. 

This was a time when his grace of manner and his air of quiet 
authority stood him in good stead. He carried with him a habit 
of composure; and he was a master of his subject. He was far 
better informed than most of his questioners. He could not be 
bewildered, or put off the point, or beaten down. And he suc- 
ceeded at length in stating fully and clearly the point of view 
of the peace party. With a final effort to stir up trouble for him, 
the Chairman of the Committee asked sarcastically, “Are these 
the opinions which the faculty of Swarthmore College teach 
their students?” To which Dr. Hull replied with unshaken 
serenity, but neat swordsmanship, “We of the faculty of 
Swarthmore College do not teach opinions. We teach facts, and 
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leave the students to form their own opinions.” 

The students of Swarthmore College were proud of him. 
And when they got wind of a report that an influential public 
body was making an effort to get him dismissed from the 
Swarthmore faculty, they raised a demonstration in his honor, 
and in defense of freedom of speech. They thought that it was 
largely on account of his good fight that the Navy only got six- 
teen new cruisers instead of seventy-one. The Swarthmore 
students were wholeheartedly behind their professor’s right 
to express himself and his courage and ability in doing it. 

Immediately after this excitement William and Hannah Hull 
sailed for a tour around the world, starting with the Sherwood 
Eddy party and meeting notable statesmen and literary figures in 
many of the European capitals before going further afield by 
themselves. At Prague, William Hull addressed the Interna- 
tional Conference of the World Alliance of Churches on Dis- 
armament and the Churches. The Kellogg Pact was signed in 
Paris that month, August, 1928, and wherever William Hull 
went on his world tour he used every chance to point out that 
that pact logically involved immediate disarmament. It was on 
this journey that he attended the All-India Congress which met 
at Calcutta in December and on this journey, too, that he met 
and talked with Gandhi. 

The logic of the Kellogg Pact was also perceived by statesmen, 
and in 1932 William Hull was present at the League of Nations 
Conference on Disarmament. Here he heard the Russian Soviet 
Republic make its spectacular offer of immediate total disarma- 
ment if all other nations would join in. And although the con- 
ference was as little effective in practical results as usual, there 
was none the less an immense psychological benefit in giving the 
word “disarmament” a considerable public airing, and at least 
presenting the idea of the possibility of nations making arrange- 
ments to live together without arms. 

When the Friends’ World Conference, the first of the kind, 
met on the Swarthmore College campus in the summer of 1937, 
William Hull was made chairman of Subcommission Three on 
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Peace. As member or chairman of a committee, or sharer in a 
debate, he was at his best. His clear mind, courteous manners, 
excellent marshalling of facts, invariable patience had their free 
and full service. As a public speaker he suffered the defects of 
his qualities, and the unvaried reasonableness of his careful 
statement lacked the liveliness and fire which sometimes com- 
manded attention for speakers less thoughtful and less well- 
informed. 


His patience served him well in the research work which was ~ 


perhaps his favorite occupation, that which he would do from 


choice and not from duty. The purpose of his first stay at The 4 


Hague, during which he had found means to attend the Hague 
Conference of 1907, was.to do research for a history of Quaker- 
ism in Holland, and the links between William Penn and the 
Dutch Quakers. All in all these researches involved several 
journeys to Europe, and the study of contemporary manuscripts 
in five languages and five lands. But the major discovery of all 
was made during that sabbatical which had included the Hague 


Conference. All Dr. Hull’s clues in Holland, and all those of — 


his predecessors, had failed to lead to the discovery of the 
Minutes of the Dutch Meetings. Friends’ Meetings had been 
directed by Fox to keep careful minutes from the beginning, 
and there were many collateral indications that the Quakers in 
Holland had been no exception to the rule, but the Minutes had 


completely disappeared, carrying with them valuable and ir- — 
replaceable links in Quaker history. The likeliest place to find — 


them was at Amsterdam, where the last of the dwindling Hol- 


land meetings was laid down in 1831, and might very likely | 


have become the depositary of all the records. Dr. Hull searched 
in Amsterdam, but in vain. However, he obtained material 
for his life of William Sewel of Amsterdam, the “first Quaker 
historian of Quakerism,” who died in the same year that John 
Woolman of America was born;* and then William Hull moved 
on to Germany and Paris, and finally came to London, where 
the greatest depositary of Quaker records in the world is at the 
6 1720. 
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London Yearly Meeting headquarters, then Devonshire House. 
The Quaker records in Devonshire House had been combed 
carefully for the lost Dutch Minutes, not only by English 
researchers and by the competent Librarian, Norman Penney, 
but fairly recently by some Dutch students at Woodbrooke, 
who had made a great effort to find the missing records of their 
country. The conclusion all had come to was that the Holland — 
Minutes must have been destroyed in the great fire which 
burned the old Gracechurch Street Meeting-house in 1841, 
when many Quaker records stored there had been lost. This was 
all explained to William Hull and he listened politely, and not 
sceptically, but he wanted none the less to look for himself. 
It was natural, and Norman Penney took him down into the 
vault where, fireproof and well-catalogued, the oldest manu- 
scripts were kept. Many of these were so valuable that it was 
necessary for the librarian responsible to remain while a visitor 
looked them over. The day was the thirtieth of March, 1908, a 
chilly day all over London, and penetratingly cold down in the 
vault. Norman Penney briskly showed the right place, and what 
manuscript material there was in Dutch. The principal thing 
was a large volume known to contain some letters of George 
Fox, William Penn and other early Friends, translated into 
the Dutch language, all examined, digested, duly catalogued. 
William Hull looked at these carefully, page by page, perhaps 
a hundred pages, while Norman Penney waited. And then came 
blank pages, yellowed with time, and the Librarian reached 
with restrained impatience to put the book back. But no, the 
American visitor had not done yet. He was turning over the 
blank pages, page by page. Norman Penney fidgeted. ““There’s 
no more in that book. That’s the end. The rest is just blank,” 
he said. 

“Perhaps so,” said Dr. Hull, and went on turning the pages. 

The Librarian, an excellent and well-informed man, was 
very much tried. He was cold, bored, uncomfortable; he had a 
lot to do upstairs and he was wasting time. But the visitor went 
on turning over the blank leaves, one by one. 
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And suddenly in the middle of the book—it was really very 
hard on Norman Penney—some more Dutch writing appeared, 
upside down. Dr. Hull, familiar both with the language and 


with the seventeenth century script, promptly reversed the ~ 


book; and there were the lost Dutch Minutes, page after page 


of them, protected from prying eyes of persecutors by the forti- | 


fication of blank pages, fore and aft. 

The idea once got hold of, it was easy to find the rest of the 
lost Minutes, similarly protected, in two other volumes, the 
whole comprising Amsterdam General Meeting, 1677, and Fries- 
land Monthly Meeting, 1677-1701. One of the few men in Lon- 


don who could read and copy the Dutch Gothic script was — 


secured through the help of the British Museum, and in due 
course Dr. Hull was provided with copies of this unique ma- 
terial to take back to America to translate, and dig into, and 


make use of at his leisure. It certainly was supremely his, and © 


probably no one living could have made a better use of it. 


The penalty of stirring in public affairs, and giving steady © 
public and private support to an unpopular cause, is to receive ~ 


many wounds. But if William Hull received them, he took them 


for granted. The sight of injustice and cruelty could anger him, — 
but not personal insult. That, deserved or undeserved, he took — 
in the spirit with which he replied to the rude bawling-out — 
of a traffic policeman—‘Friend, I did not see thy sign!” And | 
always he had behind him the quiet campus into which his — 
goings and comings in the large and dusty world kept a fresh — 
breeze blowing round him; and turning to the academic life 


and his work with his books, he could truly say, “He restoreth 
my soul.” 


As a teacher, those students who knew him best loved him — 
most, and many of these have borne witness to the lasting qual- 


ity of his influence on their lives. 


A few months before William Hull died he was chosen to 
give the Baccalaureate Address at the Swarthmore Commence- 
ment. In this address, the most moving to listen to that he ever | 
gave, he delivered to the youth before him the heart and . 
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kernel of his uncompromising faith, personal and international, 
on the very threshold of expected war.’ 

“By what method,” he said, “shall we try to make our dream 
of genuine social peace, justice and happiness come true? .. . 
Reason and experience as well as religion prove that every re- 
sult partakes of the character of the method used to attain it. 
The end does not justify the means. A good end does not justify 
a bad means; on the contrary a bad means vitiates a good end 
jand substitutes a bad end for it.” Repudiating the idea that the 
organization of the nations of the world for peace can be suc- 
cessful if international security is to be protected by the com- 
jbined navies of the world, Dr. Hull went on to say—‘‘The 
jmethod of coercion inevitably results in a vicious circle. .. . 
On the other hand, the moral method in social reform has been 
jauthenticated by reason, experience and the highest ideals of 
humanity. As mind is superior to matter and light is to dark- 
Iness, so is an idea to force. ... The holy war of establishing a 
;moral society by moral means is not ours alone, but God’s; let 
jus not try to win the immediate battle by breaking God’s laws, 
jlest we defer the final victory.” 


7 One of his old students wrote to him that day—“We have been back from 
|college less than an hour and I am still under the spell of thy sermon. We 
jdo not know what we may hear tomorrow [Commencement] but whatever it 
i may be, thee has spoken. When I think of thy retiring from college I do not 
|feel too happy because thee has always fearlessly said and lived what thee 
j believes . . . thee must have somewhere on the Faculty a successor both as to 
| beliefs and courage.” Another student said of him—“In spite of interests that 
jencircle the globe, in spite of opposition that frequently met his efforts, he 
} walked among us almost as a country gentleman without a concern in the 
| world,—genial, courteous, friendly to every human being inquiring in his ab- 
j}sence even for the starling family in the rainspout.” His colleagues have said: 
| “He was loved for his humanity and his modesty and his flexibility . . . our 
thought is of the colleague and man who embodied so completely in his own 
| personality the ideals to the fulfillment of which in society he had dedicated 
| himself; his unfailing serenity, his friendliness, his unobtrusive *kindliness, his 
| courageous adherence to his convictions.” 
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Whittier’s Fundamental Religious Faith 


Ir is my sober judgment that John Greenleaf Whittier grasped 
more steadily, felt more profoundly, and interpreted more 
adequately the essential aspects of the Quaker life and faith 
during the fifty years of his creative period, from 1830 to 1880, 
than did any other person in the American Society of Friends 
of that half century. I am unable, furthermore, to think of any 
English Friend of those same years who saw as clearly or who 
expressed with equal wisdom and balance the universal religious 
significance of the central Quaker principles. Whittier not only 
appraised with unusual insight the original message of primitive 
Quakerism, as it was delivered by the First Publishers and in- 
carnated in their lives, but he saw also as steadily and truly the 
important features—in fact, the essential features—which had 
emerged in the unfolding of the Quaker movement through its 
two hundred years of history. He had felt his way back into the 
life and message of John Woolman and Anthony Benezet as 
no other person had done up to that time, and he was saturated 
with the characteristic flavor of the noblest of the Quaker jour- 
nals. I shall interpret farther on in this essay the central aspects 
of Whittier’s faith, but I must first endeavor to indicate how he 
arrived at his comprehensive religious position. 

As one would expect of a poet, Whittier arrived at his re- 
ligious insights not so much by systematic or critical study as by 
swift intuitions, by the splendor of sudden impressions and by 
the slow processes of living his way down into the truth of 
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things. We need not expect to find Whittier explaining how — 
he arrived or telling us what were the steps of his spiritual” 
journey. Poets have deep inward wells where their truths are 
silently gestated, and they know as little as do outside observers 
how they got from their raw material to their finished products. - 
They appear to leap across without any of the visible bridges | 
of transit which logicians use. Whittier himself tells us very 
little of his inward processes of life. | 

Beyond question, I think, the most important early formative | 
influence in shaping Whittier’s inner life was the rare quality 
of the Quaker home in which he was nurtured. His mother, 
Abigail Hussey, was an unconscious practical saint. “Aunt | 
Mercy,” of “Snow Bound’’— | 


The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 


was a living and vivid manifestation of triumphant spiritual | 
quality. “Uncle Moses’ possessed a quickening imaginative 
strain and did much to kindle fancy and vision in the boy. 
Last, but by no means least in pervasive influence, was the 
rugged, unexpressed moral passion of his quiet but intensely 
devout father, John Whittier. The old-fashioned Quaker home, | 
which Whittier has more than once described with deep ap- 
preciation, was one of the best nurseries the modern world has © 
seen for the formation of moral strength and inward spiritual 
depth. Each day, regardless of the urgency of secular tasks and 
the press of practical duties, the family gathered for a period of 
worship and preparation. A passage was read out of the supreme — 
spiritual literature of the race. A time of hush and meditation — 
followed in which the boy felt, | 


That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 


In these times of reverent family silence, amid these “still dews : 
of quietness,” Whittier formed that abiding faith of his—that 
God is the one absolute reality, and that He is here with us, as 
near as the air we breathe is to our lungs. It is hardly possible to 
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Joveremphasize the influence on the boy of these pauses of 
{family worship. They helped to fuse the family life into a living 
funity, and they brought the individual members to the deep 
Wisprings and fountains of living water. 

Some things that we rightly prize have come with this age 
J of inventions and speed, but something has gone which we can 
fill spare if we care for the formation of rightly fashioned lives 
jin our children. There is no substitute in life for the forma- 
|tion of great convictions which undergird the soul. The forma- 
jtive influence of the little Quaker meeting at Amesbury was 
jnext in importance after that of the home in Haverhill. The 
|meeting was eight miles away, but the family usually went 
| faithfully twice each week, and Greenleaf was pretty certain to 
|be in the carriage or the sleigh that made the semi-weekly jour- 
jney. ‘The members of this meeting in Amesbury were for the 
|most part inarticulate in words, but there were in the group 
;some Friends who preached very loudly through their lives of 
jgrace and goodness, and the silence of the gathered group 
|deepened still further this sensitive boy’s apprehension of spir- 


| poem, “The Meeting.” This passage from the poem expresses his 
jactual feeling about his own meeting, not an idealized picture 
j}of some possible meeting: 


And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control; 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 


| It was, too, the epoch of great itinerant visitation on the 
part of Quaker ministers from every section of the Society of 
| Friends at home and abroad. To this meeting in Amesbury, 
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composed largely of humble rural members, came the leading 
interpreters of the message of Quakerism, speaking with the 
power and authority of long personal experience in the truth, 9 
and bringing to this New England meeting the ripest wisdom of 9 
the Quaker groups in other parts of the world. So by the genius | 
of this itinerant custom the farmer boy in New England was 
exposed to the contagious personalities of the whole Society of 9 
Friends, both in England and America. No better way was 
ever devised for imparting the spiritual culture of a religious 
body than this custom of inter-visitation. This direct contact § 
with kindling personalities, and this intimate acquaintance with | 
the best journals of the saintly worthies of the Society of an 
earlier time was the beebread with which Whittier stored his 
mind in those early years when the foundations of the structure 
of life were being laid. This slow, quiet way of life formation 
is irrecoverable. It has gone, like Wordsworth’s early sense of 
splendor, and nothing can quite take its place. If we were sud- 
denly thrown back into the spiritual climate and the mental | 
atmosphere of any Quaker circle of one hundred years ago, 
we should no doubt be oppressed by the stiffness of its forms 
and the narrowness of its outlook, but Whittier had the gift to 
seize upon and to hold to what was highest and noblest in his 
environment, and to allow the rest to sit lightly on his spirit. 9 
He belonged to one of the best quarterly meetings in New } 
England, which he generally attended; and the yearly meeting, } 
at Newport, Rhode Island, which he also attended with regular- 
ity, except for a short period when he stayed away as a protest, 
contained many rare and refined persons who would appeal to 
the best that was in his nature. | 
These molding influences, however, formed the spiritual 
climate of many other Quaker boys in America at this time 
besides Whittier. They help to explain how he absorbed the 
prevailing Quaker views and customs of the period, but they 
do not explain the unique aspects of his religious thought. 
Throughout his life he conformed strictly to the approved 
Quaker garb, even after almost everyone else in New England 
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gjaad discarded it. He unvaryingly used the singular pronoun, 
‘(Whough with a perverse provincial habit he used a plural verb 
With it, saying, “How are thee today?” ‘“‘Do thee think we shall 
nave a change in the weather?” These habits of dress and speech 
Jind many traits of his mind can be traced to the shaping in- 
fluence of his social group life, but we soon come upon an un- 
peaten track on which he traveled pretty much alone—a re- 
jigious path which he had broken for himself. We must keep 
| jn mind that he had no systematic higher education. Haverford 
Lollege, which in his mature life gave him an honorary degree, 
| as founded too late for him to benefit by it; and, strangely 
Henough, he never even attended the famous New England 
| Boarding School, which owed its birth in 1819 to the venerable 
| oses Brown, of Providence. Whittier refers to this blank in his 


Quaker education in the fine poem entitled, “The Quaker 


I, who never sat down with the boys and the girls 
At the feet of your Slocums, and Cartlands, and Earles— 


‘And yet somehow this shy country boy, this youth with his 


which led Harvard University to bestow upon him its highest 
degree of honor, which has given him the leading place as 
jhymn writer in the hymnals of this generation, and which has 
jenabled him to take his place with the greatest leaders of liberal 
jreligious thought in the nineteenth century. 

| Take as one sample of the rare culture of his spirit his power 
jto describe a cathedral when, as is well known, he had never seen 
jone. Thus he has caught and portrayed Strasbourg Cathedral 
‘in his poem, ‘“‘Tauler,” written in 1853: 


. he saw, far down the street, 
A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 
Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 
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O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up the stone lace-work chiselled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon-brightness the great Minster’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 
Rose like a visible prayer. ... . 


That is good poetry, and it makes one feel that the writer of it} 
is actually looking at a real cathedral! How many of us who hav 
often visited the Bay of Naples could describe it with the vivid} 
ness which marks the opening stanza of “In Remembrance of} 
Joseph Sturge,’ written by a man who had never seen Naples 


In the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s mountains, 
Across the charméd bay 

Whose blue waves keep with Capri’s silver fountains 
Perpetual holiday, 


Or how many of us who have haunted the galleries of Dresden,} 
Florence, and the Vatican could make Raphael’s pictures live} 
again as this man has done, who never saw one of them? 


There drooped thy more than mortal face, 
Mother, beautiful and mild! 
Enfolding in one dear embrace 
Thy Saviour and thy Child! 


The rapt brow of the Desert John; 
The awful glory of that day 

When all the Father’s brightness shown 
Through manhood’s veil of clay. 


There Fornarina’s fair young face 
Once more upon her lover shone, 
Whose model of an angel’s grace 
He borrowed from her own. 


Whittier’s religious life flowered out and came to bloom amid 
two shattering separations in the Society of Friends in America 
—separations which left a deep tinge of color on almost every 
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) Quaker of the period except him. He came through those two 
| disasters without any smell of the fire on his garments. It may, in 
| fact, very well be that the disturbing controversies around him 
| drove him down to a deeper level of life, and worked clarifica- 
|tion to his vision, and purification to his heart. ‘The evidence 
|seems clear from Whittier’s correspondence that he had a dis- 
| tinct religious awakening and a deepening of his spiritual life 
},at Newport in 1840. The death of Daniel Wheeler, the power- 
}) ful ministry of J. J. Gurney, and a searching and intimate per- 
i sonal message just at this time from Richard Mott stirred the 
}deeps in his soul. He has told us how he felt about the first 
| separation on the occasion of his earliest visit to Philadelphia: 


The Society of Friends had but recently been rent asunder by one 
| of those unhappy controversies which so often mark the decline of 
| practical righteousness. The martyr age of the Society had passed, 
| wealth and luxury had taken the place of the old simplicity, there was 
| | a growing conformity to the maxims of the world in trade and fash- 

| ion, and with-it-a-corresponding unwillingness to hazard respect- 
jability by the advocacy of unpopular reforms. Unprofitable specu- 
|lation and disputation [note the phrase] on the one hand, and a 
| vain attempt on the other to enforce uniformity of opinion, had 
measurably lost Sight of the fact that the end of the gospel is love 
}and that charity i is the crowning virtue. After a long and painful 
jstruggle the disruption had taken place, the shattered fragments 
j} under the name of Orthodox and Hicksite, so like and yet so sepa- 


| rate in feeling, confronted each other as hostile sects. 


| In neither of these sundered branches did Whittier ever feel 
jat home. He rose above them both and belonged to the living 
} root which bore the “branches.” How far he was from accepting 
ja thin unitarian interpretation of Christ many of his religious 
| poems show, and yet he was just as far removed from the thick 
j}orthodox formulation. Let some stanzas—from “Our Master”’ 
| —written in 1865 indicate his deeper grasp of the great reality: 


Deep strike Thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God! 
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O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one, 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 


So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in Thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 


The second separation, usually called “the Wilbur-Gurney 
separation,” which occurred in 1845, came still closer home to 
Whittier, as it divided his own yearly meeting, even slightly his 
own quarterly meeting, and he had intimate friends in both 
sections of the division. He was greatly impressed by the per- 
sonality of Joseph John Gurney and also by his public preach- 
ing. He felt the closest sympathy with Gurney’s humanitarian 
aspirations and labors. One of the most intimate friends of his 
entire life was Joseph Sturge who, like Gurney, was profoundly 
evangelical in his thinking. By bent of mind Whittier himself 
was distinctly conservative and really closer in his fundamental 
conception of the inward Light to John Wilbur than to J. J. 
Gurney. Here once more in that stormy period he rose above 
the sectarian controversy and found his own position on a 
higher level than that of either of the contenders. He remained 
in membership with the Gurney meeting, but he lived in a dif- 
ferent world from that of the evangelical Gurney-minded 
Friends. But the point to keep clearly in mind is this, that he 
could not ever be labeled with a narrowing sectarian mark on 
his forehead. One has only to read the life of J. J. Gurney or 
any one of his numerous writings, or, again, the Journal of 
John Wilbur, to see in what a different world of thought Whit- 
tier moved from that in which these two contemporary Quakers 
lived. He got his social passion from his Quaker background, 
but a strand of liberal thinking came into his mind from some 
other source. How he gained this wider, more inclusive, more 
universal spirit, how he succeeded in seizing the eternal as- 
pects when others were clinging to the fleeting temporal one, 
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jis not easy to explain, though it is a notable fact that he did so. 
He belongs essentially in the Platonic stream—what Dean 


iwas, I believe, an important shaping factor in his deeper life. 
\Aids to Reflection and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit 
jwere books of vital power at the time when Whittier was find- 
jing his trail of life. It is an interesting fact that he put a noble 


|did not destroy the old, but he fulfilled it. He anticipated the 
jline of march of the human spirit in the new age, and he helped 
jto prepare responsive minds for the transforming task. He had 
jan important direct influence upon Whittier’s mind, but the 
jindirect and secondary influence was much greater. 

I believe, though I cannot prove my point by documents, 
ithat Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, Connecticut, one of Coler- 
jidge’s disciples, was a major influence in the formation of Whit- 
tier’s central religious ideas. Whittier lived in Hartford for a 
jyear and a half as editor of the New England Review just be- 
fore Bushnell began to stir that city with the inspiring quality 
lof his message, too early for Whittier to hear the sermons of this 
famous mystic. But in 1848 Bushnell gave his remarkable ad- 
idress at Yale on the “Divinity of Christ,” and the next year his 
even more remarkable address at the Harvard Divinity School 
jon the “Atonement.” ‘These two addresses became a central 
jtopic of discussion among religious persons, and when the two 
jaddresses appeared in 1849 in the volume entitled God in Christ, 
ithey were widely read all over New England. These profound 
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addresses packed with careful thought, as they were, owed still 
more of their convincing power to a great mystical experience 
through which Bushnell passed shortly before he wrote them, 
and which brought depth and power to all his later life. He be- 
longs in the list of America’s greatest mystics, and this pro- 
found spiritual quality of his life was kindred to Whittier’s 
own mystical bent. Whittier’s biographers unfortunately give 
us no clue to his reaction to Bushnell’s message, but there is a 
striking similarity of thought between Bushnell’s addresses 
and Whittier’s religious poems, as there was also between them 
and the sermons of America’s greatest preacher, Phillips Brooks, 
whose spiritual development ran parallel with Whittier’s. There 
is one bit of evidence for my belief that Bushnell was a major 
influence. In 1870 Whittier names the two preachers whom he 
considers foremost in America, Bushnell and Beecher, in that 
order.! Phillips Brooks had not yet come to Boston and had not 
at that time won national fame. 

The substance of Bushnell’s message may be put in a few 
sentences. What we want, he says, is, not words, not phrases, not 
contentions, but God, God revealed through man, so that we 
may discover His Heart—God so identified with our race as to 
signify the possible union and eternal identification of our 
nature with His nature. This position of Bushnell’s was neither 
Unitarianism nor Orthodoxy. It was a fresh, new approach 
to the central faith of Christianiy, and we shall find Whittier 
often expressing a strangely similar view. Even more fresh and 
revealing was Bushnell’s interpretation of the Atonement. He 
boldly declared, as Whittier was later to do, that the traditional 
theories of the Atonement “offend the right moral sentiments 
of our being.” Christ’s entire mission, he insists, is to reveal life 
in its higher and diviner significance, and to effect a moral 
and spiritual transformation of human personality, not to en- 
act a legal transaction. Christ’s life reveals the essential nature 
and character of God, expressed in and through the highest 


1 The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier (Riverside Ed., 7 vols., 1892-1896) , 
VII, 309. 
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human nature. His suffering and death vividly show—“placard 
before our eyes,’”’ as Saint Paul put it—what sin costs the di- 
vine Heart. Christ by his love quickens and regenerates char- 
acter, and brings to all who see and feel His grace and tender- 
ness a subduing power over both the emotions and the will. 
It is an interesting fact that Bushnell, too, as I have intimated, 
was a devoted disciple of Coleridge. He has told us that when 
the read Aids to Reflection it opened to him ‘‘a whole other 
: |world somewhere overhead, a range of realities in a higher tier.” 
| He used to say that he owed more to that book than to any other 
except the Bible. And that was true of many other persons at 
this period. Bushnell, gathering up Coleridge’s contribution, 
thus became a watershed from which fresh streams of thought 
§ flowed out over New England. 

| Bushnell came in the middle of Whittier’s century, not with 
}the smashing hammer of an iconoclast, but as comes a vernal 
} equinox, melting away the hard, congealed Calvinism of New 
/England, quickening life and growth and love. And whether 
| Whittier owed a great debt directly to him or not, somehow at 
j any rate he arrived at almost the same religious position, which 
jirradiates his poetry from 1850 onward. Bushnell had opened 
| his book, God in Christ, with a long dissertation on the limita- 
| tions of human language and on the inability of any words we 
| have yet coined to express adequately the transcendent reali- 
| ties of religion. They must therefore have their ground in ex- 
| perience, not in phrases. So, too, Whittier begins his poem, 
| “The Eternal Goodness,” with a similar confession: 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 
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Who fathoms the Eternal ‘Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plane 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


That section of Whittier’s poem strikingly interprets Bush- 
nell’s prefatory dissertation. ‘The parallel can hardly be an 
accident. In 1887 I spent a day with the poet and talked with 
him of many things. How easily I could then have settled the 
point of Bushnell’s influence upon him if I had only known 
enough to ask the right question! Again and again the poet 
comes back to the basis of personal experience and to a “range 
of reality on a higher tier’ than logic knows, as in these lines 
from “Our Master’: 


Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above; 

Love only knoweth whence it came 
And comprehendeth love. 

Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear; 


Why forward reach, or backward look, 
For love that clasps like air? 


The little poem “Trinitas’ takes one out of the mazes of argu- | 
ment into the light which life itself brings to all our deeper | 


issues: 


And still I prayed, “Lord, let me see 
How Three are One and One is Three; 
Read the dark riddle unto me!” 


Then something whispered, “Dost thou pray 
For what thou hast? This very day 
The Holy Three have crossed thy way.” 
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hen he recounts the experiences of a day and adds: 
I shut my grave Aquinas fast; 


The monkish gloss of ages past, 
The schoolman’s creed aside I cast. 


And my heart answered, “Lord, I see 
How Three are One and One is Three; 
Thy riddle hath been read to me.” 


After searching in books and in nature for an answer to 
ithe enigmas of the world, he comes back once more in his 
jpoem, ‘Questions of Life,” to ‘‘the whispers” in his “spirit’s 


99 


lear : 


To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 
I come, an over-wearied child, 

In cool and shade His peace to find, 
Like dew-fall settling on my mind. 


From Nature, and her mockery, Art, 
And book and speech of men apart, 
To the still witness in my heart; 

With reverence waiting to behold 
His Avatar of love untold, 

The Eternal Beauty new and old! 


| The familiar words so often quoted from “Our Master” ex- 
jpress Whittier’s profoundest faith in the soul’s inward testi- 
lmony. In these profoundly simple lines he not only carries on 
ithe note of personal experience which Bushnell put in the front | 
lof his message to his generation, but Whittier here, as else- 
where, makes very prominent the continued real presence of 
i\Christ in the world as the ground and basis of inward ex- 
)perience: 


He is His own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 
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No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years;— 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


One stanza from the deeply-rich poem, ““The Over-Heart,” may | 


be quoted on the same point: 


O hearts of love! O souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest: 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon His breast! 


Whittier caught as a new breath, which in his youth was be- 
ginning to circulate with liberating power, the message of di- 


vine immanence. Horace Bushnell had declared: “‘God is the 


spiritual reality of which Nature is the manifestation.’’ Emerson 


and Carlyle in his youth were saying in powerful phrase that — 


the visible world is but a vesture, a garment, which both re- 
veals and at the same time conceals the ever-present Over-Mind, 


or Spirit, which is God. Whittier, as was always characteristic — 


of him, holds this yeasty doctrine of immanence in sane bal- 


wh an - 


ance with the equally important fact of transcendence. He is 
never swept off his feet, or carried on into the swirl of an en- — 


gulfing pantheism. He was well freighted with good old-fash- 
ioned New England common sense, and he stoutly hated mental 


fog. In 1883 he wrote these words for the celebration of the - 


fiftieth anniversary of Haverford College: 


Holding fast the mighty truth of the Divine Immanence, the ; 
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| Inward Light and Word, a Quaker college can have no occasion to 
| renew the disastrous quarrel of religion with science. Against the 
|; sublime faith which shall yet dominate the world, skepticism has no 
| power. No possible investigation of natural facts; no searching 
criticism of letter and tradition can disturb it, for it has its witness 
in all human hearts.” 


At the time of my visit to him in 1887 he criticized the ten- 
| dency to pantheism in Emerson’s writings, and he told me that 
| he had more than once expressed this feeling to Emerson him- 
| self. Here is a fine interpretation of the real presence in his 
) poem, “The Meeting”: 


So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

‘That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 


He goes on in the same poem with the idea of immanence 
brought closer to us through the intimate presence of Christ 
whom Whittier thinks of as God eternally with us: 


That the dear Christ dwelleth not afar 
The king of some remoter star, 


But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 


In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day. 


In “The Vision of Echard,” this Benedictine monk by the 
Moselle seemed to hear a soundless word speaking to his inward 
ear in answer to his long search for Christ, saying: 


“The eye shall fail that searches 
For me the hollow sky; 
The far is even as the near, 
The low is as the high. 
2Tbid., VII, 362. rey ant) |.) os aera aa 
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“Have ye not still my witness 
Within yourselves alway, 
My hand that on the keys of life 
For bliss or bale I lay. 


“Still, in perpetual judgment, 
I hold assize within, 
With sure reward of holiness, 
And dread rebuke of sin. 


“A light, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever near, 
Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward ear. 


‘““My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul, 
The still, small voice of blessing, 
And Sinai’s thunder-roll.” 


It would be a mistake to carry quotation farther to show Whit- © 
tier’s love of the idea of immanence or his faith in Christ's real _ 
presence. It would be necessary to quote almost every religious 
poem he wrote if we were to endeavor to make the tale com- 
plete. It was this deep-lying faith of his which gave the Quaker 
meeting on a basis of silence such an importance for his life and 
thought. However deeply Whittier may have been influenced by 
Coleridge and Bushnell, by Emerson and Carlyle—and that in- 
fluence is strongly in evidence—he always carried in his soul the 
inward freight which he had garnered from the Quaker jour- | 
nals, and from his early nurture in his home and in the meeting 
which he attended. | 

He was still a young man of twenty-eight years when he 
wrote the words in his poem, “Palestine”: 


Oh, the outward hath gone! but in glory and power, 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same! 


It was thirty-seven years later that he wrote his most perfect 
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| words about silence in “The Brewing of Soma,” words that are 
} sung to-day in every Christian land on the globe: 


The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call, 
As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 


Drop ‘Thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
‘Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

‘The beauty of ‘Thy peace. 


| Not less perfect in beauty of form and truth of thought are 
| the words written that same year in ‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” 
| describing the Quaker meetings in Penn’s colony: 


Fair First-Day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Came to him, like some mother-hallowed psalm 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
CTA DOTS (4/5 !''5) 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till haply some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


| Only a person who had experienced the best and deepest as- 
| pects of the Quaker type of meetings for worship could have 
| written those words of insight. The ‘“‘low breathings of a diviner 
life,” passing from soul to soul, like a spiritual contagion, is 
| what ought to happen in Quaker worship and the unification 
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of the entire congregation into one living organic group is the 
ideal end to be looked for. 

The beautiful poem, “The Prayer of Agassiz,” describes a- 
silent prayer of this famous teacher before beginning a scientific | 
lecture at a summer school in the Isle of Penikese. It is not an” 
account of a silent meeting, but it is a striking picture of the 
method and the effect of silence: 


Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As, in life’s best hours, we hear 
By the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us; 


The aspiration expressed in “Andrew Rykman’s Prayer”: 


Out of self to love be led 

And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude, 


came to be in large measure realized in Whittier’s own life, as _ 
he ripened and mellowed with the years. His own prayer in ~ 
his poem, “My Birthday,’ was quite fully answered: 


And, if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


There came to him with age a maturity of spirit, a peace beyond 
comprehension, and a radiance of nature such as we attribute to 
the saint. With it all there came an optimism of outlook which | 
sounds strangely foreign to our troubled generation. In his _ 
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| battle years, at grip with a gigantic evil, he had even then been a 
|gentle optimist of hope, as the closing stanzas of “Barclay of 


| Ury” show: 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of ‘Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! 


| His tone of satisfaction and hope grew and deepened with the 
| years and appears in its most mellow stage in his later poems, 
| though it never quite reached the degree of Emerson’s super- 
| lative optimism. 

| It would not be easy, even in the good old Victorian days, 
| when the cosmic escalator seemed to be running in full swing, 
| to find a more exuberant note than that in ‘My Psalm,” end- 
|ing in the sublime faith: 
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That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight; 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair; 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 
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And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 


Six years later, ““The Eternal Goodness’ was written, and it 
expressed more fully than any other of Whittier’s poems the 
deep-lying ground and basis of his optimistic faith: 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God 1s good! 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 


No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


His poem, entitled “My Triumph,” in one point surpasses 
the optimism of the two I. have just quoted. It is from an older 
man who feels that he is in the autumn of his years, 


The aster-flower is failing, 


The hazel’s gold is paling; 


yes, but something richer and deeper has come to take the place 
of what has gone as the years have passed. Here comes the note 
which shows the gains: | 


Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear! 
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| The point of advance in this poem over the earlier ones is the 
| poet’s vision, not only of an eternal goodness which secures 
| the triumph of the soul over death, but of a promise of a new 
| creation for this human social order, here in this vale of time: 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold! 


‘The love of God and neighbor; 
An equal-handed labor; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
‘The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own! 


Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 
Fore-reach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


| Whittier did not always succeed in writing beautiful, melo- 
| dious and perfectly metrical poetry. Some of his lines are faulty, 
| some of his rhymes are poor, and some whole poems are in- 
| artistic and dull. There is a considerable quantity of dead husks 
| in his collected works. Time will winnow these away. But 
' there will remain, I believe, after the winnowing winds have 
| blown, a good seed of truly noble poetry, which will continue to 
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be quick and quickening as long as men and women care for 
those eternal values by which the soul is fed. 

I have said almost nothing in this essay about his valiant 
fight for great human causes. That is another story, and it is a 
sufficiently thrilling one. I have been concerned here to dis- 4 
cover what was the deep-lying faith of the man, which was the 
spring and power of all his creative activities. He unites in a ¥ 
single life to a high degree the two aspects of life which are es- — 
sential traits of the noblest type of Quaker. He was a profound- ¥ 
ly mystical person, dwelling deep, listening acutely to the in- 9 
ward voice, sensitively responsive to the flow of inward cur- 9 
rents, and actively aware of the eternal in the midst of the tem- 
poral. At the same time he had a burning moral passion, and 
he was a fearless champion of causes for the enlargement of 
human freedom, and the persistent foe of every form of human — 
oppression and of ancient customs which bind and hamper the 4 


human spirit. ‘The words he wrote in memory of Charles Sum- 4 


ner are even more appropriate for him himself: 


No trumpet sounded in his ear, 

He saw not Sinai’s cloud and flame, 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 

A clearer voice of duty came. 


God said: “Break thou these yokes; undo 
These heavy burdens, I ordain 

A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 


“Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by, 
The rights of man are more than these.” 
He heard, and answered: ‘“‘Here am I!” 
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Whittier as Historian of Quakerism 


The Muse of history yet shall make amends 
To those who freedom, peace, and justice taught, 
Beyond their dark age led the van of thought, 
And left unforfeited the name of Friends.? 


| RECENT publication of the correspondence between the Whit- 
| tiers and some of their Philadelphia acquaintances? has brought 
| to light a very interesting literary project never accomplished by 
the poet. S. T. Pickard, Whittier’s biographer, quoting one of 
| these letters in 1894, referred to this as a plan “‘for a literary un- 
| dertaking of considerable magnitude, the exact nature of which 
| cannot now be known.’ But a comparison of several letters of 
| the period now discloses much of the scope and character of 
| the undertaking. During the poet’s residence in Philadelphia 
| from 1837 to 1839 he had proposed to a little circle of his friends 
| there, and suggested their cooperation in producing, a poetical 
| history of the Society of Friends. 
| Although the idea never came to fruition—partly because of 
| mutual modesty and deference, each inciting the other to take 
1 Whittier’s “Banished from Massachusetts,” lines 51-54. 
| 2 Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers, a Budget of Letters, edited by T. Frank- 
| lin Currier (Cambridge, 1939). I must acknowledge my further indebtedness to 
the same editor, first for his invaluable Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier 
| (Cambridge, 1937) —cited hereafter simply as Currier—which is a joy to every 
later writer on Whittier both for what it tells him and for what it relieves him 
| from repeating by way of dates and references; and, second, for the loan of 


| copies of unpublished letters, some of which I have quoted hereafter. 
3 Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (1894), i, 226f. 
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the responsibility—its appeal to all the group was unanimous. 
According to one description it was to be a corner-stone laid 
for a Quaker temple of literature—arranged perhaps like Words- : 
worth’s chain of sonnets.’ It would begin with a “sketch of 
the moral and political state of England when George Fox arose 
. then a description of the young enthusiast in his early exer- 
cises and labors and trials and openings of truth . . . When he 
comes to Swarthmore, Margaret Fell and her family might be 
the subject of another section, followed with delineations of — 
the characters of the early converts to the truth: Dewsbury, 
Nayler, Burrough, Richard Farnsworth and others in the order 
of their convincement.””° : 
To Elizabeth Lloyd the plan seemed admirable. “The noble- 
ness of primitive Quakerism,” the “varieties in the natural char- — 
acters of our forefathers,” the “agency and influence which their 
doctrines exerted in bursting the coil, that the lumbering super- 
stitions of the past had wrapped about the human mind,” 
“the doctrine of human rights, as understood and advocated by 
our noble pioneer, the farseeing Penn” are among the things ~ 
she mentions.® ““The characters of our women, too,” she con-— 
tinues, “their beautiful faith, devotedness and fortitude, which > 
come not of the sect but by nature, would most fittingly adorn — 
the annals of Quakerism.”’ j 
The character of the enterprise and the atanlices that evi- 
dently prevented its execution are suggested in a letter of Ann 
Wendell to Whittier dated Philadelphia, October 25, 1840:° 


The ideas of the poem, Greenleaf, are beautiful and good. Dim 
anticipations of Paradise Lost and Regained might have flitted be- 
fore Milton when he wrote the interesting passage thou quoted but — 
we cannot say dim anticipations flit before thee and E. Lloyd. ‘They — 
are vivid and distinct. It must not fall between you. I have never 
been entirely without hope that thou would undertake it when thou — 

4 Elizabeth Lloyd in Elizabeth Lloyd, 7f. 

5Ibid., John G. Whittier, 10f. 

6 Ibid., f. | 
_ ‘Ibid., 8. This letter was quoted in full without the author’s name by her ~ 
friend T. W. Higginson in his biography of Whittier, 118-120. 

8 Pickard Papers, Harvard College Library (punctuation mine) . 
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art quietly settled on thy farm. I do not think thy health is ade- 
quate now.... 

| But we must have the poem. It will not only be a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of our country but it might do much toward 
improving the public taste.——many who as Milton would not even 
look upon Truth itself would be attracted to it if it is elegantly 
\dressed, and no one can come in contact with Truth without im- 
ibibing something of its purity. It is true that while many have sung 
\the battle hymns of warriors, all those deeds which spring from the 
ideepest and purest fountains of the heart have been passed un- 
noticed. But who can dive into that fountain’s depth and discover 
ithe very corner stone of thought and feeling? ... 

| E L shrinks from the undertaking. I think with thee that she 
could do it and make [it] beautiful and interesting, but could she 
make it as useful as thou? It would not possess thy strength and energy 
jand as far as doctrine and an extensive knowledge of the characters 
jof early Friends are concerned thou hast the advantage. On the other 
jhand she has time enough and talents that ought not to he dor- 
jmant. I really do not know upon which it should be urged most; 
ifor I do not know to which it belongs. 


—_ 


It would be no small task. Elizabeth Lloyd writes: 


Nothing short of an extended, liberal, and comprehensive treat- 
lment of the subject not only of Quakerism itself but of its branches, 
|connexions and magnificent results, which I think we may perceive 
now in the movings of our principles upon the agitated ‘“‘deep of 
j)public opinion’ would content me.’ 


Whittier was urging the enterprise as late as August 1842, 
when he referred to it as “that picture-gallery of old Friends.” 
| Another informal term for it, doubtless borrowed from the title 
lof Clarkson’s well known work on Quakerism, is “Portraiture.” 


] 


This unrealized dream of Whittier’s early days may serve as 
text for some consideration of the poet’s interest in Quaker his- 
|tory. Though the full story was not to be told, certainly many 


a 


9 Elizabeth Lloyd, 24f. (September 26, 1840). 
10 Tbid., 104. 
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chapters of it appear in his poems, while his prose works indi- 
cate other signs of its inspiration to him. Prior to his residence 
in Philadelphia, Quaker history plays almost no part in his” 
poems." The discussion with his friends there changed this. Of 
the pieces to be mentioned below nearly half in number and _ 
fully half in quantity were written within a decade after the 
correspondence quoted, but other pieces, together with other 
evidence, indicate that an interest in Quaker history continued 
with him throughout his literary production. 

The first topic in Quaker history is of course George Fox 
himself, the Leicestershire lad, who made the country quake 
with his message of the Light within. His Journal was well 
known to Whittier, who makes occasional references to it. In a_ 
letter to Elizabeth Lloyd dated December 1859, Whittier de- 
scribes his desire for her company as like that of “the woman 
George Fox tells us of who had no stomach for her meat and ale 
unless she could eat and drink with him.”” But only two poems — 
seem to hark back directly to the Journal. One is ‘‘Revelation,” 
which takes as its text Fox’s account of a vision that came to him > 
in the Vale of Beavor; the other is ‘““he Shadow and the Light,” 
which reflects another early experience of the “trance-bound | 
shepherd,” 


Who saw the Darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting Day. 


He was acquainted, however, with other journals of Fox’s 
friends and contemporaries which are in some respects superior — 
to his in literary style, in humor, or in disclosure of spiritual 
depth. Thomas Ellwood, for example, not only edited Fox’s 


11 See the selections between 1825 and 1835 in A Study of Whittier’s Ap- — 
prenticeship as a Poet (a published thesis, Pennsylvania State College 1930) by 
Frances M. Pray. See also John A. Pollard, Whittier’s Early Years, 1807-1836 — 
(unpublished thesis for the Ph.D. degree at Yale University, 1937). The ex- 
ceptions are an unpublished poem on William Leddra called The Martyr (Cur- 
rier, p. 295), and three poems published in the Newbury Free Press in 1826, — 
one of them To the Memory of David Sands, another To the Memory of Wil- q 
liam Penn (cf. below, p. 46), and the third, The War Song on Penn’s Treaty — 
with the Indians. 

12M. V. Denervaud, Whittier’s Unknown Romance (Boston, 1922), 51. 
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| Whittier’s first appearance in the columns of the National Era, 
jan essay in three instalments. Here Whittier showed that he had 


) 8 mnie . 
jdiscovered what some modern critics have since learned, the 
jliterary and historical significance of these old sectarian biog- 


jraphies. In this essay he mentioned their value and their variety: 


The journals of the Early Friends or Quakers are . . . invaluable. 
Little, it is true, can be said, as a general thing of their literary 
merits. Their authors were plain, earnest men and women, chiefly 
jintent upon the substance of things, and having withal a strong 
testimony to bear against carnal wit and outside show and orna- 
jment. Yet even the scholar may well admire the power of certain 
portions of George Fox’s Journal, where a strong spirit clothes its 
| utterance in simple, downright Saxon words; the quiet and beauti- 


| ful enthusiasm of Pennington; the torrent energy of Edward Bur- 


the honest truthfulness of Sewell; the wit and humor of John 
Roberts, (for even Quakerism had its apostolic jokers and drab- 


This catalogue is reminiscent of the correspondence about 
| Whittier’s earlier project.’ Most of the names we shall also hear 
| again. Except the first and the last in the list, only one left an 
| autobiography proper. That was John Roberts, to whom Whit- 
| tier devoted two years later another charming essay. A third 
| essay should be mentioned here, that on James Nayler, a tragic 
| figure, an original leader of the Quaker movement comparable 
| with Fox himself in importance. Just as Carlyle’s Sartor Resar- 
| tus was welcomed by Whittier’s circle for its striking picture of 
| George Fox,” so a passage in Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of 
| Oliver Cromwell called forth his essay on Nayler. 

13 Writings of J. G. Whittier (Riverside Edition, Boston, 1888-89) , viii, 38f. 
14 Another earlier passage which mentions in order Fox, Burrough, Penn and 
| Barclay, and a little later Woolman and Clarkson, was copied by Elisabeth 
| Nicholson in the MS album now at Haverford College, Fragments from the 
| Unpublished Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier (1839), i, 81. See Pennsyl- 
| vania Magazine of History and Biography, \xii (1938) , 140ff. 

15 Elizabeth Lloyd, 46. 
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Two more of the older Quaker worthies were subjects of 
Whittier’s verse. Barclay of Ury deals not, however, with 
Robert Barclay the Apologist, whose logical acuteness was men-. 
tioned just above, but with his old father, Colonel David Bar- 
clay, and with the contrast of his plight as an insulted and 
patient sufferer for religion with his earlier military prowess: 
and civic honors. 

William Penn belongs to both Britain and America. No poem 
about him appears in Whittier’s collected works, but we know 
that a poem on this subject was written when the poet was 
sixteen, and revised and published again nearly sixty years 
later.4® And if one wishes evidence of enduring interest on the 
subject midway between boyhood and old age, there is a letter 
printed in 1850 recommending Clarkson’s life of Penn, and 
urging that a new edition be issued. In 1843 Elisabeth Nichol- 
son sent the poet a portrait of William Penn, not as a gift, she 
adds playfully, but expecting to be repaid by reading in the 
Democrat for June “Lines suggested by a picture of William 
Penn.” The lines were apparently never written. 

Penn brings us to Pennsylvania, the capital in Whittier’s day 
of American Quakerism, as well as the most notable Quaker 
experiment of the past. We may well suspect that from bleak 
and lonely New England Whittier always felt a little nostalgia 
for the rich fellowship offered about the Quaker city to mem- 
bers of his faith. As a New England friend (and Friend) writes” 
to Elizabeth Whittier, ‘““To Friends a residence in Philadelphia 
cannot fail to be more delightful on many accounts than any 
other place in the Union, on account of the social and religious 
advantages which they may enjoy there as thou well knows.’’® 
But Whittier had a historical interest in Pennsylvania Quaker- 
ism also. Chalkley Hall, written in 1843, shows him as a youth 
on pilgrimage to Quaker shrines there, while the Pennsylvania 


16 Currier, 384. 
17 Pickard Papers, Harvard College Library. 


18 Letter of Eliza Earle, Leicester, Massachusetts, July 29, 1840. Pickard Papers, 
Harvard College Library. 
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Pilgrim is in many ways his most ambitious attempt at Quaker 
jhistoriography. Something will be said of these later. 

Compared with the more scattered excursions into Quaker 
history, Whittier’s accounts of New England’s persecution of 
ithe Friends make a much more substantial collection. Fol- 
| owing the chronology of subjects (not of composition) we have: 
|The Ballad of Cassandra Southwick (so it was originally called); 
IThe Exiles and Banished from Massachusetts, both dealing with 
| homas Macy, settler of Nantucket; The King’s Missive; How 
ithe Women went from Dover; and finally, from the year 1677, 
| he episode of Margaret Brewster under the title, In the Old 
| outh. With these six poems should be associated Whittier’s 
only attempt at prose fiction, Leaves from Margaret Smith's 
ournal, which deals with the same period as the last named 
poem and indeed very largely with the same heroine. 

| From the following periods one man and one closely con- 


| 
} 
j 
| 
) 
I 
j 
i 
i 
/ 
: 


mected subject stand out conspicuously. They are John Wool- 
an and the abolition of slavery in the Society of Friends. John 
|Woolman’'s Journal was long a favorite with Whittier. His gift 
jof a copy to a friend in 1842 occasioned a poem, originally 
called What the Quaker Said to the Transcendentalist. In the 
ollowing year was published by direction of Philadelphia 
early Meeting A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of 
ape Testimony of the Religious Society of Friends against 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. This was probably written by 
the Philadelphia antiquarian, Nathan Kite,” whose discovery 
ithe following year of the original Quaker protest against slavery 
is mentioned by Whittier in connection with its signer (and 
author?) Pastorius, the Pennsylvania pilgrim. On the basis of 
tthe writings of Kite and Woolman, Whittier himself composed 
a long account of Quaker Slaveholding and How it was Abol- 
ished. This was published in The National Era in three instal- 
ments in April, 1847. In 1870 Whittier urged the publication 
of an American edition of the life of John Woolman. He 
pointed out that it was a “book which was a favorite with such 
men as Clarkson, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, and Dr. Chan- 


] 
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ning. No good edition has been published in this country an 
it is now out of print.’ The plan was adopted and Whitti¢ 
was asked to supply the introduction. By the following Apr 
the first of some twenty impressions of this Whittier edition 
the Journal appeared. The introduction proves on examinatio 
to be very largely the same as the article published in 184; 
Though in the interval the anti-slavery battle in America he 
been fought and won, Whittier’s account of the earlier ar 
more peaceful achievement of the same goal within the Societ 
of Friends still seemed to him worth circulating in connectio 
with the spiritual autobiography of his. beloved Woolmat 
An obscure prose piece dealing with another aspect of th 
same hero is John Woolman in the Steerage.” | 

As one passes into Quaker history of the Nineteenth Centur 
the subjects become for Whittier contemporary rather tha 
historical. Many of the persons celebrated in his poems 
personal friends rather than Quaker heroes. Sometimes th 
distinction is hard to make. The following persons probak 
should be excluded from the strict category of Quaker histo 
on those grounds: Moses A. Cartland, John and Hannah Co; 
Edward and Elizabeth Gove. They were simply personal frien¢ 
or relatives of the poet who happened to be Friends too. Bt 
earlier and contemporary English Quakers were more distan 
and objective subjects of his Muse. Elizabeth Fry (in The Tw 
Elizabeths), William Allen and Stephen Grellet (in The Chri 
tian Tourists), Daniel Wheeler and Joseph Sturge are name 
that have a permanent place in Quaker history. No contem 
porary American Quaker mentioned in his poems ranks in in 


19Letter to unknown correspondent, dated Amesbury, December 31, 187 
taken from Anderson’s Catalogue of the Chamberlain sale, 1909, lot 840. 

20 The Boatswain’s Whistle (Boston, 1864), 58. His Philadelphia correspor 
dents kept alive any curiosity he may have had in the mementoes of Woolman 
life. Elisabeth Nicholson mentions part of the framework of a window of Woe 
man’s house as bequeathed to W{illiam| J. A{Jlinson] (unpublished letter, J 
(?) 1843) and reminds him that the old Coleman homestead at Burlington we 
the scene of the vision related in Woolman’s Journal (Elizabeth Lloyd, 119). 

21 Whittier entertained Sturge in his home in Amesbury June 22 to 25, 1841 
and also accompanied him for large parts of his four months in America. Se 
Joseph Sturge, A Visit to the United States (London, 1842), 102 and passim. 
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prtance with them, unless it be Sibyl Jones, twice celebrated 
his poems, once with her husband (To Eli and Sibyl Jones) 
ad once with another Quakeress, Avis Keene, but both un- 
amed (The Meeting). 


II 


‘The reasons for Whittier’s interest in Quaker history are 
bvious. They are, however, worth naming at least in brief 
lew. 

1. New England Quakers were a subject of almost inevitable 
terest to any New England writer of his time. They were a 
vid part of the picturesque background of local history. Their 
ersecution was an episode like witchcraft and the Indian Wars 
ne recalls that in the fiction of Melville, as of Hawthorne, 
uaker characters play a réle. Whittier’s non-Quaker friends 
sre interested in the history of his sect without his personal 
ons. Of the culmination of Quaker martyrdom on Boston 
ommon Whittier’s published poetry makes no mention. Two 
parate poems about Mary Dyer attributed to him are prob- 
Dly not his composition.” It is Longfellow’s New England 
ragedies that gives a full length drama of the event.* George 
OX, sparsely mentioned by Whittier, is mentioned fully as often 
1 Emerson’s published works and was the subject of one of his 
res (unpublished).** By a strange coincidence are pre- 
tved letters from Whittier indicating that on separate occa- 
ons he lent his copy of Fox to both Emerson® and Longfel- 
w.* Such an obscure Quaker heroine as Elizabeth (Haddon) 
staugh was also celebrated by Longtellow.* 

22 Currier, 566. For an unpublished piece on Leddra see note 11. 


23 Endicott. 

24 For Emerson’s interest in Quakerism see F. B. Tolles, American Literature, 
(2938) . 142-165. 

25 Letter of December 12, 1852, found after evacuation of Emerson's study at 
oncord. See Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, xxiv (1935). 48f. It is 
ow published in R. L. Rusk, The Letters of R. W. Emerson, 1939. iv. 336. 

26 Letter without date, but probably 1859, in the Harvard College Library 
pereph collection: “Dear friend Longfellow, I send by my cousin Geo. H. 
, Esq., of Lynn the Geo. Fox and a copy of a little book of mine touching 
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2. Whittier’s early life imbued him with knowledge and 
understanding of Quakerism. From his mother and other rela- 
tives he heard its stories orally. Itinerant Quakers from distant 
lands visited his father’s home as did William Forster in 1822 
or 1824.% Both Snowbound and that early catalogue of ‘“‘books 
read at 13’ indicate what a large share Quakeriana held in the 
reading pabulum of his youth. The former identifies “of books 
and pamphlets, scarce a score’ only Sewel’s History, Chalkley’s 
Journal and Ellwood’s Davideis—all of them by Friends; the 
latter adds Penn (two), Barclay, Clarkson, Fox and Scott 
(probably Job Scott). Another echo of youthful reading of the 
Journal of ‘Thomas Chalkley, 


Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint, 


appears in his account of his visit to the skipper’s home at 
Frankford near Philadelphia: 


Oh, far away beneath New England’s sky, 

Even when a boy, 
Following my plough by Merrimac’s green shore, 
His simple record I have pondered o’er 

With deep and quiet joy.* 


“Speaking of the journals of Friends,” writes his biographer, 
“he said in later life that in his youth he read them so much 


upon some of the old Quaker notabilities [probably Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches (1850) ]. I also send a photograph from an engraving of Jas. Nayler, the 
one which furnished Carlyle with his hints of the personal traits of Nayler. It 
was made while he was in prison. Very truly thy friend, IGaWee . ] 

27 Elizabeth. On the influence of Quaker history on New England, writers 
compare M. Jane Griswold, “American Quaker History in the Works of Whittier, 
Hawthorne and Longfellow,” in Americana, xxxiy (1940), pp. 220-263, and less 
specifically, H. W. Hintz, The Quaker Influence in American Literature (New 
York, 1940). . 

28 This visit is mentioned in the prose superscription to the poem “William 
Forster.” The date is shown by the Memoirs of Forster edited by B. Seebohm > 
(London, 1865), i, 374ff; ii, 13. 

+9 ‘This is the title given the poem in the MS album of Elisabeth Nicholson, 
“Fragments of the Unpublished Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier,” i (1839) , 
243, and is to be preferred to the description of it given in Currier, 262, 631; 
Pray, op. cit., 6. 

30 Chalkley Hall. 
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that he had steeped his mind with their thoughts. He loved 
heir authors because they were so saintly, and yet so humbly 
unconscious of it.’’*! 


3. Historic Quakerism, as he understood it, was the very 
ame as the religion that he himself felt and cherished. It is 
rue that his religious poems seem today very unsectarian. That 
1early one hundred selections from them have been used as 
1ymns in the various denominations is evidence of their catho- 
ic character and universal appeal. The reason is partly found 
n the statement of William James, another New Englander, 
when he says, 

So far as our Christian sects today are evolving into liberality, 
hey are simply reverting in essence to the position which Fox and 
the early Quakers so long ago assumed.” 

Whittier himself felt perhaps more the contrast than the 
ympathy of his religious environment and the continuity of 
us Own experience with that of his spiritual forefathers. ‘They 
ffered him mouthpieces and examples of his own piety and 
mysticism. The Friends’ meeting of 1688 described in the 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim is no different from The Meeting in 
Massachusetts of 1868. It still more resembles the youthful verse 
m. Silent Worship. 


4. In historic Quakerism also Whittier found the full ex- 
oression of his social philosophy. As an abolitionist he felt him- 
elf in the lineal succession of the earliest and most effective 
inti-slavery movements—the abolition of slavery within Amer- 
can Quakerism, and the abolition movement in the British 
smpire as largely led by Friends in England. Both of these move- 
nents relied upon moral and political rather than upon coer- 
sive measures, so that in their method as well as in their aim the 
90et found them congenial examples. 

For his wider political ideals Quakers contemporary and 
9ast provided him with satisfactory object lessons. No more 


31§. T. Pickard, Life and Letters of J. G. Whittier (1894), i, 42. 
32 Varieties of Religious Experience, 7. 
33 Pray, op. cit., 40. 
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sympathetic admirer of the statesman John Bright was to be 
found on either side of the Atlantic than his fellow Quaker and 
correspondent John G. Whittier. An earlier example was of 
course William Penn. As Whittier furthered the republication’ 
of Woolman’s Journal, the embodiment in the field of slavery 
of his own ideals, so we find him twenty years earlier urging 
that Clarkson’s life of William Penn be republished, with the 
addition “by way of notes or appendix, [of] a brief review of. 
Penn’s political life and writings, showing his hearty sympathy 
and cooperation with the great martyr of political freedom, 
Algernon Sydney.’’** | 

In Quakerism also Whittier found the pattern of his views: 
on war. That such a person, politically minded and profoundly 
concerned for social reform, could also be a consistent pacifist: 
of the Quaker type seems to many impossible and improbable. 
Especially where the abolition of the slaves led to war and 
was achieved by war, one suspects that Whittier’s loyalty to two 
apparently irreconcilable Quaker ideals—liberty and peace—' 
was strained to the breaking point. It has been stated that “the 
spirit of non-resistance, patience and Christian resignation in 
the presence of wrong which should be characteristic of Quaker 
literature will be looked for in vain in Whittier’s poetry,’® and 
not quite consistently by the same writer, “he would like to 
advise his Quaker friends to abandon for the time their non- 
resistance principles but he cannot summon strength of mind 
enough to do so.”** The capacity of Quakers to combine reso- 
lute pacifiism with burning hatred of wrong has never been’ 
easy for outsiders to understand. Whittier’s support for military 
methods has been unjustly claimed in the past and will be un- 
justly claimed in the future. Full proof cannot here be given. 
Yet one may safely assert that the Quaker tradition of complete | 
renunciation of war was never consciously compromised or 
abandoned by the poet.*’ 


34 Friends Review, iii (1850) , 407. 

35 Maud Elma Kingsley, in Poet Lore, xxi (1910), 334. 

36 [bid., 335 (with reference to The Anniversary Poem of 1863) . ; 
87 See especially A. T. Murray, “Whittier’s Attitude Toward War” in Present 
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Whether it began with family traditions of his ancestor who 
‘turned Quaker and refused to go to the garrison house for 
protection from the Indians,’’** or with reading in his father’s 
library “A book gainst Cristions fighting”® the poet repeatedly 
voices the conviction that “no political revolution was ever worth 
the price of human blood.’ 

Perhaps he was “peace conscious” even before he was “Quaker 
conscious.”” In the Song of Peace published in the Haverhill 
Gazette in 1827 he seems already to have consecrated his Muse 
to this cause. 

Heaven-hallowed peace! to thee 
A bard to fame unknown, 


Would dedicate his minstrelsy, 
And thy sweet influence own. 


His hatred against wrong and his love of liberty might lead some 
readers to believe that he went beyond the espousal of liberty 
and justice to glory in war itself. Typical cases are his Song of the 
Vermonters and his Lexington 1775 both dealing with the 
patriots of the American Revolution. The first was an anony- 
mous attempt to compose a song that would pass as contempor- 
ary with the Green Mountain Boys—an attempt that was sur- 
prisingly successful. In other words, these early verses were 
written to voice a part, not the poet’s own feeling. Whittier 
udmits that he was “a Quaker boy, whose peace principles, 
it that time, were traditionary rather than the result of serious 
sonvincement,’’*? and in another letter referring to the poem 
idds: “‘I have never intentionally written anything in favor of 
war, but a great deal against it.” 

Having written an anniversary poem for the centennial of 
Day Papers, ii (1915), 209-219. This must be one of the very few important 
tems that was overlooked in Miss Pulsifer’s list in Currier, 485ff. 

38 Letter to S. T. Pickard, November 3, 1882. Pickard Papers, Harvard College 
Library. 

39 See note 29. Pollard (see note 11) gives much hitherto uncollected evi- 
lence of Whittier’s early pacifism. 

40 Prose statement preceding Kossuth. 


41 Letter to Daniel Roberts, July 29, 1877 printed in Currier, 5o. 
42 Letter to the Boston Transcript, March, 1887, cited in Pickard, op. cit., 68. 
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Lexington he was naturally asked to write for later battles. In 
declining for Bunker Hill he wrote: 


I stretched my Quakerism to the full strength of its drab in 
writing about the Lexington folks who were shot and did not shoot 
back. I cannot say anything about those who did shoot to some 
purpose at Bunker Hill.* 


A little later, in declining a similar invitation from the com- 
mittee on the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Benning: 
ton, Vermont, he wrote: ; 


As a member of the Friends’ Society I could not write a poem of 
the kind consistently with my peace principles, without putting in 
a disclaimer which would spoil it for such an occasion.™ 


Consistent with his aversion to participation in centennial 
avowedly militaristic was his protest against the militarizing of 
a centennial that demanded a pacifistic treatment. In connec 
tion with the plans for the celebration of the bicentennial o 
the landing of William Penn the poet wrote: 


My main objection is to the proposed display of military parade 
Is it not possible that this part of the program may be changed 
Waiving altogether the question of any deference to the feelings and 
principles of the religious Society to whom the memory of William 
Penn is especially precious, it strikes me that something is due te 
the truth of history and to that Holy Experiment of Christian 
Statesmanship which God has abundantly blest in the (word miss 
ing) of the great Commonwealth whose sure foundations were lai¢ 
upon the precepts of the Prince of Peace.* : 


Referring to a term applied to him in the New York Evening 
Post Whittier wrote: | 


The term ‘war-poet’—especially that of ‘Quaker War-Poet’—is ¢ 
misnomer, and in my case, I have never written a poem in favor ol 
praise of war. If possible strike out the phrase, as I do not wish te 
be represented as false to my life-long principles.’ : 


43 Letter to James R. Osgood, May 1, 1875, quoted in Pickard, op. cit., 602. 
44 Letter of May 30, 1877. . 
45 Letter of September 22, 1882 from Danvers to the editor of The American 
in the Jenkins Collection at Swarthmore College Library. . 
46 Letter to John J. Piatt, dated Amesbury, December 7, 1878, quoted in 
Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, ix (1919) p. 43. . 
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| Of the positive expression of Whittier’s Quaker pacifism the 
tvidence is too frequent to need citation. Recent events in Fin- 
jand and the widespread relief service of modern Quakerism sug- 


' 
| 


tavaged the innocent Finnish peasants and fishermen in the 
fury of frustration in the iniquitous Crimean War. The Eng- 
ish Quakers opposed this, as indeed all the war measures, and 
when peace was made Whittier celebrated con amore their 
ission to make amends to the Finns by funds raised in Great 


5. Whittier wished to protect historic Quakerism from mis- 
representation or abuse. This is shown even in such an early 


he urged a reprinting of Clarkson’s Life of William Penn as a 
means of more completely disabusing the public mind in 
lrespect to the gross misrepresentations of Macaulay.’ This 
otive appears most abundantly, however, in his repeated ex- 
cursions into the relations of Puritans and Quakers in New 


He was in part simply jealous that the significance of Quaker- 
ism for American history should not be eclipsed by the better 


H 
| 


known and more exploited story of the first settlers of New 


England. Thus the Pennsylvania Pilgrim with a title chosen to 
suggest comparison with the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts 
is introduced with a long note emphasizing the service to 
‘America of the Quaker migration. He says in part: 

} The Pilgrims of Plymouth have not lacked historian and poet. 
|Justice has been done to their faith, courage, and self-sacrifice and 
jto the mighty influence of their endeavors to establish righteous- 
iness on the earth. The Quaker pilgrims of Pennsylvania, seeking the 
jsame object by different means, have not been equally fortunate. 


| 
} 
| 
} 


47Above, note 19. Without mentioning Macaulay by name Whittier in The 
|\Quaker Alumni argues that his attempt to sully Penn’s reputation has only in- 
|jured its author. See the four stanzas beginning, “He who lies where the minster’s 
|groined arches curve down,” 
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The power of their testimony for truth and holiness, peace a 
freedom, enforced only by what Milton calls “the unresistable mig 
of meekness,” has been felt through two centuries in the amelior, 
tion of penal severities, the abolition of slavery, the reform of t 
erring, the relief of suffering.—felt in brief in every step of hum: 
progress . . . . Contrasted. from the outset with the stern, aggresst 
Puritans of New England, they have come to be regarded as “a feebl 
folk.” with a personality as doubtful as their unrecorded grave 
.. . Yet it must be apparent to every careful observer of the progres 
of American civilization that its two principal currents had the 
sources in the entirely opposite directions of the Puritan and Quake 
colonies.“ 


Such comparisons are of course likely to become odious, € 
pecially when as in New England the two streams are show 
in historical contact and conflict. Whittier realized that ac 
counts of Quaker suffering would be imvidious, and ofte 
passed them over as things which 


It suits not with our tale to tell; 
Those scenes have passed away. 

Let the dim shadows of the past 
Brood o'er that evil day= 


At other times he deliberately revived the stories of Puritan in 
tolerance and cruelty as a mirror for contemporary bigotry: 


And will ye ask me, why this taunt 

Of memories sacred from the scorner? 
And why with reckless hand I plant 

A nettle on the graves ye honor? 


Not to reproach New England's dead 
This record from the past I summon, 
Of manhood to the scaffold led 
And suffering and heroic woman. 


“8 We may compare the numerical comparison of the late Dr. William L Hi 
in the preface to his William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Penn. . 
vania (1935). Xili: “While Plymouth and Boston have grown to be cities 
13.000 and 780.000 people, Germantown and Philadelphia have grown to 1004 
and 2 millions ively.” 

* The Exiles, 
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No, for yourselves alone, I turn 
The pages of intolerance over 
That, in their spirit, dark and stern 
Ye haply may your own discover!*° 


Already in his earliest days as a journalist, the sinister chap- 
of New England history seemed to beckon him to the un- 
viable task of a full exposure. This mood was the precursor 
a literary enterprise which he later set before himself. In re- 
wing John Neal’s Rachel Dyer published in 1828, Whittier 
ote: 

There have been dark deeds done in New England. The unholy 
irit of persecution has been here. . . . There is a purpose at our 


art, a strong increasing purpose which will sooner or later urge 
to reveal the full iniquity of those days of trial.*! 


Such motives, and even the mere attempt to relate New Eng- 
d history as he saw it, were bound to be unpalatable to some 
scendants of the Puritans. An early reviewer of Margaret 
ith’s Journal, a work published quite anonymously, wrote 
it: 

The end and object of the Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal 
to caricature the New England Puritans of 1678-9 and to defend 
d eulogize the Quakers of that day. The volume is such an one 
none but a prejudiced enemy of Puritanism would have written. 


few pages were sufficient . . . to designate the author, the Quaker 
t.52 


More than thirty years later the positions of Quaker and 
ritan were debated more publicly between the Reverend . 
eorge E, Ellis and the poet Whittier in the pages of the Boston 
aily Advertiser. Whittier’s King’s Missive had been published 
d Dr. Ellis had raised objections to it ostensibly as to matters 
fact, but in addition he objected to the implications of Quaker 
nocence and Puritan guilt. The matters of fact are to this day 
mewhat obscure. It is possible that really both of the de- 


50 The Pastoral Letter. 


51 American Manufacturer, January 29, 1829. 
52 Littell’s Living Age, xx (1849), 454, reprinted from The Boston Traveller. 
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baters were right. Whittier following the old Quaker accour 
and Dr. Ellis using only the court records did not arrive 
quite the same picture of the course and cause of events. In thi 
matter of responsibility for the conflict and the merits of tht 
Puritan persecutor and of the Quaker intruder, perhaps ever 
yet the time is not ripe for a dispassionate account. The 
text of the controversy may be read elsewhere. Our concern 
only in Whittier’s motives, for which I may cite a few of I 
closing words: 


A son of New England, proud of her history, I take no pleasumgt 
in dwelling on the sad and tragic story of the Quaker persecution 
Of all that is true and noble in the character of the Puritans there 
no warmer admirer than myself. But for the sake of vindicating 
them from that charge of intolerance which they shared with near 
all Christendom I cannot undertake to justify or excuse perseqii 
tion by vilifying its victims.* 


The controversy though carried on with courtesy and com 
cessions on both sides, brought out sharp differences of opinio 
Some of Dr. Ellis’s exaggerations were answered by Whittie 
others were dealt with soon after by another New Englar 
Quaker, Richard P. Hallowell.* Whittier’s policy in writit 
Margaret Smith’s Journal was to try to tell the story in full pe 
spective so that the reader could see the motives and merits on z 
sides. But evidently a more direct grappling with the problet 
was in his mind. In communicating with the publication cor 


53 Advertiser, March 31, 1881. Evidently similar correspondence had be 
carried on between Ellis and Whittier two decades before. In a letter writt 
on Christmas day 1860, but not now extant, Ellis apparently had criticized th 
early Quakers as immoral as well as fanatical. Whittier’s reply, preserved in t 
G. E. Ellis Collection in the Massachusetts Historical Society, dated Amesb 
5th of ist month 1861, acknowledges the Quakers’ extravagance but not the 
impurity. “Their persecution was natural enough and argues neither deprav 
on their part or that of their persecutors. .. . There is no need of making ¢ 
the Quakers as so very bad in order to excuse or justify the Puritans. We c 
now see sufficient excuse for both.” 

54 The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts (Boston, 1883). It is only fair 
say that Dr. Ellis in The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of the Massac 
setts Bay, 1629-1685, (Boston 1888) Chapter XII “The Intrusion of the Quaker 
makes an amende honorable by giving an exactly opposite verdict on the 
truders though he does not refer to his earlier writings. 
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ittee of the Massachusetts Historical Society, who reprinted 
1e controversy in part, he stated that he had the intention “‘at 
me time to prepare a full and exhaustive history of the rela- 
Hons of Puritan and Quaker in the seventeenth century.”® 
} This intention was evidently never carried out. It would 
Yave involved a good deal of labor even for the aged poet who 
ad long thought and widely read upon the subject. The in- 
Pntion is, however, another striking evidence of Whittier’s in- 
prest in Quaker historiography. And as this paper began with 
eference to one early unrealized project, so this review of mo- 
es may well conclude with mention of this other unfinished 
sk in Quaker history which was on his mind in his later years. 


Ill 


}} Perhaps the term “historian of Quakerism” is too preten- 
jous when we consider not Whittier’s unfulfilled ambitions but 
The actual product of his pen. In method, too, he was no para- 
on of original research and rested heavily on earlier sources. 
pme of these have been already suggested, like the pamphlet 
Nathan Kite used in his Quaker Slaveholding and in his in- 
roduction to Woolman’s Journal. Yet in 1838, five years before 
ne pamphlet was published, Whittier evidently knew the high 
Points of the story beginning with the German protest of 1688, 
| pntinuing through the writings of George Keith and Benja- 
hin Lay and the approval of Benjamin Franklin, and culminat- 
Sng with the labors and writings of Anthony Benezet and John 
WVoolman. Though I happen to have studied carefully the bib- 
jography of the movement,” I cannot find fault with the lines 
n Pennsylvania Hall as a fair poetical summary: 


And fitting is it that this Hall should stand... 

Where Nature’s voice against the bondsman’s wrong 

First found an earnest and indignant tongue; 

Where Lay’s bold message to the proud was borne; 

)| © Proceedings, xviii (1880-1881) , 388. Whether Whittier said more about this 

Q\an is uncertain, as the original letter cannot be found in the files of the 
pciety. 

56 Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, xxvi (1937) 30ff. 
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And Keith’s rebuke, and Franklin’s manly scorn .. . 
Lay’s ardent soul, and Benezet the mild, 

Steadfast in faith, yet gentle as a child, 

Meek-hearted Woolman and that brotherband 

The sorrowing exiles from their “Fatherland,” 
Leaving their homes in Krieshiem’s bowers of vine, 
And the blue beauty of their glorious Rhine... 
Who first of all their testimonial gave 

Against the oppressor, for the outcast slave. 


Such a summary shows how early Whittier had thought hi i 
way into the history. Still more penetrating, and rich in loca 
and chronological color is the fuller sketch of that brother bane 
from the Fatherland in the Pennsylvania Pilgrim. No doub : 
he used to good purpose the printed papers of Oswald Seide 
sticker to which his note refers. He calls his poem “nothing bey 
yond a study of the life and times of the Pennsylvania colonist 
which, he adds, ‘“‘has beguiled for me some hours of weariness. 
This is far too modest a description of lines written with pains 
taking historical imagination. 

Whittier’s use of historical material is best illustrated and ha 
been most fully studied in the case of Some Leaves from Mai 
garet Smith’s Journal.” For local history and for the stories of 
Puritans, Antinomians, Indians or witches his sources can ofte 
be traced to standard works, biographies and articles in thi 
historical journals right up to the date of composition. Evi 
dently he had read widely and assimilated the material. Roon 
must be left for some local oral tradition. In fact he refers som: 
of his New England ballads to oral tradition. Skipper Ireson’§) 
Ride is an example based on a fragment of rhyme which 
heard from one of his early schoolmates, a native of Marble 
head. His teacher Joshua Coffin and his mother are mentionet 
in other cases as sources of local tradition. We may recall tha 
both Coffin and Whittier collected much of the material fine 
ally used in B. L. Mirick’s History of Haverhill. To what excep 


57 C. B. Williams, Whittier’s Use of Historical Material in Margaret Smith 


Journal (Chicago, 1936), and the ms. thesis (1933) of which this publication 1 
a part. 
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jtradition does the poet owe his information already quoted® 
about his ancestor, Thomas Whittier? 

Yet for all the Quaker history of New England in the Seven- 
eenth Century, although other books were available and some 
jof them may have been used, especially Bishop’s New England 
Judged and Besse’s Sufferings, Whittier’s main source—parallel 
n importance to Cotton Mather’s Magnalia as a source for his 
(Puritan material—was, I believe, Willem Sewel’s History of the 
eople of God called Quakers, 


Painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home. 


bd 


respectively much of Sewel’s material, as for example both the 
warrant and the historical facts of the poem How the Women 
went from Dover. There is no evidence that Whittier delved for 
Quaker history in the local records. Some really independent 
aterial was made available in 1850-1854 by James Bowden 
from English Quaker archives, but I find no proof that Whit- 
tier used it.” 

Fortunately the sources which Whittier used are, in contrast 
with the inevitable bias of manner, of oft-proved accuracy in 
detail. As a poet of course he quite deliberately made changes, 
and in the final note prefaced after the debate in his collected 
poems to The King’s Missive, although he acknowledges its 
‘pardonable poetic license” and a fact learned since the poem 
was written,” he vindicates the general ‘“‘historical truthfulness 
of the picture.” 

| For some years Nantucket historians have criticized as inac- 
curate the story of Thomas Macy as presented by Whittier in 


58 See above note 38. . 
59 The History of the Society of Friends in America, 2 vols. 
60 This fact, viz. the place in which the interview between Shattuck and the 


Governor took place, had been disclosed I think in a letter of Shattuck’s pub- 
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The Exiles, on the ground that such a hurried flight is in itself 
improbable and is contradicted by the fact that ‘Thomas Macy's 
name appears in the Salisbury town records a year or two later 
as though he were still a citizen there in good standing.” I do 
not know that Whittier could have defended his version which 
was apparently taken from James S. Pike’s The New Puritan. 
The poem was written in 1839, and it is unlikely that Whittier 
consulted the town records to check the story. Nantucketers also. 
ridicule the description of their island as “‘shrubless.” By a 
curious coincidence Crevecoeur, in his well known Letters from 
an American Farmer, described Nantucket in 1772 as “‘a spot 
where there scarcely grew a shrub.” : 

For my own part I am more puzzled by a reference in Mem-* | 
ories to “the Derby dalesman’s simple truth,” or as the earlier 
version had it “the Yorkshire peasant’s simple line.” The con- 
trast with “the Genevan’s sternest creed’’ seems to call for a 
reference to George Fox over against John Calvin. Did Whittier 
forget that the spiritual ancestor of Quakerism was from Lei- 
cestershire? 

Probably “interpreter of Quakerism” would be a better title 
for Whittier than “historian.” He was too much of the reformer 
to care for mere antiquarian research, of which perhaps he had 
his fill before he abandoned writing the history of Haverhill. His 
relations with contemporary Quakerism were inescapable and 
have been discussed by various critics and biographers. In spite 
of its faults which he deplored, he believed that the world still 
needed Quakerism “as a testimony and as a standard.” Its past, 
however, was secure, and Quaker history was a tool for the fur- 
therance of ideals which were his own, far beyond any sectarian 
or traditional connection. That the times were ripe for a pre- 
sentation of Quakerism in an attractive literary form was al- 
ready clear to his youthful circle in Philadelphia. “An interest 
in our principles,” writes one of them, “will, Iam persuaded be 


61'The matter is most fully discussed in correspondence of Allen Coffin of 
Nantucket and A. B. of Salisbury in the Boston Journal for May 23, June 6, 20, 
1885 and reprinted in the Nantucket Journal for May 28, June 18 and 25, 1885. 
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ore and more felt and manifested as Reform looks back for 
precedents.’ The figures and the events of Whittier’s Quaker 
antecedents were, he discovered, a.perfect medium for his own 


self-expression. Indeed, quite as much as Whittier became the 
interpreter of Quaker history we may affirm that Quaker history 
| 


is the interpreter of Whittier. 


| 


) IV 
| Of the content of Quakerism, as Whittier understood it, and 
| 


pf his relation to contemporary theological variations both 
ithin and without the Society of Friends, this is not the place 
to write. Much has already been written on the subject and 
uch more material is available. Especially illuminating are his 
letters to his fellow Quakers and the reminiscences of him which 
they have recorded. But these sources also show the importance 

e gave to the past in interpreting the present. As in his earlier 
days so later his associations with members of his own faith dis- 
losed most intimately his appreciation of Quakerism. ‘The same 
subjects and the same interests are repeated. “Although I am a 
Quaker by birthright and sincere conviction, I am no sectarian 


7) 


F unday School of a Congregational Society, he wrote: “In the 
long struggle of the past I have learned to value above all the 
prthodoxy of a good and true life. I have learned in the same 


62 Elisabeth Nicholson in Elizabeth Lloyd, 46. 

| 83 Proceedings at the Presentation of a Portarit of J. G. Whittier to Friends 
School (Cambridge, 1885) , 76. 

| 64Letter printed in The Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 4, 1878. That in 
writing to non-Friends he quotes Woolman as precedent shows how greatly he 
Appreciated him. Even in his preface to Child Life in Prose (Boston, 1873), 
Whittier associates his own memories of childhood reading with Woolman’s 
reminiscences in his Journal of having read the Book of Revelation as a child. 
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three Friends,—one British, one Canadian, and one Aciericila | 

Stanley Pumphrey, of Worcester, England, visited Whittier) 
more than once while in America from 1875 to 1879. At their 
first meeting in 1876 the conversation naturally turned a good} 
deal on the Society of Friends. He quotes Whittier extensively) 
in the published diary, though the interview seems to have es: 
caped the notice of Whittier students. After mentioning with} 
distinctive appreciation three earlier visitors from England, all 
of whom he had seen, Joseph Sturge, William Forster and Ben- 
jamin Seebohm, Whittier said: 


John Woolman is my ideal saint. I have introduced his biography 
to the notice of many of my literary friends, and they are always 
charmed with it. Channing said, ‘that life is not the property of z 
sect. You don’t know the treasure you have in that volume.” 


Again after speaking of contemporary poets and other mat-} 
ters, Whittier continued: 

Think of such men as Stephen Grellet and Chalkley. If theirs i 
not Christianity, I do not know where to find it. I was brought up 
on Friends’ books; they were at one time almost my only reading.) 
I learned to love them, and have never lost my love. I admire some} 
of the Roman Catholic saints, but am well satisfied that the saints 
of the Quaker calendar are quite their peers. One of the finest fea 
tures about them is that they were so utterly unconscious of their 
sainthood. I cannot regard Quakerism as a failure and have con 
fidence in its ultimate triumph. . . the influence of the Friends o 
the early history of America has probably been stronger than that 
of any other set of men except the Puritans. We see it in the institu 
tions and legislation of the country.® | 


One morning during Yearly Meeting at Portland, probably a 
few years later, John T. Dorland, of Canada called upon the 
poet at the home of his niece there. Again Whittier spoke of 
John Woolman as “the greatest saint outside the Bible” andy 


65 Memoirs of Stanley Pumphrey, by Henry Stanley Newman, New York) 
1883, pp. 183ff. A quite different account of an interview between Pumphrey and) 
Whittier in 1879 is quoted in part in The Dial, xliii (1907), p. 410. I may call 
attention to Pumphrey’s interview with Longfellow, as given in the Memoirs 
pp. 187ff., dealing largely with the latter's appreciation of Whittier and of 
Quaker history. 
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quoted with approval Dr. Channing’s theory that Woolman’s 
remarkably pure style was “‘a product of his saintly character 
which led him to a natural use of-simple crystal clear speech.” 
| He talked most interestingly of early Quaker histories in New 
England” and showed his guest a wooden table-top in his niece’s 
home made of part of the Elm Tree on Boston common, from 
which it was supposed that the Quakers had been hanged. 
hen the tree had blown down the Mayor of Boston had sent 
the Quaker poet a section of the trunk. 

Two unrealized literary ambitions have been already men- 
ioned in this paper. A third was Whittier’s long standing desire 
or the establishment in New England of a Quaker periodical. 
Augustine Jones has told how this desire was repeatedly ex- 
pressed to him by the poet. Jones was a scholarly lawyer of 
Boston, when in 1874 Whittier came to see him and urged him 
0 join with him in the editing of a new journal for the Society 
Le Friends. Since Augustine Jones was known to Whittier and 
rommended by him for his essays on Quaker history, there can 


find it will afford more leisure and opportunity for historical and 


Hiterary studies. It will enable thee to hold up the old standard of 
Quakerism—the one essential and vital principle of the Divine 
§immanence—and I can see that our long talked of paper project 


| 66 Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, xxvi (1907), p. 591 f., and reprinted as ap- 
pendix to John T. Dorland by Wm. King Baker, 1898. The date of this inter- 
fiew is given neither here nor in the same writer’s reference to it in The Chris- 
ian Worker, xvi (1886), p. 305, but may be fixed as June, 1883, by the mention 
§\f John T. Dorland in the printed Minutes of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for 
New England (Lynn, 1883), 4. There is no evidence that either the Mayor of 
Soston or the Quaker poet realized that the modern Common with its gallows 
jill and elm were far away from the probable site of the Quaker hangings. See 
Michael J. Cavanan, “Where were the Quakers Hanged?” Proceedings of the 
Bostonian Society, 1911, pp. 37ff. 
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may be realized. A monthly or quarterly with thy name as editor | 
would succeed beyond a doubt.” 


As late as 1887 Whittier was writing to the same correspon: — 


dent: 

I wish we had a periodical—able, fresh and broad—on original 
Quakerism. The doctrine of the Divine Immanence is the only dis- | 
tinctive Quaker doctrine. That was the sole mission of George Fox. 


If it was not to be the subject of the periodical, Quaker his- : 
tory was at least to be the norm. No doubt Whittier had been” | 
more affected by the currents of modern thought than he him-_ 
self realized. Certainly some of the outward forms of Quaker- 
ism he was ready to abandon, but not its central message. He 
believed in ‘““The Quaker of the Olden Time” and he knew | 
what that meant in history and what it required in the present. — 


67 Letter dated Oak Knoll, Danvers, 2nd mo. 18, 1879, printed in the Provis 
dence News, Dec. 17, 1892. This quotation was doubtless published from a copy i 
in Augustine Jones’s diary and is here corrected by it. That diary, now in the ™ 
possession of his daughter, Caroline R. Woodman, of Richmond, Indiana, gives” ‘ 
several evidences of the confidence which Whittier felt in the diarist as a Quake 
historian. The British Quaker periodical, The Friends Quarterly Examiner had | 
been started in 1867. In 1885, nineteen years later, its editor received and | 
quoted a letter from Whittier saying that he had been an appreciative reader of it | 
from the start. [Vol. xix. 427.] In 1875, when Friends of both branches neat | 
Philadelphia formed the Friends Historical Association, Whittier was invited | 
to become an honorary member. His cordial letter of acceptance with an ap: 
preciation of their initial historical publication is displayed by the Association | 
in their exhibit at the Atwater Kent Museum in Philadelphia. It was printed | 
in their Bulletin, xviii (1929), p. 51. 

68 The American Friend, xiv (1907), p. 800. 
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John G. Whittier, The Quaker Politician 


Making his rustic reed of song 

A weapon in the war with wrong, 

Yoking his fancy to the breaking plough, 
That beam-deep turned the soil 

For ‘Truth to spring and grow! 


bear out the point made by Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, when 
jhe described Whittier as being the “Lyric Poet of American 
|Politics.’’? 

To those who have always thought of Whittier as the Quaker 
jpoet, the knowledge that he served his time as a master poli- 
jtician in his younger days may come somewhat as a shock. ‘The 
jappellation “politician” has degenerated in the minds of so 
}many that it is no longer considered a badge of approval. Yet 
Whittier’s acknowledgment of his own personal desires to lead 
the life of an active politician is worthy of study by those per- 

sons who need an experienced guide. 

) No better piece of advice could be cited for young people 
interested in political reforms than that which Whittier is said 
to have given to a boy of fifteen, “My lad, if thou wouldst win 
success, join thyself to some unpopular but noble cause.’” 


1 Boston Evening Transcript, April 6, 1901. 
2 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company 1894), I, 122. 
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He was ever conscious of the power of the intelagene voter | 
and in his poem, “The Poor Voter on Election Day,” says: 


To-day, alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 

My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne!* 


and again in his “The Eve of Election” he urges the voter to, © 


. strike the key 
Of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one!* 


One of the best appraisals of Whittier and his political activ 
ities is that given by Robert Rantoul’, who said: y 


Mr. Whittier’s career in practical politics has been notable and 
instructive. He did what we must all learn to do before public — 
life will be purified. So long as we hold it disreputable to mix in | 
politics, we do our part towards making politics disreputable.® 


So 


Later he adds: 


He [Whittier] learned early the lesson most needful to re- 
formers, that the reformatory attitude, however modestly assumed, ~ 
is in itself offensive to the general mind; that the average man feels | 
what is good enough for him ought to be good enough for anybody, 
and repels the assumption that a neighbor can teach him in the 
higher concerns of life. 

He was not only a politician, believing in the political miCHhOee \ 
for political ends, but he was that much berated being—a practical { 
politician. No candidate for congressman, nor for governor, was: 
agreed on in his section, from the foundation of the party, except | 
his judgment had been consulted at the outset, and it was much) 
respected. He seems to have the unerring instinct, which serves him | 


3 The Chapel of the Hermits and Other Poems (Boston, 1853) . 

4 Home Ballads and Poems (Boston, 1860) . Wi, 

5 Boston Evening Transcript, April 6, 1901. i 

6 See Christian Century, Sept. 17, 1941, for an up-to-the minute call to politi- 
cal action entitled “Growing Political Roots,” by Kermit Eby, in which he Says: 
“One good precinct captain is worth fifty resolutions and one good alderman a | 
thousand petitions. We so-called ‘Soha people’ have never properly emphasis 
the role of the political organization.” 
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| like a divining rod, for selecting candidates and passing on their 
| availability and fitness. 

Mr. Whittier had started out in life with a distinct ambition to 
| sit in Congress for his district. Of this he made no secret. He saw 
) clearly the work to be done and was eager to bear a hand in doing it. 
He was almost a partisan politician. He would probably have 
| contended that, with human nature constituted as it is—so prone 
to extremes, so alien to logic and philosophy—it were better to be 
|a partisan than to keep aloof from politics altogether. He believed 
that the citizen of a free republic owes his best effort to keep its 
| ideals high and its course true and, failing such effort, had no right 
|to complain, whatever may befall the state.’ He well knew that a 
| free country can no more be governed without parties than without 
jlaws—that the essentials of a party are leadership and principles 
jand a following, and that his patriotism is not earnest, that he is 
| too nice for his surroundings, who is unwilling to codperate, in order 
to secure a common end, with men with whom he has nothing in 
common but the end in view. 


| Whittier once said, “I early saw the necessity of separate 
|political action on the part of the abolitionists, and was one of 
the founders of the Liberty Party—the germ of the present Re- 
publican Party.” 

)) Edward Everett Hale said of Whittier that, “He had that 
divine lyric impulse to which, fortunately for us, a few men 
and women are born in each generation.” For instance, Whit- 
‘tier wrote the song, “Kansas Emigrants,” in 1854 to describe 
ithe efforts of some forty New Englanders who left Boston for 
| Kansas: 


We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


This political song was so popular that “the words of that 
song were sung in railway cars and in cabins built of sods of 
‘mud. And where the song was not sung, the words were. re- 
peated and remembered as the simple and convenient creed of 
(the movement which in fact was the first wave of the flood 
which overwhelmed the system of slavery. ‘To perceive at the 


instant the importance of the movement, to forecast its success, 
7Emphasis added by the author of this article. 
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and to encourage those who personally engaged in its hardship ~ 
—this was the contribution of what we call a seer or a poet 4 
in the great struggle of the time.”* : 
Whittier. was a marked man several times in his political — 
career, and it is reported that governors of states offered re-_ 
wards for his head, but he was not silent. His earliest hair- ~ 
breadth escape was from the pro-slavery mob at the time of the 
firing of Pennsylvania Hall, at which time he “put ona wig ~ 
and a long white overcoat, and again ventured into the midst : 
of the mob.”® 9 
Again, Whittier said: “ .... the Concord mob.... fell 
upon me with stones and missiles, and my escape with nothing — 
worse than a few bruises was something to be thankful for.” 
On another occasion, Whittier, being mistaken for his friend Ls 
Thompson, was so overwhelmed with rotten eggs that the coat | 
which he wore “could never be cleansed. It was kept as a relic ] 
until after the war, when boxes of clothing were sent from 
Amesbury to the needy freemen.’’" It was on this occasion that — 
he changed his Quaker hat for that of a clergyman in order to 
effect his escape. | 
It is interesting to note that apparently the origin of the — 
split that separated Whittier and William Lloyd Garrison in — 
their later anti-slavery efforts was over the question of the rights _ 


of women. Pickard says: 


C. C. Burleigh, who succeeded Whittier as the editor of the | 
“Pennsylvania Freeman,” declined to publish an article sent him by 
Whittier in regard to the exclusion of women delegates by the Lon- _ 
don convention. Commenting upon it in a letter to his cousin, | 
Moses Cartland, he [Whittier] said ‘Burleigh has written me i 
declining to publish my article. Very well, I shall not trouble him. 
in future. He says he has reason for believing that had Lucretia | 
Mott been Orthodox (instead of a Hicksite Friend) she would have - 
been admitted. J don’t believe it.” It was difference of opinion upon 


8 Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 8, 1892. 

9 Pickard, Life and Letters, I, page 234, footnote. 
10 Tbid., page 143. 

11 [bid., page 150, footnote. 
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this unimportant matter which made the first considerable break 
in the anti-slavery ranks. Whittier agreed with Garrison as to the 
appropriateness of giving public positions to women capable of hold- 
ing them, but did not approve of the attempt to force this issue upon 
a convention, a majority of the delegates to which did not approve 
of it. He would not drive out of the anti-slavery ranks those who 
were not ready for the enfranchisement of women.” 


That Whittier was a strict party man—the Republican, of 
course, which he helped to form—is fully attested to in his letter 
written from Amesbury on November g, 1872, to Benjamin 
Perley-Poore. Here he refers to the situation as he was glad 
to refer to it in that year, saying: 


I am glad the election is over; and glad that the Democrats have 
ceased to be formidable, as I have always done I voted the Repub- 
lican ticket entire, but not without some fear that the overwhelm- 
ing majority may be taken as an endorsement of all abuses and 
errors.!? 


Whittier’s political balance, combined with his own ac- 
knowledged desire to hold public office, is wholeheartedly ex- 
plained in a personal letter. He wished to be elected as a Rep- 
resentative and says: “The truth of the matter is, the thing 
would be peculiarly beneficial to me, if not at home it would 
be so abroad. It would give me an opportunity of seeing and 
knowing our public characters, and in case of Mr. Clay’s election 
might enable me to do something for myself or my friends. It 
would be worth more to me now, young as I am [24], than 
almost any office after I had reached the meridian of life.’ 

Further, following the political vernacular of the average 
politician, he says: “In this matter, if I know my own heart, I 
am not entirely selfish. I never yet deserted a friend, and I never 
will. If my friends enable me to acquire influence, it shall be 
exerted for their benefit.” 

As an experienced politician, Whittier knew how to control 


12 [bid., page 258. 

13 Letter in author’s collection. 

14 Pickard, Life and Letters, Vol. 1, 169. 
15 [bid. 
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votes far and near. Never a gifted public speaker, he depended — 
upon the many other avenues of attack still available to the 
conscientious reformer. He was particularly active in obtaining | 
petitions from his district, which, he then saw to it, were pre- 
sented to Congress. Letters to the editors were his favorite 
weapon, and he was always able to write a poem covering some ~ 
special point of political activity, and the poems were often so — 
satirical that they carried their point as perhaps nothing else 
could. | | 

That Whittier’s blood stream was activated politically rather 
than purely poetically is emphasized by William Channing : 
Gannett, quoting, as he says, from an interview in which Whit- 
tier said: “It was anti-slavery that saved me from being the worst 
kind of a politician.” 


Gannett further said: “I believe he never made but one 
speech in his life, and that was a failure. But as a button hole 
man he was good. He had fame in the Massachusetts band of — 
abolitionists as a lobbyist, and that was the function usually 
entrusted to him—that and editorship.’ 


If Whittier had lived, he might well have been offered the — 
poet laureateship of the now defunct America First Com- 
mittee. He was for the tariff to protect American industry, and ~ 
he never seemed to hesitate to impress the English that we 


had rights that we should preserve. Something would be said © 


in England and Whittier would reply with an appropriate © 
poem. The English ruling class was generally more favorable 
to the cause of the South, so much so that Whittier exclaimed: — 


Tear from your flag its holy cross, 


And in your van of battle toss 
The pirates’ skull-bone blazon! 


Earlier when the Liverpool Advertiser suggested “the only true : 
policy for America is entire freedom of trade. Every other sys- | 


16 Unity, Sept. 22, 1892. Emphasis added by the author of this article. 
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| tem is false, delusive and hazardous,” Whittier replied under 
| the title ““Tariffiana, No. 2”: 


Hark! the voice of John Bull, who with fatherly care, 
Still watches the nation he governed of old, 

And breathes for its weal a benevolent prayer, 
Whenever the tale of our greatness is told! 


Take heed to its warning;—the wisdom of ages— 
In disinterested benevolence proffered; 
Each word of advice, and each maxim, worth pages 
Of all that our short-sighted statesmen have offered. 


Fools!—fools! that ye are, will ye listen to them— 

To Jefferson, Clinton, and Madison when 
Immaculate Britain is heard to condemn 

The maxims that governed those prejudiced men? 


Why talk of our statesmen?—the thought is absurd, 
From Britain your notions of policy draw— 

Henceforth be the voice of our leaders unheard, 
And the nod of John Bull understood as a law. 


Hurra for old England!—let that be the cry, 

Which shall gladden the arrogant lord of the waves; 
Hurra for John Bull!—let it ring to the sky 

"Till the ghosts of your fathers shall start from their graves. 


Let the eagle that soars with the wings of the storm— 
The bird of our country, his wanderings check; 
Bend lowly in homage the pride of his form, 
That the foot of the Lion may rest on his neck. 


Such is England’s advice—will ye dare disobey, 
And call her kind counsel the whisper of guile? 
Shall the thought of your fathers a moment outweigh 
The love which ye bear to the “fast-anchored’’ isle?! 


Again, when on account of ill health he found it impossible 
| to attend the London conference in 1840, he wrote a letter 
| to his friend, James C. Fuller, of London: 


| 17 Frances Mary Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet, 
} 1825-1835 (Bristol, N. H.: Musgrove Printing House, 1930) . 
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PHILA. 5 5th mo 41 
Dear JAs. C. FULLER 
Thy kind letter was duly rec'd. I needed no urging to 
attend the London Conference, but the state of my health 
forbids me to attempt it—I bow to the necessity of the case 
—urgently entreating thee to do all in thy power to 
awaken the attention of English Friends to the state of 
our Society in this country on the slave question. I do not 
wish to have the difficulties here exaggerated but that 
our English Friends should know the whole truth, that 
they may deal with us faithfully. In much love—I am ever 
thy friend. 

J. G. WuItTIER"”® 


Whittier’s political life in Philadelphia consisted largely of i 


editorial work with the National Enquirer, later changed to © 
Pennsylvania Freeman. It was soon after the separation of © 


Friends, and he discovered ‘‘that the Orthodox Friends of Phila- — 
delphia, although fully believing in the right of abolition, were ~ 


very shy of joining in the public movements of the abolitionists. — | 
This threw Greenleaf almost entirely with the Hicksite division ~ 


of the society, and he being always retiring did not soon make ~ 
many personal acquaintances on our side, although he belonged ~ 
to the Orthodox division.’’?® | 

It would seem that Pennsylvania needs a modern Whittier. | 
At any rate, he would no doubt have been able to offer words of ~ 
advice and wisdom. William Dudley Foulke in a letter which is | 
dated Washington, D. C., January 24, 1902, to Howard M. Jen- — | 
kins, says: ““My personal impression is that Philadelphia re- | 
formers have less practical sense than those in any other part of ~ 
the country. I think, if it were not so Pennsylvania would not 
be in the pitiable condition it is today.’’° q 

In 1860 Whittier gave voice to the thought that the Quakers | 
of Pennsylvania were a powerful group politically if they could © 
be gotten out. He titles his campaign song: 


18 Letter in possession of the author. 

19 Pickard, Life and Letters, 1, 221. 

20 Charles M. Jenkins Collection (Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore — 
College) . 
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‘THE QUAKERS ARE OUT 
Not vainly we waited and counted the hours, 
The buds of,our hope have all burst into flowers. 
No room for misgiving—no loop-hole of doubt,— 
We've heard from the Keystone! ‘The Quakers are out. 


The plot has exploded—we’ve found out the trick; 
The bribe goes a-begging; the fusion won’t stick. 
When the Wide-awake lanterns are shining about, 
The rogues stay at home, and the true men are out! 


The good State has broken the cords for her spun; 
Her oil-springs and water won’t fuse into one; 

‘The Dutchman has seasoned with Freedom his kraut, 
And slow, late, but certain, the Quakers are out! 


Give the flags to the winds! set the hills all aflame! 
Make way for the man with the Patriarch’s name! 
Away with misgiving—away with all doubt, 

For Lincoln goes in, when the Quakers are out!?! 


| There are some persons who would criticize Whittier because 
jin later years he did not use his political acumen and rhyme 
against the acknowledged evils of mass production incident to 
| the shoe-manufacturing factories in his area. They claim that 
| though the Emancipation Proclamation freed the Negro slaves, 
| the working conditions in the New England shoe factories later, 
| in many respects, almost emulated the despicable conditions that 
| existed under slavery in the South. 

| It is true that his “Songs of Labor” were written from the 
| brighter side, and he saw only beauty and happiness for the 
|}men and women in the shoe industry, when he says in “The 
| Shoemakers”’: 


And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it. 


“All honor to the good old Craft, 
Its merry men and women!” 


21 The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge Edi- 
tion, 1894) . 
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Whittier earned money in his youth making slippers, so that 
considering the crude implements available to him, the machine 7) 
age came more as an emancipation than as a drudgery. It is not 7 
unreasonable to believe that Whittier was cognizant of the | 
working conditions which did prevail. No doubt he really con- 7 
sidered them much better than those bitter experiences of his 
early days. Almost any person who was raised on a farm in those 
days had vivid recollections of drudgery, some of which was 
relieved with the advent of the machine. Pickard says, “At the 7 
age of seventeen he sustained injuries from over-exertion in |) 
farm work, from the effects of which he never fully recovered.” 

Finally, Whittier would no doubt have agreed with F. W. 
Sollmann, who says: “‘It is difficult to conceive how anyone in 
the light of events today can exclude politics from the realm of 
religion. By politics I mean the relations among the citizens of 
a nation and between the nations of mankind. To ignore these 
relations is to be indifferent toward the integration or disin- ) 
tegration of society; it is to leave to irreligious people decisions 
about peace and war between social groups and nations; it is 
to waive responsibility for religious freedom or persecution.” 


22 Pickard, Life and Letters, I, 22. 


_?3 Religion and Politics (Pendle Hill Pamphlet Number Fourteen: Pendle || 
Hill, Wallingford, Pa.) , page 6. L | 
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The Career of Elias Hicks 


|Ex1as Hicks had a strange career. When he died in 1830 his 
|name was associated in many minds with the promulgation of 
jheretical ideas, but his heresy was of a curious sort. Instead of 
|being a bold young radical, the typical reformer, he had spent 
jmost of his long life in a modest manner, attracting little pub- 
|lic attention of any kind. For more than seventy years his life 
was relatively placid and commonplace, marked only by pe- 
jculiar sorrows in his family and fairly extensive journeys in 
the Quaker ministry. He was an industrious farmer, a faithful 
jhusband, a loving father, an acceptable speaker, a conventional 
|Friend in dress and speech. In all these matters he was much 
jlike scores of other Friends of the period, who never aroused 
suspicion and whose names are consequently forgotten. 

| The spectacle of an aged heretic is no more paradoxical than 
jis the spectacle of the rustic radical. We tend to associate dan- 
lgerous freedom of thought, not only with enthusiastic youth, 


‘but also with industrial and academic centers. This man, who 


| did not become generally suspected until he was more than 
seventy years old, was practically without education, and was 
very much the countryman as long as he lived. ‘The paradoxical 
\result was that most of his liberal followers lived in the country 
\districts, while most of his strong antagonists were city Friends. 
_ By a strange combination of circumstances and personal 
\characteristics, Elias Hicks spent the last ten years of his long 
)\life in the center of a growing storm, which finally separated the 


| 
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religious society to which he had devoted the best energies of — 
his life. His last ten years were as exciting as the first seventy — 
were calm. On them his reputation rests. He experienced pop- — 
ular acclaim punctuated by public denunciation; he attracted — 
great crowds wherever he went; he inspired a small boy whom — 
he probably never knew. 

In spite of the fact that the name of Elias Hicks is still widely ~ 
known, there is good reason to suppose that his career is not — 
well or truly understood. Part of the difficulty arises from © 
the emotional confusion which is naturally produced by a bitter 
controversy, but this is not all. The modern reader is also hind- ~ 
ered by the fact that the Journal of Elias Hicks was put to- 
gether in a poor way, has never been edited, and is confusing — 
when taken alone. The only way in which we can get a clear | 
understanding of his career is to supplement his autobiographi- © 
cal record with his own letters, many of which are unpublished, ~ 
the journals of his contemporaries, the controversial pamph- © 
lets of the period, and the contemporary newspaper accounts. 
No critical biography, making use of these available sources, is” 
in existence. Most of the required documents, however, are to_ 
be found in the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore Col- — 
lege. | 


I 


The chief facts in the career of Elias Hicks can be enumerated | 
briefly. He was born March 19, 1748, on a farm in Hempstead, _ 
a few miles west of the village of Jericho, Long Island. The 
Jericho Road, the central highway of Long Island, is named 
for this village. After a boyhood practically devoid of formal , 
schooling, he was apprenticed to a carpenter at the age of 
seventeen, and became independent when he was twenty-one. | 
On January 2, 1771, he married Jemima Seaman, the only | 
child of the owners of a farm at Jericho. The couple settled at 
Jericho after a few weeks and lived there together in faithful © 
devotion for more than fifty-eight years. Jemima was buried on > 
Elias’ eighty-first birthday, and he spoke at the funeral. 
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| Throughout all these years Elias Hicks worked on the farm 
jat Jericho, but it soon became clear that his gift in the ministry 
|was an important fact in his life. This gift was officially ac- 
jknowledged by the monthly meeting at Westbury when he was 
|thirty years of age. Though the Revolutionary War was in 
jprogress, it affected his manner of life but slightly. He refused 


jto share in the war in any way, took care of his growing family, 


and began to make short trips to neighboring Friends’ meetings, 
where he often spoke, but never except under a great sense of 
jurgency. So quiet and private was much of Hicks’ mature 
life that he passes over more than five years with no mention in 
lhis Journal. This interlude, however, was far from calm in the 
private life of Elias and Jemima, since it was marked by the 
jdeath of their two older sons. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century was for Elias a 
jtime of growing opportunity, with several visits to scattered 
}parts of New York and New England. ‘There was nothing about 
|these visits to distinguish them from other visits of public 
\Friends in the same period. ‘There were, of course, physical 
\hardships of travel, but they were unimportant. 

| Hicks’ first real acquaintance with Philadelphia did not come 
juntil he was fifty years of age. In 1798 he visited Friends in 
jPennsylvania and Maryland and was well received, even though 
jhe attacked slavery in a vigorous manner when he spoke below 
ithe Mason and Dixon line. On this same journey he attacked 
|deism as represented by ‘Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. He 
|visited the Eastern Shore of Maryland and had meetings with 
\the ‘““Nicholites’” who were giving up a separate existence and 
|were, for the most part, joining Friends. He had a good hear- 
ing around Philadelphia. 

After this break into the citadel of Quakerdom at the end 
of the century the visits of Elias to the Middle Atlantic States 
were frequent, but more distant points were also touched. In 
1801 he crossed the mountains for the first time to visit the 
) frontier country of western Pennsylvania, and late in 1803 
the made his first journey to Canada. 
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The bitterest time in the entire life of Elias Hicks undoubted- 
ly came in 1805 with the death of his last son. The third had 
died in 1802. He had four sons in all, and each died in the — 
same mysterious fashion, even though separated by several years. 


lessened vitality and could not walk as they approached adoles- — 
cence. Both died at about the age of fourteen. The two younger ~ 
sons, Jonathan and John, born about the time of the death of 
David and Elias, took the places of their deceased brothers and © 
later re-enacted the same tragedy. Showing the same symptoms ~ 
as their brothers, one died just before he was seventeen, and — 
the other just after his seventeenth birthday. The situation is ) 
rendered more curious by the fact that, of the five daughters | 
who survived infancy, none seemed to be weak. One lived to) 
be ninety years old, and another ninety-two. q 

Very little reference to this unusual personal sorrow found | 
its way into the Journal, but one letter of the period reveals | 
much. It was written late in 1805 after the death of the last - 
surviving boy. Replying to an invitation to make a minis: - 
terial visit to Pennsylvania he says: 


* 
I may inform thee, that I am and have been for some time past 
so far removed from anything of that nature, as that I have been | 
almost discouraged from standing forth as an advocate in the cause — 
even at home, I have felt myself so deserted both within and with- | 
out, that I was almost ready to call in question all that has passed | i 
in that way, but I wish not to complain nor suffer a murmuring | 
thought against the dispensations, permitted by a divine providence, 
but endeavour to flee to my refuge until the cloudy weather is 
over. » | 
The first hint of criticism of the teaching of Hicks came in) 
1808, when he was sixty years old, and it came from Stephen | 
Grellet, who was only thirty-four at the time. Both men were 
appointed on a committee of New York Yearly Meeting which | 
was charged with the duty of visiting the local meetings to see’ 
what could be done about the distressing religious conditions, | 
which, it was believed, prevailed. Many weeks were spent in| 
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| this work, most of the members of the committee traveling as a 
body. Grellet had become very evangelical in reaction against 
| the deism of his youth and the teaching of Hicks seemed to him 
| likely ‘to lessen the authority of the Holy Scriptures, to un- 
dervalue the sacred offices of our holy and blessed Redeemer, 
and to promote a disregard for the right observance of the first 
day of the week.” Grellet spoke directly to Hicks, the latter 
promising to be more guarded in his statements, but Grellet 
| considered that this promise was not fulfilled and stated his 
| disagreement publicly, though there is no evidence that the 
hearers took the matter seriously. 

| The next important event in the career of Elias Hicks came 
in the summer of 1815. Being now sixty-seven years of age 
and not so much occupied with agricultural labors, Elias had 
time to read, as he had never had before, in his busy life. In 
fact he was becoming quite literary, having, in the preceding 
year, for the first and only time of his life, taken the initiative 
in publishing a product of his own mind. This was a pamphlet 
entitled Observations on the Slavery of the Africans and Their 
| Descendants and on the use of the produce of their Labour. 

| The chief book read in this critical period was a church his- 
tory and it caused great intellectual excitement in the old man. 
“I therefore,” he says in his Journal, “‘spent the day quietly at 
home; and in reading a portion of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
| tory of the Fifth Century, and which is enough to astonish any 
| sensible, considerate man.” ‘The book opened Hicks’ eyes to the 
| speed with which abuses entered the Christian church after its 
| founding, and it seemed to him that the simple teaching of 
Christ had been wholly perverted. 

The reading of other church histories followed, and Hicks 
became convinced that corruption is associated with what- 
ever is institutional or external. Therefore, we must guide 
| people to a complete dependence upon the inner witness. If 
)) Elias had had an ordinary education or a wider acquaintance 

_ with history he might have had sympathy with various ap- 
proaches to the gospel, but, as events developed, he had only 
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one message from this time. In his effort to stress this one mes- — | 
sage he often made loose remarks which harmed his useful- 
ness, but not his forcefulness. Grellet was back from Europe : 
and “laboured in love’ with Elias in this same important year, ‘| 
but he was not able to arouse others to the danger he sensed ; 
in the teaching of Hicks. We know something of what this — 
teaching was because of remarks made by Elias in September, | 
1815. He was pleading for ‘‘a real experimental knowledge of ~ 
God and Christ,” and warning against “confidence in a mere ~ 
traditional or historical belief.’’ He was, indeed, so emphasizing | 
a special kind of mystical experience that he was virtually ne- — 
glecting the historic Christian revelation. i 

Early in 1816 Elias took to the road again, this time to New i 
England. It was his first ministerial journey after the critical — 
intellectual events of 1815, and, accordingly, his message had a 
new vigor. He now spoke of immediate and continual revela- ~ 
tion in no uncertain terms. He told his hearers that any — 
creeds or forms of religion, including the Bible, were of little a 
or no value to man “without the immediate aid” of the inspir- 
ing spirit. Perhaps the change is best explained by saying he — 
stressed the negative aspect of the doctrine more than in his _ 
early years. He had long spoken of the inner workings of the — 
spirit, but he had not so strongly denounced the merely tra- _ 
ditional, the merely historical, and the merely external. This — 
new note began to attract hearers as the milder form of the _ 
same message had not done. The first clear evidence of the | 
ability to attract the populace came in November, 1817, when i 
a special meeting for non-Friends was held at Mulberry Street — 
meetinghouse in Philadelphia. “Every avenue in the house © 
was filled with people,’ Hicks wrote, ‘standing as close as they 
could crowd together.” Something had happened to Elias 
since his last visit to Philadelphia, four years earlier. From 
this point on, he was conscious of the power he controlled in | 
the music of his words. But when this first real triumph came, © 
the Long Island farmer was only a few weeks short of his — 
seventieth birthday. 
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II 

The new popularity was followed almost at once by open 
criticism. This began, early in 1818, when Thomas and Phoebe 
| Willis, neighbors of Elias, accused the elderly Friend of failure 
| to give the Holy Scriptures their proper respect. In his reply 
| to a communication from Phoebe Willis, Hicks allowed him- 
| self to make unguarded statements that were bound to be used 
| against him. He even said the Bible had “been the cause of 
_four-fold more harm than good to Christendom, since the 
apostles’ days.’’ He denied that he was preaching a new doctrine 
| in his old age. Most of the Jericho Friends championed the 
| cause of Hicks and the problem seemed settled, but it was only 
| dormant. 

The year 1819, the year of the birth of a second son to Hicks’ 
young friends, Walter and Louisa Whitman, was marked for 
| Elias by his longest journey up to that time, a journey to Ohio. 
| In Ohio there were great crowds and no opposition appeared. 
| On the return journey there were six busy days in Philadelphia, 
| days when the meetinghouses were filled to overflowing. But 
| at Pine Street meetinghouse there was a severe rebuff in that 
| the men’s meeting adjourned while Elias was speaking to the 
| women, and consequently he found no men to address when he 
| returned to their side of the house. 
| These evidences of criticism were suggestive, but not of 
| such a nature as to indicate a real breach. That came in 1822, 
| after a slow journey through New Jersey, Maryland, and south- 
| ern Pennsylvania. The public interest in the arrival of Hicks at 
| Philadelphia is indicated by the fact that, in some of the Phila- 
I delphia newspapers, there appeared on December ninth an 
)) advertisement, signed by “A Citizen” and calling attention to 
!) arrival in the city of the now popular speaker. Enemies as 
_well as supporters were prepared for the visit. Joseph Whitall 
| had attended New York Yearly Meeting earlier in the year and 
| had brought back reports so disturbing that a committee of 
| twelve had been appointed by the Meeting for Sufferings to 
| consider the matter. 
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Different groups of elders met Elias Hicks and criticized his 7 
teaching, but he seems to have rejected wholly their criticism. 7 
On the nineteenth of December a letter was addressed to the ~ 
aged man, signed by ten elders, which concluded with the fol- 7 
lowing strong words: “Under these circumstances, it appears 
that thou art not willing to hear and disprove the charges 
brought against thee, we feel it a duty to declare that we 
cannot have religious unity with thy conduct nor with the doc- 
trines thou art charged with promulgating.” There is no doubt” 
that Hicks was haughty in his reply and in his entire conduct 7 
of the controversy, partly, it would seem, because of the con- | 
sciousness of popular support. His Journal lays a bit too much 4, 
stress on the size of the gatherings at which he was present. 

The only important feature of the controversy which was 
added after the deplorable events of December, 1822, was the 
introduction of English Friends. One of the most important 
of these was a young woman named Anna Braithwaite, who- 
tried to deal directly with Hicks in 1824. When they disputed 
about the divinity of Christ, and Mrs. Braithwaite said the full- 
ness of the godhead dwelt in Jesus, Elias answered that the | 
fullness of the godhead dwelt in every blade of grass. It is for- 
tunate, for the understanding of the situation, that the English | 
woman wrote an account of the interview before she left Amer- | 
ica later the same year. | 

Late in 1824, Hicks again journeyed to Baltimore and Phila- | 
delphia, and so much interest was aroused in his words by this 
time that a professional stenographer, M. T. C. Gould, followed _ 
him about and recorded his addresses in shorthand. Twelve | 
sermons, preached between November 14 and December 12, 7 
all in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, were published with 
the title, A Series of Extemporaneous Discourses. al 

Gould was encouraged by the success of this venture to pub- iy 
lish other volumes of sermons in a series called The Quaker. | 
The first volume was devoted to twelve sermons by Elias Hicks | 
preached in the neighborhood of Philadelphia in November | 
and December, 1826. Later volumes included some of the | 
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sermons of Hicks as well as those of other prominent Friends, 
incient and modern. These stenographic reports give evidence, 


i isparagingly of dependence on the Christ of historical fact. 
Dne of the most extreme passages came in a sermon delivered at 


So it is with this Christ, this light within, because it is a mani- 
lestation of the spirit of God, and this manifestation is given to us, 
jo profit withal. And it would be better for all professors to keep it 
imder that name; because, when we mention Christ, men’s minds 
| e turned outward, so that sometimes we are almost afraid to name 
he name of Christ, as it leads them to the contemplation of an 
putward body, a visible object .. . 

| Now, if we make an image in our minds;—if we offer up prayers 
lo some image;—if remembering that Christ without, who did these 
| ighty miracles—that Jesus Christ of Nazareth, who did these 
firacles, we make an image of that man and bow down to him; we 
yorship an image, as much as if we worshipped a golden image like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s. 


When we realize that such extreme statements were made and 


} The year 1826 also saw the coming of a strong delegation of 
Iinglish Friends, among them the able leader, Thomas Shilli- 
be, who stayed in America three years. Often, in this time, he 
Ind Elias were in the same meetings, but the cleavage between 
em became greater as the months passed. Hicks considered that 
ne English Friends were trying to make trouble for him, and 
je came to think of his message as somehow associated with the 
jemocratic spirit of America which was in contrast to the 


istocratic or conventional spirit of England. 
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After this there was no marked change in the career of Elias | 
Hicks. Crowds, opposition, and stenographic reports continued | 
as before. It is interesting to note, however, that Hicks was not — 
in Philadelphia when the division of 1827 took place. He was | 
staying quietly at home. He did, however, experience the ace 
tual excitement of separation in both New York and Ohio. The | 
New York separation occurred in May, 1828, and a month | 
later the veteran traveler started for Ohio. ‘Thomas Shillitoe 
also decided to make a western trip and followed a few days j 
behind. Thus most of the journey across Pennsylvania was ai 
series of skirmishes. On some occasions both men were in the 
same place at the same time. Elias had the bigger crowds, but | 
his English adversary was able to stir up the opposition of | 
ministers of other denominations. Sometimes, as at Westland | 
and Redstone, both men attended the same gathering and the | 
feeling was tense indeed. The modern reader finds this doubly | 
interesting, because both men left accounts. After Elias had 
spoken at the Quarterly Meeting at Westland, Shillitoe felt 1 
that aS “durst not do otherwise than expose E. H. as an im-| 
postor.”’ | 

A warning was sent ahead to Salem, Ohio, with the result | 
that the opposition party kept the meetinghouse locked until 
the appointed hour, then approached the door in a body, un) 
locked it and went in, giving the aged Long Islander no chance 
to enter. He promptly held a meeting in a schoolhouse near by) 
and, as usual, had the crowd. At New Garden the people began) 
to fill the meetinghouse an hour before the scheduled time of 
meeting. It is clear that the two aged antagonists were giving 
the pioneer “West’’ a real thrill. 

The yearly meeting at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, in Septembell 
1828, brought all this bad feeling to a climax. All the principal. 
figures were there. The English Friends, Anna Braithwaite and 
Thomas Shillitoe, were both present, and Marcus Gould had 
traveled the long distance to make a stenographic report. Fine 
ally, on September 8, there was a near-riot, people were stam: 
peded from the building by the report that the structure was 
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| Before going home Hicks went on to Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
‘but no subsequent scenes were as stirring as those at Mt. 
‘)Pleasant had been. He returned by way of Virginia and Mary- 
‘land, addressing great gatherings wherever he stopped. No 
house could hold the people who wished to attend. “My op- 
‘posing brethren,” he said, ‘“‘had, by their public opposition and 
erroneous reports, created such excitement in the minds of the 


overed twenty-four hundred miles. 
| Soon after her husband’s return from this most exciting of all 
jhis journeys, Jemima Hicks died. This was on March 17, 1829. 
WNor was this the only sorrow of that springtime, for in April 
ithe newly formed monthly meeting of Westbury and Jericho 
|prepared a document known as Elias Hicks’ “Disownment.” 
As might be expected, Thomas Shillitoe was on hand for the 
jevent and it is from his records that we know most about it, 
since Hicks did not refer to it in his own Journal, though he 
)}did mention it in a letter. 
After these sobering developments Elias set out in June, 
|1829, on one more major journey. The journey was well ad- 
vertised by both parties and it was generally recognized that 
|the old man’s purpose was to clear himself of charges, main- 
) taining that his teaching was fully orthodox when judged by the 
| standard of primitive Friends. In northern New York he had a 
|} running debate with Stephen Grellet, the man who had been 
his first critic twenty-one years before. 
This last journey occupied most of the remainder of the 
year, ending with meetings in New York and Brooklyn. The last 
_ of the long series was held in Morrison’s Ball Room in Brooklyn 
under conditions which were described in a lively manner by 
Walt Whitman after the lapse of many years. This last sermon 
in the last great tour was given on November 16, 1829.’ 


1 Whitman could not remember whether it was November or December, 
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Writing about the meeting almost fifty-nine years later, Whi Het 
man maintained that the scene was still vivid in his memory. 
a ten-year-old boy he was allowed to attend with his father and 
mother as a special reward for good behavior. It was a strange 
place for a religious meeting and it was a curiously mixed gath- 
ering made up of the local aristocracy in grand outfits as well), 
as of some Friends in plain garb. It is the poet’s reaction to the i 
discourse which interests us most. oh 

It presently becomes very fervid, and in the midst of its fervor \y 
he takes the broad-brim hat from his head and almost dashing it 
down with violence on the seat behind, continues with uninte * 
rupted earnestness. But, I say, I cannot repeat, hardly suggest his 
sermon ... A pleading, tender, nearly agonizing conviction, and P 
magnetic stream of natural eloquence, before which all minds andi} 
natures, all emotions, high and low, gentle or simple, wield i 
entirely without exception, was its cause, method, and effect. Many, i 
very many were in tears. 


There is abundant evidence that this experience of childs | 
hood was most important in the development of the poet’s 
mind. His mature conversation abounded in references to Hicks! 
and he had a bust of Hicks made for his home in Camden. Hei’ 
hoped to write a book about Hicks, but put the task off too long.? 2 \' 


I remember how I dream’d to write perhaps a piece about E. H. | 
and his book and discourses, however long afterward—for my) 
parents’ sake—and the dear Friends too! And the following 1 is what | 
has at last but all come out of it—the feeling and intention nevell 
forgotten yet! qt 


The connection hung by a tender thread. If the boy had | 
not heard the old man in Brooklyn that night, it is likely that} 
he never would have heard him. Elias rode home to Jericho, } 
closed the Journal he had kept for years and signed his name. }} 
His career was ended and he had made his most enthusiastic } 
disciple without knowing that he had done so. He wrote a few: : 


2 Evidence that the intention was long-standing is found in Whitman’s cor- 
respondence. Eight years before the actual writing of the note on Hicks, Mrs. 
E, S, L., of Detroit, was writing about the intention, 
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| Elias Hicks 
ptters that winter and died quietly on Saturday evening, 
Vebruary 27. 


II] 


1) The fact that Hicks inspired Whitman is very important, im- 
jortant for the understanding of both men. There is no reason 
)p suppose that Whitman remembered what the old man said; 
fact, he specifically says he did not remember, but the mood 
eems to have been formative in the boy’s life. The fact that 
| lias was a great man in the eyes of the Whitmans made the 
ensitive boy the more receptive. Here was one of his own 
people who had achieved what seemed like fame. It was natural 
Nhat the poetic mood of the old man should be contagious. Was 
ian accident that one Long Islander loved to say that the full- 
hess of the godhead dwelt in every blade of grass, and another 
yong Islander called his poems Leaves of Grass? 

)) The oratory of Hicks included passages which tended to fall 
mto regular stress. The heavily accented periods were like the 
Madences of prose poetry which “approximate, without quite 
Neaching, metrical regularity’’.* When we realize that Hicks, like 
)most Friends of his period, spoke in a singsong chant when im- 
assioned, we begin to have a valuable hint concerning the 
brigin of Whitman’s verse. Whitman himself indicated this 
when he said to Horace Traubel: 

I am convinced that the songs of that Quaker evangelism, the old 


tongs, would today be precious, inestimably precious—a suggestion of 
the old English balladry, if not in themselves as symmetrical. 


|) The evidence that the mood of Hicks was contagious is found 
Jnot chiefly in similarity of cadence, but, far more, in the 
himilarity of the dominant message of Walt Whitman and the 
MJominant message of Elias Hicks. In a real sense it was a “Song 
of Myself” that the Long Island farmer had been singing for so 
many years. “Always,” says Whitman, “E.H. gives the service 
jof pointing to the fountain of all naked theology, all religion, 


3 Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, pp. 85, 86. 
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of Bibles, saints, churches, exhortation, vicarious atonements 4 

the canons outside of yourself and apart from man—E.H. to the | 

religion inside of man’s very own nature.” For the poet this be: 

came: Mt 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 1 
God not in the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 


than myself. 
If we print Hicks’ words in the same way we have: 


Nor have I ever found a Saviour anywhere else 
But in the light, spirit, and grace of God in my own soul.’ 


The boy who heard Hicks in Morrison’s Ball Room was later’ 
to write: 


In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one 
is sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that where- 
soeer I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 


But already Hicks had said: 


And the law of God is written in every heart, and it is 
there that he manifests himself; 

And in infinite love, according to our necessities, states, 
conditions. 

And as we are all various and different from one another, 
more or less, 

So the law by the immediate operation of divine grace in . 
the soul, 

Is suited to every individual according to his condition.® 


_ When we try to understand Elias Hicks as a theologian we 
are balked at every turn. He was a very poor theologian. He 


4 The Quaker, Vol. III, p. 110. 
5 Ibid., Mol. II, p. 275. 
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would not define his terms, he had a most inadequate sense of 
history, he cared little for intellectual refinements. Wholly 
pblivious to the complexities and difficulties of the world-view 
Whis teaching suggested, he pushed ahead as though everything 
were simple. He relied utterly on what he considered the “per- 
fect, self-evident certainty’’ of his own experience and never 
seemed to ask himself about the next step when such self- 
evident certainties clashed. Why is one man’s certainty better 
than that of another? Why, to be specific, wasn’t Shillitoe’s in- 
her assurance as dependable as his own? 

| If Hicks had tried seriously to answer this question he would 
have been forced to pay attention to the way in which the lessons 
of history affect the weight of evidence. He would have seen 
that the historical events of the Christian revelation might have 
Wcorroborated and balanced the inner revelation of Christ 
in the heart on which he depended so much. He might have 
seen the value of Biblical authority, not as a substitute for im- 
imediate revelation, but as a support and complement of im- 
mediate revelation. He might have learned that creeds are 
mot idle inventions. 

| The truth is that Hicks was not a theologian at all, but a 
rustic poet. In this lies the significance of his career, the reason 
for both his success and his failure. He succeeded because he 
| had a simple and single message, the Song of Himself, which he 
gave with emotional power on all occasions. After he had suf- 
ifered enough to know human misery, and had read enough in 
\his old age to be convinced of the corruption which institutional 
life involves, Hicks was prepared to use the spoken voice to 
jarouse emotions with a simple theme. He moved men with his 
irude poetry, and was able to effect a transfer of his own deep 
feeling. His ability to do so made him seem dangerous to his 
‘critics. And it was the fact that he was chiefly a poet that led 
|to their criticism in the first place. Being a poet, he stated his 
|message in bold and vigorous, rather than careful language. 
Much of the power of both Hicks and Whitman lay in the 
fact that they were gifted, but not learned men. Both would 
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have avoided many mistakes if they had been better acquainted 
with their predecessors in theology or poetry, but in that case) 
they might never have been heard at all. “Make no quotations \ 
and no references to any other writers,’’ said Whitman. Hicks | 
went further: ‘And our chief business must be to divest our- | 
selves of all thoughts whatever, and to get our minds settled, and | 
separated from all creaturely cogitations. We have not come ( 
here to study for ourselves to know what to say or to do, but | 
we must be careless about these things.”® ‘That he really) 
was careless about these things is beyond doubt. His critics | 
were quite right in saying that he missed much that is valu-|| 
able in historic Christianity and likewise in historic Quakerism.) 
He was a rustic Emerson, imbued with a single luminous idea | 
and incapable of systematic, reflective thought. He might well 
have said, as Emerson said a few years later, “I could not pos-|| 
sibly give you one of the ‘arguments’ you cruelly hint at, on| 
which any doctrine of mine stands. For I don’t know what argu-) 
ments mean in reference to any expression of a thought.”’ The: 
poet, whether he live in Concord, in Jericho, or in Camden can} 
only declare and keep on declaring. | 

The only reasons for paying any attention to the career of | 
Elias Hicks, apart from its intrinsic interest, are two. He in- 
fluenced, to some degree, the division in the Society of Friends) 
which occurred in 1827-1828, and he likewise influenced, to 
some degree, the life and poetry of Walt Whitman. As the: 
effects of the division are gradually overcome, it is the second 
of these influences which is bound to receive the greater atten- 
tion. It now seems evident that the poetry of Whitman will be) 
remembered when the Quaker separation is quite forgotten. 

Not only will the poetic inspiration be recognized as the’ 
more important of the two influences in the long run, but the’ 
poetic inspiration actually sheds light on the theological prob-) 
Jem. It was because Elias Hicks was the kind of man who could’ 
inspire Whitman that his public career ended in the excite: 
ment it did. To listen to him was to share in a poetic experience, | 

6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 252. 
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and this can hardly fail to excite men’s passions. The last im- 
portant thing that Elias Hicks did was to leave a strong impres- 
sion on a sensitive poetic nature, and it is the end of the story 
which gives the key to the whole narrative. So understood, his 
career is recognized as possessing a unity of its own, and we 
honor the man for what he was, instead of reviling him for what 
he could not be. 


WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT 


VI 


French and German Friends in the Early 
Nineteenth Century 


‘To WILLIAM I. HULL,’ Hans Albrecht,? Wilhelm Hubben,? and 
Henry van Etten,* we are indebted for much of our knowledge 
/of Continental Quakerism before the rebirth of the Society of 
| Friends in Europe after the World War of 1914-1918. Since that 
| War, the development of Dutch, German, and French Quaker- 
‘ism is familiar to numerous living Friends who have visited 
| the existing groups and brought back news of these precious 
| additions to our international fellowship. The prospect for an 
: indigenous Quakerism in Europe has never been so bright as 
| now, when it need no longer be patronized by English and 
| American Friends. | 

| The four Friends mentioned above have placed at our dis- 
| posal the history of the establishment of Quakerism in the 
| seventeenth and eighteenth centuries upon the foundation of 


| 1 William I. Hull, Willem Sewel of Amsterdam, 1653-1720, the First Quaker 
| Historian of Quakerism (Swarthmore, Pa., 1933). William Penn and the Dutch 
Migration to Pennsylvania (Swarthmore, Pa., 1935) . 
| 2Hans Albrecht, “The Meeting House at Bad Pyrmont,” Bulletin of 
| Friends’ Historical Association (Philadelphia, 1936), Vol. xxv, No. 2, pp. 62-73. 
3 Wilhelm Hubben: Die Qudker in der deutschen Vergangenheit, Quaker- 
| Verlag, Bad Pyrmont, 1929. Cf. also, F. C. E. Schmid, Ursprung, Fortgang und 
| Verfassung der Qudkergemeinde zu Pyrmont (Braunschweig, 1805). Both Al- 
| brecht and Hubben acknowledge their debt to Schmid who was a contemporary 
and quite sympathetic observer of German Quakerism from 1790-1805. Addi- 
tional evidence, upon which all must draw, is found in the numerous Journals 
of British and American ministers to France and Germany. 

4Henry van Etten, Chronique de la vie quaker frangaise de 1750 a 1938 
(Société religieuse des Amis, Paris, 1938) . 
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existing groups of Pietists, so-called “Friends” and ° ‘Quakers’, 
Illuminés, Inspirés and other seekers who were to be found | 
in Holland, the Rhine valley, Westphalia, and in the Cévennes | 
region of southern France. Like the Mennonites, Moravians, 
Dunkards, Schwenkfelders and other groups who practiced a | 
pietistic life and quietistic methods of worship, these religious | 
communities found themselves outside of Catholicism and of) 
orthodox Protestantism. They attempted to live a simple life in| 
accordance with primitive Christianity as set forth in such i 
“spiritual reformers” as Boehme, Denck, Franck, Schwenk feld, j 
Menno and others. a 

These people were for the most part humble folk, poor inj 
this world’s goods, living in rural communities and frequently 
persecuted by both civil and ecclesiastical authorities. But they’ 
clung to the Bible, worshipped as inspired by the Holy Spirit, | 
established their own schools, protested against oaths and mili-| 
tary service. Thrown back upon themselves, they intermarried / 
much and emigrated in numbers to escape military service.’ 
This much appears to be common to all the groups in whom) 
London, New York, and Philadelphia Friends through visita-/ 
tion and financial help interested themselves from the time of; 
George Fox and William Penn until the second half of the) 
nineteenth century. Before 1900, however, Continental Quaker-) 
ism was practically dead, due to persecution, emigration, mat-! 
riage with non-members and spiritual drought. The last two 
factors are always at work everywhere. 

The documents herewith presented, however, have to do with! 
French and German Quakerism of the early nineteenth cen-) 
tury,—a period of considerable vitality due to the visits of so! 
many ‘‘public Friends” acting upon a revived call to evangelism) 
in the Society. All groups were visited by George Dillwyn and | 
Sarah Grubb in 1790, and after a long foreign service John’ 
Pemberton died at Pyrmont in 1795; four men and three women: 
Friends visited Congénies in 1788 and set up a meeting which! 
William Savery visited in 1797. 

But first of all visitors in point of time and also in point of | 
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effectiveness in the nineteenth century was Stephen Grellet 
| (1773-1855), that tireless Franco-American servant of the Lord! 
| Setting out from America four times, he stirred the dry bones 
| by his preaching and kindled new faithfulness by his family 
| visitations among European Friends who had been for years 
|} under the pall of Napoleon’s regime. He visited Congénies and 
)) neighboring villages in 1807, 1820 and 1832; Pyrmont and 
Minden he visited twice in 1814 and 1832. Deeply concerned for 
|the welfare of individuals, he secured lists of members of the 
|} Society and affiliated persons in all these three localities. In 
order that he might keep them by him and refer to them in his 
| correspondence, he asked for details regarding their age, their 
| children, occupations, etc., and in one case, probably in 1832, 
|} regarding their provision of Bibles and Testaments at Con- 
| génies. These papers, then, throw light upon the names, social 
| status, families and occupations of most of the Continental 
| Quakers of the time. The lists are certainly not quite complete, 
| but no such detailed information as this has been hitherto 
| available. Not without genealogical value for some families 
| whose members came to America, these lists complement and 
| perhaps vivify the historical researches of the Friends men- 
| tioned at the outset. 

| It is time to say that this material is drawn from the five 
| great volumes of Grellet Papers in the possession of the Phila- 
| delphia Library Company at Broad and Christian Streets, 
| Philadelphia. The lists are clearly written in ink, but are not 
| always correctly spelled or drawn up in the most intelligible 
' fashion. Most of the mistakes in spelling have been corrected. 
| But there was in those days a disconcerting lack of uniformity 
in the spelling of family names (e.g. Fage or Fages). One of the 
| Pyrmont lists, which was apparently prepared by young Benja- 
| min Seebohm, a German youth then sixteen years of age, 
| translated many given names and remarks into French for the 
| benefit of Grellet who spoke no German. The lists as here 
| printed are not photographic reproductions, but they present 
_ all the information contained in the original documents. A few 
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words will suffice to comment upon the individual exhibits. 
* 


I 


All the documents preserved in the collection of Grellet Papers 
have throughout been inserted very carefully in chronological order. | 
According to this order and to internal evidence these Congénies _ 
lists I and II of members date from 1813 or 1814 and they represent | 
the Quaker membership in southern France at about its peak. The - 
names are arranged by households in order of seniority. In general | 
the wife’s maiden name is entered either just before or just after | 
that of her husband. The men are workers on the land or they are — 
small tradesmen or artisans; several women spin or weave. Several | 
members are married to non-members. Most numerous are the clang 
of Majolier, Brun, Bénézet, Aubanel, Rabinel. 


I. Etat nominatif des familles et individus professant les 
principes des Amis appelés Quakers 4 Congénies et dans 
quelques autres communes environnantes du Dept. du Gard. 


Lieux de leur 


résidence Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier Observations 
Congénies Pierre Rabinel marié 65 Travailleur de 
terre 
a Marie Reboul 40 Faiseuse de bas 
Pierre 4 
i J. Baptiste Rabinel a 46 ‘Travailleur de 
terre 
Magdelaine Bénézet 48 Fileuse 
Marie 18 "A 
Magdelaine 16 : 
Jeanne ri + 
4 Francois Rabinel a 44 Travailleur de 
terre 
Francoise Bénézet 44 Fileuse 
Julie 9 
Fe Francois Grasset a 56 Marchand 
Elizabeth Rabinel 50 
Marie 13 
Elizabeth 10 
Hy Benjamin Grasset a 21 Faiseurde bas Son épouse n’est | 
Elizabeth Aubanel 22 pas de la société © 
> Magdelaine Roux veuve 70 . Aveugle 
de Francois Bénézet | 
MY, Jean-Francois Bénézet 4 38 Cultivateur Son épouse n’est || 
Marguerit 37 pas de la société _ 
Magdelaine 12 0 
Lucie 10 
Jeanne 7 
Cecile 2 


French and German Friends 


(Lieux de leur 


résidence Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier Observations 
(Congénies Jean Bénézet 48 Cordonnier 
Marie Blatiere 48 
Elie 13 
ie Antoine Brun 38 Marchand 
Marie Soujol 25 
Robert 2 
- Jean Soujol 48 Cultivateur 
Marie Paradon 50 
is Antoine Langlis 49 Faiseur de bas 
Elizabeth Grasset 54 
i Magdelaine Brun 40 Son mari ne pro- 
mariée 4 Jean Fourmaud fesse pas 
i" Louis-Antoine Majolier 49 
Marie Brun 48 
Francoise 19 
Antoine-George 15 
Christophe 13 
| Edouard 11 
1. Christine 9 
/ Lydie 7 ; 
| Elizabeth 21 
: Jean-Pierre Bénézet 60 Agriculteur 
Francoise Bouvier 60 
Bellamy 18 
sy Jean-Pierre Bénézet 30 Agriculteur 
Arnal 24 
Francoise 6 
Jean-Pierre 5 
Jérémie 2 
* Louis Bénézet 38 Commercant 
Elizabeth Aubonel 36 
Louis-George 14 
Antoine 12 
Urbain 9 
Jules 7 
Ursule % 4 
i Francois Bénézet 58 Cultivateur 
Jeanne Blatiere 58 
Jeanne 17 
Francois 11 
is Antoine Bénézet 23 Cordonnier 


Marie-Eleonore Paradon 23 
: Elizabeth Aubanel veuve 74 


Fage 

Jacques Fage a 35 Agriculteur 
Francoise Nourrit 34 

Elizabeth 14 

Francoise 12 

Adelaide 10 

Alix 8 

Jacques 4 i 

iS Pierre Bénézet a 34 tonnelier 

Marie Michel 32 

Pierre 12 

Justine 7 

Juny 5 
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Lieux de leur 


résidence Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier 
's 
Congénies Marie Clavel mariée 25 Son mari n’est pas — 
a André Nourrit 25 de la société 
Codognan Jean Clavel mariéaGilly 32 agriculteur Son épouse ne pro- _ 
fesse pas iM 
Jean 8 
deux autres jeunes enfants 
ri Marie Brun veuve Clavel 56 
“ Antoine Clavel 52 commergant 
3) Guillaume Bouvier 68 agriculteur 
ff Pierre Bouvier 65 di 
* Francoise Bouvier veuve 80 
Clavel ) 
Sauve Marie-Alix Majolier 23 Son mari ne pro- . 
mariée 4 Louis Roux fesse pas 
A Antoine Bénézet marié 34 tonnelier Son épouse ne pro- - 
a Louise Liron fesse pas 
A Marie Reboul 40 revendeuse 
St. Hypolite Antoine Paradon marié 55 _ proptagriculteur 
a Marie Blanc a5 
Angélique 18 
Jean 15 
Lucie 10 
vy Antoine Paradon marié 27  prop'agriculteur Son épouse ne pro- - 


Crespian 
Aujargues 
Quissac 

é 


“6 


Congénies 


a Barafort 

un jeune enfant 

Marie Michel veuve Ducros 
Antoine Ducros marié 

a Elizabeth Michel 

Isaac Coudougnan marié 55 


a Magdelaine Aubanel 52 

Magdelaine 20 

Isaac 18 

Marie Coudougnan 52 

Jeanne Dufour mariée 50 
a Poujol 

Jean Dufour RY, 


Marie Dufour sa sceur 55 
Marie Marguerit femme 42 
Bénézet 
Agnés 13 
César 11 
Suzanne veuve Aguse 75 
Louis Delord a 25 
Elizabeth Grasset 22 
Paul Coudougnan a 26 
Marie Rose 25 
Marie Coudougnan 25 
mariée 4 Louis Daleirac 
Francoise Rabinel mariée 19 
a Pierre Marguerit 
Elizabeth Fage a 38 
Etienne Coudougnan 
Francoise Coudougnan 54 


a Jean Chazot 


fesse pas 


prop’ agriculteur 


agriculteur 


Faiseur de bas 


fileuse Son mari absent 
pour cause de» 
guerre 
4 
fileuse pauvre 
travailleur de Son épouse n’est 
terre pas de la société 
“ec sé 
fileuse Son mari n’est pas | 
de la société 
fileuse Son mari n’est pas — 
de la société 
sé se 
é éé 
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Lieux de leur 


résidence Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier Observations 
)Congénies Marie Delord 4 36 ‘Son mari n’est pas de la société 
Daniel Grasset 
| vh Francoise Bénézet a 54 2 i 


| Pierre Coton . 
ontanés Marie Clavel veuve Brun 72 prop’ agriculteur 
0 


Samuel Brun marié 5 
a Elizabeth Rabinel 42 
Samuel 16 
Daniel 14 
Pomery 12 
| Clotilde 8 
Caloisson Magdelaine Majolier 51 Son mari n’est pas 
ve mariée 4 Antoine Deimond de la société 
| ¢ Elizabeth Maille 54 
Y veuve Michel 
| ie Marie Maille mariée 56 Son mari ne pro- 
a Antoine Vialla fesse pas 
Codognan Francoise Brun veuve 36 
| Benoit 
Jean Benoit 
Ya Antoine Clavel 54 Menuisier 
Marguerite Brun 50 
n | Antoine 22 
Marguerite 12 
|Nages Jean Roux pére 72 prop’ agriculteur 
} Jean Roux fils aD 
Jean Roux petit-fils 15 
: Elizabeth Roux femme 60 
Fauquier 
II 


The second list is stated to be a continuation of the first and 
jshould be regarded as an addition to it. It deals with adult mem- 
‘bers only and treats the children summarily, but it reveals how 

(family membership breaks up and away from the Society. ‘The 
manuscript is in a different hand from the preceding. 


II. Continuation of “those who profess Friends’ Principles” 
in Congénies and environs. 


| Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier Observations 
Brun Fages Jacques 51 marchand Drapier 
y “Francoise 40 sa femme 
‘‘ Jeanne 25 sa fille 
i “ Marie 2G toss tie 
| “ec Alice 15 4é sé 
‘Jacques 10 son fils 
** Antoine 13) 
| Francois Fages 69 sabotier 
Elizabeth Guindon 33 7 Le mari est catholique et les 
_ née Fages . enfants également 


} 
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Observations 


Noms et surnoms age Etat ou métier 


Isaac Ventujol propriétaire Sa femme est catholique. Il a | 
six enfants, l’ainée a 17 ans 
Les enfants ne fréquentent 
que rarement les assemblées, 
Marguerite Roussin 30 ouvriére en couture (Sa mére est Protestante), 
Bien pauvre et de bonne ay 
conduite 
Basile Brun 58 propriétaire Sa femme est Protestante. Il ) 
a 3 garcons et 2 filles. Les” 
enfants ne fréquentent guére 
les assemblées excepté la fille } 
ainée 
Marie Vve Constan 60 Ses enfants ne professent pas © 
née Brun avec nous. [et 2 filles 5 
Etienne Heraud 41 propriétaire Cing enfants, dont 3 garcong | 
Marie Ventujol 35 sa femme | 
Jean Héraud 39 tonnelier 
Louise Héraud 42 sa femme 
née Vailly 
Jacques Héraud 18 son fils if 
Pierre Héraud veuf 45 tonnelier Un fils de 19 ans et 2 filles — 
Adrien Héraud 41 cultivateur 4 enfants, dont un garcon de | 
l’Age de 11 ans et en sous 
Marie Brun 40 sa femme | 
Marthe Froumand 37 veuve 3 enfants, dont 1 gargon 
née Héraul 
Antoine Brun 45 fabricant d’eau de vie Deux fils et une fille 
Catherine Brun 44 sa femme 
née Mairargues all 
Benoit Brun 35 boucher Sa femme est Protestante. I | 
a un fils de 6 ans yt 
Lazare Mairargues veuf 42 propriétaire Un garcon et une fille 
Marguérite Vve Mairar- 72 A deux filles mariées 
gues née Courlos | 
Jacques Brun veuf 28 tonnelier A deux enfants en bas age |) 
Firmin Marignan 42 propriétaire Sa femme est Protestante. | 
Une fille et 2 garcons qui ne | 
fréquentent pas les assem- — 
blées | 
Etienne Marignan 45 propriétaire Sa femme est Protestante. 5 | 
enfants, dont une fille qui est || 
mariée avec un Catholique 
Gilette Mastre Sp Son mariest Catholique 
née Marignan | 
Marie Chrétien 40 Son mari est Catholique 
née Marignan 
Marguérite Vve Allier 62 Son mari est Protestant 
née Marignan 
Marie Mercier (?) 35 Femme de |’aubergiste 
née Fourmand 
Imbert Clavel 32 tonnelier 3 enfants, 2 fils et 1 fille 
III 


The following list appears from internal evidence and from its ' 
position in the Papers to date from about 1830 and is, I think, in) 
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| Louis Majolier’s handwriting. He was throughout our period the 


| leading Friend in Congénies and frequently 


corresponded with 


| Grellet. It was he whom all the visiting Friends regarded as chief 


| of the local group, and he was the father of 


Christine Majolier 


| Alsop. The information regarding ownership of the Scriptures is 
| unique, but it was always a concern of Grellet. The list naturally 


| records heads of households only. 


Nombre 
des 
Nombre membres Nombre des 
de la de la bibles et des 
Noms et prénoms famille Société testaments 


| Bénézet Jean Francois 3 3 1 bible 
| Bénézet Urbain & 3 
| Bénézet Cecile 2 1 
| Bénézet Francois 4 3 1 bible 
. 1 testament 
| Bénézet Lucie femme 4 1 1 testament 
| Roger 
Clavel Marie veuve 3 3 1 bible 
| Roger 
| Rabinel Samuel 6 S 2 bibles 
. 2 testaments 
Rabinel Julie épouse 4 1 1 bible 
Guerin 1 testament 
Bénézet Magdelaine 2 2 1 bible 
veuve 1 testament 
| Bénézet César 3 3 2 bibles 
| Brun Antoine 6 6 3 bibles 
2 testaments 
Bénézet Jeanet Fran-~ 4 3 2 bibles 
/ ois son neveu 1 testament 
Salle Jean 1 1 1 testament 
Rabinel Francoise 7 1 1 bible 
épouse Marguerit 
| Fages Jacques 2 1 1 bible 
Bénézet Jules 3 5) 1 bible 
1 testament 
| La veuve Pierre 2 2 1 bible 
Bénézet 1 testament 
Bénézet Antoine 5 5 2 bibles 
Bénézet Bellamy 4 a 2 bibles 
Bénézet Louis 3 3 1 bible 
) 1 testament 
Fages Marie épouse 2 1 


Coudougnan 
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Observations sur 
l’état des bibles et 
des testaments 


Petit caractére, moyen 
état, le pére 4gé 


en bon état 
en mauvais état 
gros caractére 


petit et gros caractére 
en bon état 

la bible petit caractére 
en mauvais état ainsi 
que le testament 
petits caractéres en 
mauvais état 

l’une gros caractére en 
bon état 

petits caractéres en bon 
état 

petits caractéres en bon 
état 

en bon état. II se pro- 
pose d’acheter bientdt 
une bible 

gros caractére 


petit caractére en bon 
état 
la bible gros caractére 


en bon état 


petit et gros caractére 
mauvais état 

petit et gros caractére, 
mauvais état 

petit caractére en mau- 
vais état 
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Nombre 
des 
Nombre membres Nombre des Observations sur 
de la de la bibles et des _1’état des bibles et 
Noms et prénoms famille Société testaments des testaments 


Fages Francoise épouse 3 1 
Antoine Fages 
Bénézet Magdelaine 
veuve Vermeil 


1 testament en bon état 


Bénézet Antoine 1 1 bible petit caractére 
(Tonnellier) 1 testament ; 
Coudougnan Paul iP 1 bible gros caractere 
Paradon Angélique 1 1 bible gros caractére 
épouse Vedel : | 
Brun Magdelaine 1 1 bible gros caractére en bon 


épouse Fourmaud 1 testament état 


WwW on WwW me PRO > bo Oo bd _ 


Delord Louis 5 1 bible gros caractére 
Grasset Francois 1 ‘ 
Grasset Daniel 2 1 testament en bon état 
Majolier Louis Antoine 4 3 bibles en bon état 
4 testaments 
Majolier Edouard 3 1 bible en bon état 
1 testament : 
Majolier Antoine George 5 1 bible en bon état i} 
1 testament | 
Rabinel Magdelaine 1 1 bible gros caractére en bon 
épouse Barthélemy 1 testament état “i 
Marignan i 
IV i 
The lists of German Quakers in Pyrmont, Minden and neigh- } 
boring communities certainly date from 1814. The first is in the |) 
hand of Benjamin Seebohm, aged sixteen at the time. He was lame |} 


(boiteux) through an early accident, and remained so all his life. _ 


His Private Memoirs published by his two children (London, 1873), 
are an available source of information regarding him and _ his 


family. His father, Ludwig Seebohm, who had been in England, — 
was recognized as a Friend in Germany as early as 1790, and had © 


been engaged in several important business enterprises as well as in 
teaching. He had been invaluable in 1796 to George Dillwyn and 


his wife, David Sands, and William Savery whom he accompanied 
and for whom he translated during their visit in Germany. He was | 
a man of unusual parts according to all testimony, and when at — 
home lived with a large family at Friedensthal (Peacedale), near _ 
Pyrmont, a Quaker community charmingly described by F. C. E. — 
Schmid, a well-informed contemporary. It is true that Ludwig had 
suffered and been maligned since his convincement as a Quaker © 
about 1790, but he was favorably known as a leader of the local | 
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jgroup. Louis Majolier, writing Grellet on Eighth month, 16th, 
| 1813, gives his name together with three others, all of whom can be 
identified: “Voici les noms de quelques-uns des amis de Pyrmont 
}que tu me demandes: Frederic Seebohm, ‘Theodore Marschhausen, 
|David Franks, Ludwig Seebohm a Pyrmont, Westphalie.” 

But before 1814 something had happened to this outstanding 
Quaker who had been seasoned by nearly twenty-five years of suf- 
fering for conscience’ sake, and of useful service to his coreligionists. 
}I have found no reference to him after the letter of 1813 just 
|quoted. When Grellet reached Pyrmont, he does not mention Lud- 
|wig by name, nor did Ludwig sign the returning Minute given 
|Grellet by Pyrmont Friends. Indeed, Benjamin in his own “Recol- 


Se Ah . , F : 
| lections,”’ refers to his father as being ill at the time, and also makes 


| the cryptic remark: “Circumstanced as I was, in common with the 
jrest of our family, it was not very likely that I should have an 
| opportunity to become acquainted with the stranger [Grellet].” 
| There is no inkling of what had happened, but Benjamin again 
| states: “From circumstances which it is not needful to mention 
jhere, we were all at this time not only much estranged from 
| ‘Friends,’ but had imbibed a strong prejudice against them, while, 
| being all under age we nominally retained our membership.” Grellet 
did visit the family however, and ‘addressed us all seriatim .. . 
| with an unction, a tenderness and love, that seemed to come home 
| to every heart” in that large motherless household. But there is some 
| veil there which we cannot penetrate, and Ludwig is not heard of 
| again in Quaker history. ‘The mystery is increased by the fact that 
|} in a strange hand the notation is added, as will be observed in the 
| first list, opposite the names of the entire family: ‘“‘ne sont pas des 
| membres.”” Benjamin, however, was converted by Grellet, accom- 
| panied him as interpreter, soon moved to England, and became later 
| a valued Friend and biographer of Grellet. 

The persons whose names appear with an asterisk in the first list 
| signed Grellet’s returning Minute, which runs as follows: 

“To the Yearly Meeting of Friends in England and to the Yearly, 

Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends at New York in 
America: 

“Our beloved Friend Stephen Grillet [sic] from New York, hav- 
ing in the course of his travels in the service of the Gospel, visited 
} us at Pyrmont, and laid before us his certificates from the Meet- 
ings of Friends in America and England, we find it our duty to 
testify hereby that his labours of love have been of great use 

amongst us and tended to the awakening, renewing and encour- 


: 
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aging of many minds, both in the public meetings which he has — 
held here and at Peace Dale and also in particular in the family a 
visits amongst us and at other opportunities, which in a convincing — 
manner were attended with power and efficacy so that we hope and © 
trust that blessed fruits will be produced thereby. i 
“His deep exercises and exemplary conduct have made living ~ 
impressions on divers minds, and we heartily desire that the Lord j 
may further strengthen him in his services, and after having ac- — 
complished his work lead him home again to his family and friends, 
with rich rewards of peace.” 4 
It was certainly Benjamin Seebohm who signed the copy we have ; 
of this Minute. His spelling of French words is not always correct _ | 
in the first list, but he used the French form of German given names — 
out of consideration for Stephen the Frenchman. ‘The occupations | 
indicate about the same social and economic class as do the French ~ 
lists. The other following lists, though separate, are apparently only | 
a continuation of the first. They refer to Friends in other nearby © 
communities and are copied by different hands. Only at Pyrmont | | 
and Minden were there organized meetings at this time. It is practi-~ | 
cally upon the site of the old house that the new center of the 
German Yearly Meeting was built at Pyrmont in 1933. : 


IV. Listé des membres de la Société des Amis 4 Pyrmont et 
aux environs. 


Domicile Noms age Métier Remarques 
Pyrmont *Louis Heydorn Horloger ne sont pas des i 
Christofle Heydorn membres et sont 
Frédéric Heydorn tout partis 


Thierri Heydorn 
Chretien Heydorn 
Daniel Heydorn 
David Heydorn 


o—— 


o *Louis Reineke 46 Cordonnier 
*Charlotte Reineke 31 
Jeannette Reineke 9 
Charles Reineke a 
Louis Reineke 4 
Frédéric Reineke y¥% 
IK, *Henri Meyer 53 Tonnellier 
*Marie Meyer 52 
Frédéric Meyer a5 
*Daniel Meyer 16 
Samuel Meyer 13 : 
Guillemet Meyer 25 Marriée hors de 
Société 
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| Domicile Noms age Métier Remarques 
| Friedensthal *Louise Meyer 23 
| Pyrmont *Henriette Seebohm 29 Marchande  veuve 


Henri Seebohm 

Guillaume Seebohm 11 
Guillemette Seebohm 7 
Pyrmont Melosine Seebohm 4 


| Henriette Seebohm 2 
| Amérique Jacques Seebohm oa ne sont pas 
| a Frédéric Seebohn 26 des membres 
BS ei are ase Daniel Seebohm 18 a suivi les armes 
| Pyrmont Héléne Seebohm a marriée hors de 
société 
}Friedensthal prés Thierri Seebohm 51 Maitre d’école 
de Pyrmont *Dorothee Seebohm 27 
43 Héléne Seebohm 7 
+ Julie Seebohm 3 
a Marie Seebohm 
+ David Seebohm 14 
iy Nathan Seebohm 12 
if Louis Seebohm os 
| : Jeannette Seebohm 22 
| Petzerhof prés Lydia Seebohm 21 
| de Butzow Betty Seebohm 14| ne sont pas 
Friedensthal Sophie Seebohm 9} des membres 
| a) *Jean Seebohm 20 
as Samuel Seebohm 18 a suivi les armes 
a *Benjamin Seebohm 16 boiteux 
xi Guillaume Seebohm is 
| Holzhausen prés *Henri Tellgmann 43 Marchand 
| de Pyrmont *Héléne Tellgmann 40 
{a i Jeannette Tellgmann 16 
vy Héléne Tellgmann 9 
A Henriette Tellgmann 5 
*Charlotte Willmann Fileuse 
Loéwensen prés *Frédéric Persch .. Cordonnier est noué 
de Pyrmont *Marguerite Persch 
ey Sara Persch 15 
+ Jeannette Persch 12 
" Héléne Persch 10 
fe Jean Persch | 
vi Frédéric Flake 62 Laboureur 
Sonneborn prés *Frédéric Pretten 51 Magon 
de Pyrmont 
Minden Frédéric Schmidt ..  Jardinier 
| re Dorothée Schmidt 
i Héléne Schmidt 
ws Jeannette Schmidt 
iu Jean Rasche 57 il fabrique du 
chicorée 
2 Marguerite Rasche 42 
. ' Jean Rasche 17 
‘e Jacques Rasche 12 
=. Daniel Walger .. Peignier a un bras perclus 


a Jeannette Walger 21 
. -Elisabeth Walger 2 
Marie Walger 14 
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Domicile Noms age Métier Remarques 
Siidhemmern prés Chrétien Weimar .. Laboureur 
de Minden 
” Marie Weimar 18 
<k Chrétien Weimar 15 
Herford prés Henri Ellermann .. Laboureur 
de Bielefeld 
Kipshagen prés Thierri Reckefus .. Laboureur 
de Vlotho 
aA Chrétienne Reckefus 
Exten prés de David Francks .. Coutelier 
Rinteln a 
Biickeburg Charlotte Althans Hy son fils la nourrit — 
ty Catherine Klinke .. Cuisiniére une main sans 
des pauvres_  doigts 
Hille Frédéric Weimar .. Forgeron 
Pyrmont *Conrade Galle .. Cordonnier 


*Louise Galle 


V. A list of the names of Friends at Minden and their 


children. 
Name Children Remarks 
Christian Peitsmeyer 42 widower 
David 10 
Joseph 8 
Ernst 6 
Carl 4 
Louise Franks 61 widow 
Maria Meyer 63 widow 
Ernst Peitsmeyer 32 
Friederike Peitsmeyer 29 
Friederike 2% 
August y¥% 
Christian Schelp 40 
Christine Schelp 39 
Diedrich 14 
Christine 12 
Wilhelmine 7 
Ernst 4% 
Wilhelm 2% 
Johann Rasche 36 
Julia Rasche 29 
Julia 6% 
Edward 434 
Wilhelm 2% 
Ludwig H% 
Jacob Rasche 31 
Helene Rasche 28 
Johann 9 
Helene 71% 
Maria 44% 
Emalie 2% 
Juliane % 
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Name 


. Eidinghausen 
| Carl Henne 

| Carl Peitsmeyer 

| Heinrich Pieper 

| Ernst KGlling 

| Elizabet K6lling 


| Ernst Schelp 


| Heinrich Schmidt 
| Maria Schmidt 


Daniel Walliger 
Hille 

rdes Lange 

Friedrich Fehrmann 

) Christian Fehrmann 

Maria Fehrmann 

. Herford 

' Heinrich Ellermann 
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| Heinrich Rabbermann, Sr. 
| Heinrich Rabbermann, Jr. 


Hermann Reinkenomeyer 


French and German Friends 


their children. 


Age Children 


Louise 
Ernst 
Johannes 
Elizabet 
David 
Maria 


August 
Adolph 
Caroline 
Friedrich 


Wilhelm 
Heinrich 
Hanna 
Friedrich 
54 
33 
Charlotte 
Heinrich 


Friedrich 
Caroline 
Charlotte 
Heinrich 


Gottlieb 
David 
Helene 
Friedrich 


Age 


me i ~71\O I 


VI. A list of Friends at Eidinghausen, Hille, Herford, and 


Remarks 


married 


not married 


married 


married 


widower 
widower 


married 


widower 


widower 
widower 


not married 
not married 


widower 


THOMAS E. DRAKE 
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Elihu Coleman, Quaker Antislavery Pioneer 
| of Nantucket 


| NANTUCKET, island outpost off New England’s southern shore, 
has a history all its own. Discovered by Bartholemew Gosnold in 
1602, it has been rediscovered by successive generations of 
seekers of freedom from the restrictions of life on the main- 
land. New England come-outers purchased the island in 1659, 
|} determined to farm and fish and live according to their own 
lights. Quaker missionaries brought these pioneers the mes- 
sage of the Light Within in 1698. Men who loved the sea came 
|to sail Nantucket’s ships to far-off whaling grounds in later 
colonial days. And now, in modern times, “Summer Visitors,” 
|“Off-Islanders,” seek on Nantucket a quiet haven from the 
|bustle and heat of their mainland homes. Each of these new 
| discoverers has settled down, in time, and has contributed his 
| bit to Nantucket’s rich legend of history, fact, and fancy. 

| The modern journey is an easy one. It is made by little 
‘steamers that ply the thirty miles of Nantucket Sound with 
|placid regularity. The summer traveler’s curiosity for what 
he will find on the island increases as the boat sails along «The 
‘Cape Cod shore fades away, and he begins to watch the horizon 
for his first glimpse of Nantucket. A steward makes the rounds 
|with a little booklet which tells the newcomer what to expect. 
‘This Week in Nantucket, the cover reads, and inside is a 
calendar of the week’s doings, with advertisements of inns and 
shops, and little bits of island lore. 
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Somewhere in the booklet, tucked among the notices of fish 
and food and furbelows, is a guide to “Points of Historical Inter- 

est,” with the boast that “NANTUCKET is, today, the least — 
ules the most nearly perfect example of how our forefathers 
lived, to be found in America. There are many places of his- — 
torical or picturesque value which are well worth visiting.” : 
First in the list is the birthplace of Maria Mitchell, Quaker 
astronomer. Then there is a note on the old Friends meeting- 
house, now a historical museum since organized Quakerism 
died out on the island some forty years ago. There is an “Oldest _ 
House,” and an “Old Mill,” which still turns island corn into ~ 
meal with the help of ocean winds. There is a fountain to the _ 
memory of Abiah Folger, daughter of pioneer Peter, whose 
first claim to fame is the fact that his daughter made him “A 
Grandfather for Benjamin Franklin.”! After Abiah Folger 
Franklin comes reference to Elihu Coleman. But like many of 
Nantucket’s legends, the account of this pioneer antislaverygl 
Quaker is to a degree apocryphal. It reads: 


On Hawthorne Lane, off Madaket Road (first lane to left 
after passing Franklin Fountain), stands the famous Elihu 
Coleman House, built in 1722, where Elihu, an Elder of 
the Society of Friends, drew up the first anti-slavery 
document in America.? 


Truths and half-truths are badly mixed in this little notice, 
“Hawthorne,” the lane is called to-day, for it winds through a 


: 
hal 
the name and the haw trees are of more recent date than 1722, | 


for the hawthorn is an importation to the island, and the” 
grove has spread from a hedge which a Captain Gardner 
planted about a hundred years ago to protect a mulberry 


orchard from the sheep which roamed the island.’ 


1 See the interesting account of Nantucket’s first generation, published undeliil 
the above title by Florence Bennett Anderson (Boston: Meador Publishing Com- | 
pany, 1940) . | 

2Volume 13, number 4, of This Week in Nantucket (July 1, 1940), con- — 
tained the Coleman item on page 19. Jj 

3 The date as given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Blair, present owners of the | 
Coleman house, is about 1825. | 
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The Coleman house on the lane is evidently one of the 
| oldest now standing on Nantucket. Its primitive design, its 
| massive beams, its great fireplaces, and its ancient air, all tes- 
| tify to the fact that it probably was built in the early part of 
| the eighteenth century. This was the century of Elihu Coleman 
| (1699-1789), a Nantucket carpenter who came to be called a 
| “housewright’’* as he grew in years and skill. That this Elihu 
| Coleman was a member of the Society of Friends, is borne out 
| by his own words in the “antislavery document,” A Testimony 
| against that Anti-Christian Practice of Makeing Slaves of Men 
|... , which he wrote and signed on “Nantucket the 20 of the 
|} Eleventh month 1729/30.” Friend Elihu undoubtedly built 
| this old house with his own hands, presumably in 1722, as a 
| home for Jemima Barnard, his bride of two years before.® But 
| that Elihu was an “Elder” in Nantucket Meeting when he 
| wrote this testimony in his thirtieth year, we may well doubt, 
| for it was unusual for Friends to achieve the status of elder or 
| minister at such an early age.’ And as for his essay on slavery, it 
| was neither the first in America, as the guidebook would have 
| us believe, nor the most important. But it was early enough, 
| the first in fact by a New England Quaker, and this gives it 
| real significance in the history of the struggle of Friends over 
| slavery. 


| 4In a transaction between Richard Worth and Elihu Coleman recorded in 
| the Nantucket Register of Deeds for May 3, 1734 (Book 4, p. 114), Coleman was 
} cited as a “Carpenter,” but in a recording of August 27, 1752 (Book 5, p. 214), 

| when Elihu transferred some land to Seth Folger, his son-in-law, he flourished 
| under the title of “Housewright.” 

; 5 See the Bibliographical Note for the full title of the essay as it appears in 
the original manuscript in the Nantucket Historical Association. The date is Old 
| Style, the month, therefore, January, 1729/30. 

6 Jemima Barnard’s marriage to Elihu Coleman took place on the Sixth of 
Tenth Month (December) , 1720, according to Alexander Starbuck, The History 
| of Nantucket ... (Boston, 1924), p. 671. 

7One of the two manuscript copies of Coleman’s tract in the American 
Antiquarian Society, in Worcester, Massachusetts, evidently transcribed long after 
Coleman’s death, contains genealogical data for as late as the year 1789, and 
says of Elihu that “he began public speaking [i.e., speaking in Friends’ meetings] 
at thirty-six years of age,’ which was some seven years after he wrote his anti- 
Slavery essay. 
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It seems worth while, then, to tell Elihu Coleman’s life story | 
in greater detail than it has ever been told before, in order that — 
the antislavery effort of this obscure Quaker may be better — 
understood in its relation to slavery and antislavery in the — | 
eighteenth century. Students of abolitionism know Coleman's _ 
essay, for he published it in 1733, and it has been reprinted a 
several times since. Nantucketers too have placed him high ~ 
among their Quaker antislavery heroes, as is evident from the — 
account in the island guide. They rank him with Lucretia Mott, | 
Nantucket daughter in the Coffin line, and famous abolitionist _ 
of Whittier’s day, and with that other Coffin, Levi, of Indiana, ~ 
who became the reputed “president” of the Underground ~ 
Railroad. But scholars have known nothing of Coleman’s life — 
and island background, while the people of Nantucket have — 
assumed perhaps too great a place for him in the réle of anti- _ 
slavery agitators. This article is an effort, then, to confute the | 
fictitious claims which Elihu Coleman himself would have been | 
the first to deny, and to throw a little light on the reasons for | 


his appearance as the pioneer abolitionist of New England 
Quakerism. 


It is curious that a Quaker on the island of Nantucket, where | 
Negro slaves were extremely few, should have been the first of ] 
his faith in all New England, and the second New Englander 


of any faith, to attack slavery in print.’ One wonders, too, why 


Elihu Coleman should have been the only Nantucket Friend of 
his generation publicly to raise his voice against slavery. What _ 
else did this man do, one is prompted to ask, to distinguish him- | 


self as a Quaker leader and prophet? 
The answer to the last question is the simplest of all. The fact 
is that Elihu Coleman did little else in the fifty years remaining 


to him after he wrote his testimony against slavery, than live out 


a quiet life on Nantucket as a good carpenter, a devoted father 


8Samuel Sewall, Puritan magistrate of witchcraft-trial fame, put forth in 


Boston in 1700 a brief antislavery tract entitled The Selling of Joseph. This was 


the first antislavery publication in colonial New England, but its influence 
was comparatively slight and its spirit heavily weighted with Old Testament 
justice rather than New Testament love. 
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Elihu Coleman 


| of a large family, and a Friend who spoke and traveled occasion- 
jally in the ministry. 

| As far as we now know, he never put his pen to paper again 
| except to buy or sell a bit of island land, to sign an occasional 
|marriage certificate after the manner of Friends, to will his 
|house and lands to his children, and, in his eighty-third year, 
| to write, “A Father’s Advice to his Children And Grand Chil- 
dren. ® No diary, no letters, no essays, no other records have 
jsurvived; Elihu Coleman was a kind of meteor as far as his 
| public influence on the subject of slavery was concerned. The 
|flame of his spiritual vision kindled and burned brightly for 
ja moment. It then turned to the steady, small glow of the 
) Nantucket Quaker preacher of colonial times, lighting the 
| hearts of his family and friends, but showing too faintly to be 
jseen by the mainland world. 

The answer to the question as to why a Nantucket Friend led 
jall his New England brethren in publicly criticizing the 
practice of slaveholding will perhaps appear as this story de- 
jvelops. But why it was Coleman, and not some other Nantuck- 
jeter, whose soul burned with indignation at the thought of 
) keeping men in slavery, God alone knows. Why Elihu, among 
Nall the Colemans and Starbucks, Coffins and Husseys, and the 
Mother Quaker families on Nantucket, had the sensitiveness of 
)) heart and the boldness of spirit to recognize slavery as the sin 
|that it was, and to denounce it to Friends and to the world, is 
|part of the mystery of the Light which lighteth the heart of 
Pj every man. 

| Elihu was of the fourth generation of the Newbury Cole- 
|mans associated with the ten purchasers and ten partners who 


9The details of Coleman’s life may be gleaned from various Nantucket 
histories and genealogies, particularly Starbuck; Lydia S$. Hinchman, Early 
| Settlers of Nantucket . ... (2d ed.; Philadelphia, 1901); Silas B. Coleman, 
Coleman Family . . . (Detroit, 1898) —see particularly the annotated copy in 
| the Nantucket Historical Association; and the Barney Private Records (MS) in the 
| Nantucket Historical Association. The Register of Deeds and the Probate Records 
of Nantucket are also useful. For a transcript of Coleman’s “Advice,” see the Ap- 
pendix to this article. The manuscript records of Nantucket Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, in private possession, may be located through the Moses Brown 
School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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began to settle Nantucket in 1659. Thomas, John, John, and 
Elihu made up the Nantucket Coleman line. Great-grandfather 
Thomas (1602-1685), an English immigrant to Massachusetts 
who became a freeman in Newbury in 1637, was selected as a 
Nantucket partner by John Swain, one of the ten purchasers, 
because of his expert knowledge of sheep raising, an industry 
which became one of the mainstays of island life. Thomas's _ 


lot was staked out at the head of the pond. From John, Senior, 
this lot went to John, Junior (1667-1762), and he in turn deeded | 
to his son Elihu the acre or more on which the young carpenter | 
built a house for himself and Jemima and the babies which ~ 
were following each other in close succession.” Bi 
None of these earlier Coleman men was of a particularly re-_) 
ligious turn of mind, nor did any of them do much on Nantucket © 


way or other “town” employment. John, Junior, was among — 
the nine signers, in 1708, of the request to the Yearly Meeting — 
of Friends on Rhode Island for the establishment of a monthly | 
meeting on Nantucket." We may imagine, however, from the ' 
presence of the names of John’s wife and his mother-in-law om 
the list, that the real urge toward Quakerism in the Coleman | 
family came from the distaff side. Elihu’s mother and orand- | 
mother were of richer stock than that of his father’s line, and | | 
from them he probably derived his sensitive insight into the | 
will of God revealed in the human heart. The first John had | 
married Joanna Folger, oldest sister of Abiah. This made © 
the renowned Peter Folger a “‘great-grandfather for Elihu Cole- | 


10’ The deed from John Coleman to his son Elihu, “for the natural good will 
that I have and bear unto” him, of the piece of land on which Elihu’s house » 
already stood, is recorded in the Nantucket Register of Deeds, Book 4, p. 42, 
March 3, 1725/26. Elihu, who was the third in a family of ten children, hag 
seven daughters and one son, all of whom lived to marry Nantucketers, and four 
of whom—William, Phebe (who married Seth Folger, mentioned above) , Mary, 
and Abigail—survived him. Jemima Barnard, his wife, was, like Elihu, born in 1 
1699, and lived until 1779, leaving her husband a widower for ten years. 5 | 

11 See the “minute of Petition” in Lydia S$. Hinchman, Early Settlers of Nan- 
tucket (1901), pp. 131-32. i | 
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\man,” as well as a grandfather of Benjamin Franklin. The sec- 
ond John’s wife was Priscilla Starbuck, who became a minister 
jin the Society of Friends after the example of her own distin- 
jguished mother, Mary Coffin Starbuck. 

| Now Mary Coffin was daughter to the great Tristram, Nan- 
jtucket’s island patriarch. With her able husband, Nathaniel, 
son of proprietor Edward Starbuck, Mary caught the vision 
brought by ‘Thomas Chalkley, John Richardson, and Thomas 


Story, the pioneer Quaker missionaries to Nantucket, and 


i ounded a meeting of the Society of Friends as the first organized 
religious group on the island. Her name and her husband's 
name headed the list in the appeal to the Yearly Meeting in 
i708, and she remained until her death in 1717, the spiritual 
jleader of the Nantucket Friends as well as the island’s most 
prominent woman. T’o her daughter Priscilla and to her grand- 
sons, Elihu and his older brother Nathaniel, Mary Coffin Star- 
buck transmitted her gift in the ministry of the Gospel of 
Christ. Nathaniel became a more talented minister than his 
brother, but Elihu was quicker to understand the social impli- 
cations of a gospel which made every man equal in the sight 
pf God. 

| Elihu was not only a Quaker by birth. More important than 
this outward inheritance were the insight and strength of mind 
bequeathed to him by his gifted mother and his still more 
pifted grandmother. For, as he said, ““To the Reader,’ in the 
preface of his antislavery tract, he “was very desires [desirous]’’ 
What he “might come to know the Lord” for himself. He felt 
‘that ‘the Religon of a man’s Edication was not the Religon 
Yof his, but of them that Edicated him.’ Therefore he had 
"searched the Scriptures diligently, in order that he might know 
‘Sod through his own experience. God had made himself mani- 
West to him, “in Some Small degree and mesure,” and he had 
‘rome to see that the principles of “those my friends Called 
Quakers” were ‘‘undeniable.” Against such as kept close to those 
srinciples, he believed, “that there Cane never any wepon be 
/ormed that Shall prevail against them.” He finally, therefore, 
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found a necessity in himself “to Joyn with those people whose | 
principles ware so Good.” Thus he became a Friend. But what ~ 


transgrescion in Isril Should not go unpunished, and that “a 
would yet again Search Jeruselem as my Candels and bring to ) 
light the hiden things of dishonesty.’”’ : 

This, then, was the basis of Elihu Coleman’s faith: an ine | 
heritance of deep religious feeling, a consciousness of the will | 
of God made manifest in his own heart, and a compelling neces- it if 
sity to bear witness to this Light Within, to associate himself | 
in the Quaker fellowship, and, finally, to testify to the revelation 
that slaveholding was sinful, even though it was the accepted | 
practice of Friends and their fellow Christians throughout the | 
New World. i 

What Coleman’s own contacts with slavery were, we do not) 
know. Apparently he had no such conversion experience as| 
Lincoln’s trip down the Mississippi, or Benjamin Lundy’s sight) 
of slave coffles winding through the streets of Wheeling. There | 
were slaves on Nantucket in his youth, but not very many. || 
Stephen Hussey, one of the co-founders of the Nantucket meet |); 
ing, who was later disowned for litigiousness, willed three: 
slaves to his wife and children in 1718; and James Coffin, Esq.,)} 
left a Negro “servant” Hagar to his daughter in 1720."* A curfew) 
was established by the own Meeting for “Indians, negroes’ 
and other suspected persons” in 1726, but this was designed! 
principally to control the Indians, who were still numerous ont 
the island. 


12'These and the following citations from Coleman’s essay are verbatim and! 
literatim transcriptions from the original manuscript in the Nantucket Historical 
Association. They may easily be found in any printed edition of his Testimony | 
13 Starbuck, History of Nantucket, p. 621, note; Henry B. Worth, Nantuckei) 
Lands and Land Owners (Nantucket: Nantucket Historical Association, 1901) | 
pp. 70, 304. Starbuck gives the date of Hussey’s will incorrectly as 1716. 
_ 14Starbuck, pp. 101-2. 
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| There were, indeed, no more than two thousand or three 
thousand slaves in all Massachusetts in the seventeen-twenties, 
and these were concentrated in the richer port towns on the 
mainland. But when Coleman visited nearby Dartmouth or 
Sandwich Meeting, or if he went to Yearly Meeting at Newport, 
as he undoubtedly did sometimes, he could not help seeing 


slaves working as servants in the homes of the merchant ship- 


Narragansett Bay to Greenwich, in old South County, where 
Quarterly Meeting was sometimes held, he would see Negroes 
working in the fields, and taking care of the cattle and fine 
horses of the prosperous South County ‘planters,’ Quakers 
among them. For here lived the largest slaveholders in New 
England. 

| Mild as this patriarchal slavery must have been, it was 
plavery still. And what was worse, it sprang from the African 
blave trade, tales of whose horrors were told by every deep 
water sailor who shipped into Newport or Nantucket. New 
Englanders might not own many slaves themselves, but they 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, Quakers owned 
hlaves in considerable numbers. Lewis Morris, for instance, a 
leading Quaker planter of Barbados, who moved to New York 
in the late seventeenth century, left sixty-six slaves when he 
died in the “Broncksland” in 1690. In the inventory of his 
estate Negroes were valued at £844, and Morris bequeathed 
one of them by will to John Bowne, New York’s leading 
Quaker minister, and another to his ‘friend William Penn, 
provided he come to dwell in America.’ George Fox, himself, 
m his missionary journey to America in 1671-73, preached to 
special meetings for slaves on Quaker plantations in Barbados, 
at which the attendance ran from two hundred to three hundred 
at a single session. 

15 New York Historical Society, Collections (1892), pp. 96, 181-82. 
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The question arises then, what did Friends in general think cal 
about slavery in Elihu Coleman’s day? What was the attitude 
of men like Fox and Penn toward an institution fraught with 
such possibilities for evil? Was slavery right or was it wrong? | 
Was it indeed Christian to buy men and women stolen from } 
their native land and keep them in lifelong bondage? | 

Answers to these searching questions were hinted at in Cole | 
man’s preface, where he defended his temerity in criticizing 
a practice which had “ben cared [carried] on to long prity | 
much in Silence.” There were, he said, “many Sober men 
that hes Spoken against this practice boath by writeing and) 
in their Pn assemblies [i.e. in Friends’ Meetings] whom I | 
could name. ’ But he did not name them, unhappily for us, \ 
rather, ‘chudetne to be briefe,’ saying that he would ‘ ‘only y 
observe to the Reader what i my Self have observed.” 4 i 

The story of the workings of the Quaker conscience in the } 
matter of slavery is too long to tell here, for it took Friends 5 | 
more than a century to free themselves finally of Nae ll 
George Fox’s insight led him, as early as 1657, to remind 
“Friends beyond the Sea that Have Blacks and Indian Slaves)" | 
that men were equal in the sight of God, whatever their color 
or condition. During his visit to Barbados, Fox exhorted t { 
Quakers there to train their Negroes in the precepts of Chris-)) 
Caney and perhaps to free them after a “considerable term of ant 
years.” He embodied this rather mild and tentative advice in))) 
an essay called the Gospel Family-Order, which he published. 
in London in 1676, after his return from America. i 

William Penn, proprietor of Quaker Pennsylvania, himself | 
died a slaveholder in 1718, although he had endeavored to free’ 
his Negroes by an early will made before he left America. The 
Germantown Quakers, near Philadelphia, protested agains 
slavery to the Yearly Meeting of 1688, but got nowhere with | 
their criticisms. In general, the Quakers in the American colo: 
nies bought, kept, and sold slaves, as they needed them and 


16'The present writer’s forthcoming study on American Quakers and Slavery’ 
will tell this story in detail. It is covered in brief in Rufus M. Jones, The 
Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 1911), and elsewhere. 7 
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jcould afford them. And some were quick to resent any criticism 
jof their actions by an occasional Jeremiah in their midst. 

| The first Quaker openly to denounce slavery was the Irish 
minister, William Edmundson, companion to Fox on his 
|American journey. When Edmundson was later in Newport, in 
|1676, he addressed a general letter of advice to Friends in 
|America, cautioning them that slaveholding was inconsistent 
jwith their high Christian profession. But his testimony fell 
lon deaf ears, in New England as well as in the other centers 
lof American Quakerism where slavery flourished. 

| Fox and Edmundson rightly anticipated the moral and 
spiritual problems which slaveholding involved. In 1711, for 
instance, when Elihu Coleman was still a boy, the Monthly 


gave way to “hardness of heart’ as to have her “negro man 


Servant” strung up naked by his wrists and whipped so un- 
mercifully that he died.” This brutal tragedy, of which there is 
ino other recorded example in the annals of Quakerism, must 
have created a tremendous stir in the Quaker circles in New 
England. There were painful searchings of heart, particularly 
among the Dartmouth Friends. In 1716, they sent a query to 
| he Quarterly Meeting, of which Nantucket was a part, asking, 
(‘Wheather itt be agreeable to Truth to purchase Slaves & 
keep them Term of life?’ 

The reaction to this query on the part of the local meetings 
to which it was referred, indicated considerable disagreement 
among the Friends of southern Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
(The Dartmouth people answered their own question by con- 
demning the slave trade, but they said nothing as to slavery 
tself. Over in South County, Greenwich Friends agreed that 
no more slaves ought to be brought “from foreign parts.” 
Quaker Newport, most affected by the query, made no reply. 
But Nantucket Friends, as one might expect from their re- 


17 Minutes of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Third Month go, 1711. 
18 Minutes of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, Second Month 13, 1716. 
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moteness from contact with slavery, unequivocally declared 
that it was the “sense and judgment” of their Meeting that it 
was “not agreeable to Truth for Friends to purchase slaves and 
keep them term of life.” Thus, on the twenty-sixth of Sixth” 
Month (August), 1716, Elihu Coleman’s fellow Quakers of 
Nantucket not only condemned the slave trade, but put on 
record their conviction that Friends who already owned slaves 
should treat them as indentured white servants were treated, 
and free them from their bonds in something less than “term: 
of life.’ In this bold stand, Nantucket Friends led all the | 
Quakers of New England in formally opposing slavery; and | 
they were only a few years behind the ‘“‘pushing” Friends of } 
Chester, Pennsylvania, who had been agitating the subject in } 
the Philadelphia neighborhood to the distress of certain large 
Quaker slaveowners. 

Nothing came of this advanced statement of principle, how- 
ever, for the Friends in Newport, center of New England | 
Quakerism, were evidently not in sympathy with the radicals on 
Nantucket. The Quarterly Meeting on Rhode Island decided 
to wait and see what their “Brethren in other parts doe,” and _ 
urged that meanwhile Friends should “Exercise Christon : 
Chariateay toward Each other!’ Next year, however, when » 
John Farmer, a visiting minister from Old England, publicly © 
attacked slavery at the Yearly Meeting in Newport, he was- 
vigorously labored with by the leading New England ministers: 
and elders, in a vain effort to suppress his testimony. Failing © 
in this, they denied him permission to preach i in their mectingay 
and their action was upheld in the successive disownment of 
Farmer for his overzealous preaching by Philadelphia Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings.” This unpleasant episod 
prompted the Yearly Meeting at Newport, where Farmer had | 
tried to speak, to put an end to the agitation of the slavery J 
question by urging Friends, “to wait for the wisdom of God | 


19 For this whole incident see the Minutes of Rhode Island Quarterly Meet: 
ing, Twelfth Month 11, 1716/17 et passim. 
20 A fuller discussion of the Farmer episode will be contained in my study on } 
American Quakers and Slavery. . 
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/how to discharge themselves in that weighty affair.” The Meet- 
jing also recommended that New England Friends write to 
|their correspondents in the West Indies and elsewhere, ‘‘to dis- 
jcourage their sending any more [slaves] in order to be sold 
iby Friends here.” 

| Slavery was thus allowed to rest by New England Quakers for 
jtwelve years after John Farmer was rebuked for his antislavery 
jtestimony. Then Elihu Coleman made public his qualms of 
jconscience on the subject. We may wonder as to the motives 
| which impelled him to jeopardize his eae among Friends 


jinserted in its Discipline of 1719 a cautious warning against 
jparticipation in the slave trade. But aside from this there was 
/no important agitation of the slavery question in Quaker circles, 
jor elsewhere for that matter, for some ten years. At the end of 
jthis quiet decade, however, a Philadelphia Quaker merchant 
jnamed Ralph Sandiford published a treatise on slaveholding, 
jand Elihu Coleman sat down to write his testimony against that 
|“antichristian practice.” The two essays showed no evidence of 
icollaboration or even acquaintance on the part of their re- 
jspective authors. They both revealed, however, the promptings 
lof sensitive consciences which would not be silenced. Sandiford 
and Coleman took their stand against slavery, regardless of 
jconsequences, because they had to do so. The Inner Light com- 
pelled them to speak. . 

That the consequences of reopening the discussion of slavery, 
lafter what had happened to John Farmer, might be serious, 
\Elihu Coleman well knew. He was not unmindful, he said, “‘of 
ithe ferment or Stor [stir] that Such discorse as this may make 
among Some who like Demetrius of old may Say by this Craft 


| 21Minutes of New England Yearly Meeting, 1717, quoted in Rufus M. 
Jones, Quakers in the American Colonies, p. 157. 
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have we our welth and So Caused the people to Cry out with | 
one voice Saying Great is Diana of the Ephesians whome al b | 
Asia and the world worships.” But, stir or no stir, ferment or no, 
he wrote his testimony, buttressing it on the title-page with a 
citation of the Golden Rule. He addressed it primarily to | 
Friends, for it was to them especially that he felt his call to | 
bear witness to the truth. q 

The essay was not long. In a modern small-octavo edition it 
runs only to twenty-two pages. In manuscript it occupies onl i | 
thirteen pages of closely written copybook paper. It was shorter 
than Fox’s essay of 1676 on Negroes and Indians. It was much | 
less detailed than the writings of John Woolman and Anthony | 
Benezet, leaders of the successful crusade against slavery thirty 
years later. It rambled less than Ralph Sandiford’s rather emo- | 
tional little book, hewing pretty well to the line that slave yt 
was unchristian and therefore un-Quakerly. The early Friends, |} 
Coleman said, those of the great generations of George Fox and i 
Robert Barclay, who witnessed to the truth and suffered fo ; 
their witness, were firm in their renunciation of violence, whic 1 
slavery inherently involved. Now, however, in the days of their” 
prosperity and freedom from persecution, Coleman feared that~ 
Friends had grown forgetful of God, and had themselves be: 
come “‘oppressors.’’ How different were they from the faithfu A 
Quakers of Barclay’s day, who scrupled to use the ‘“Carnil | 
Sworde’”’ even in self-defense! a 


For authority as to the proper attitude of Friends towards — 
slavery, Coleman turned to Fox’s Gospel Family-Order, which + 
he evidently had before him as he wrote. He quoted at lengt 1 
from this “‘littel Book,” stressing Fox’s advice, that Friends } 
should free their Negroes after a considerable term of years, and | 
that they should not let them “Go away Emptyhanded” if thei a 
service had been faithful. From this he assumed that Fox, (00, 
was definitely “against making Slaves of men.’ But to bolster ’ 
the arguments of the founder of Quakerism, Coleman turned to 
the Bible, to the Old Testament and the New, for proof that | 
slavery was contrary to the will of God. a 
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| Since God had created man with a will that was free, and 
i. : 

pince He would not compel man, “no not to that which was 
Sood much less to that which was Evile,’ Coleman deduced 


{ 6é >? 
that “we ought not to compel our feler Creters.” As for the 
bjection that Negroes were not fellow creatures, this was 


treed their slaves when they embraced the Mohammedan faith. 
{How was it then that Christians should deny freedom to the 
Negroes after their slaves had been baptized into the fellow- 


The real root of slavery, he believed, lay in the pride and 
dleness of the slaveowners, who kept slaves in order that they 
themselves, “‘might go with white hands and that their wives 
might Jezeble like paint and adorn themselves and their Sons 
and daughters be brought up in idleness which may very well 
be termed the mother of all vice.’’ The paradox of the whole 
business lay in the irrefutable fact that “it is generly the richest 
Sort of people that have them [i.e. slaves] that could do best 
ithout them for the poore are not So able to get them.” Slave- 
olding encouraged the slave trade, which involved both man- 
stealing and man-slaying. Both of these crimes were punishable 
by death, according to the Holy Scriptures. It did not mitigate 
the sin to declare that slaveholding was generally practiced 
among “‘all the Societies of people,” for this specious argument 
might be used to bolster any kind of sin. ‘There were some 
hristians, “of all persuasions,” Coleman knew, who thought 
(that slavery was “contrary to Christ’s Command and even to 
Inater.” He had observed himself, “tho but young in years,” 
that those people, “that dwell nerest the truth and contend 
most for it canot alow of this practice for they Seing it to be 
Opriscion and Cruelty.” 

As for the problems connected with emancipation, Coleman 
Ncontinued, it was right that the Negroes should be set free, even 
‘though they could not be sent out of the country. It was not 
Wright for Christian slaveholders to keep their slaves and be 


] 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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silent, just because emancipation might cause them some per. | 
sonal expense and embarrassment. If people were not blindec | 
by “‘Selfentrest,”” they would see the matter as he did, for he 
could “truly say that this practice of making Slaves of men | 
appears to be so great an evil, that for all the riches and glory | 
of this world i would not be gilty of So great a Sin as this | 
Seems to be.” Otherwise the very name of Christian would be 
hated by the enslaved Negroes, whom nature itself told that 
slavery was wrong. : 

“God will not forgive what is in our power to help,” the 
Nantucket prophet warned. And with this he concluded, a | 
his readers, finally to 7 


“turne their minds Enward to that devine moneter or Counseler | 
placed in the hart of man which is as agreable to the holy Scrip: ) 
tures i do believe as any Eternal thing cane be to an Externil one 
to which ile leave my reder even to that ever blessed Spirit one with 
the father ee | 
(signed) EL1tHu COLEMAN — 
Nantucket the 
20 of the Eleventh month 1729/30” ; 
Such was Elihu Coleman’s testimony against slavery. After it | 
was finished, he took it to Monthly Meeting, and there it was | 


approved by Nantucket Friends in the following minute: 


our frd. Elihu Coleman offered a smal peice of Manuscript to this 
Meeting which was read & approv’d in & by this Meeting & orderail | 
to be carried to the Quarterly Meeting at Rhoad Island. Which was 
a testimony against-making Slaves of men etc” E 


What consideration might Elihu Coleman expect from the | 
Meeting in Newport, New England’s citadel of the slave trade? | 1 
Was he to be another John Farmer, a prophet crying in the 
wilderness? Or would his testimony be more acceptable, couched - 
as it was in moderate language, and appealing to a who had not | 


22 Minutes of Nantucket Monthly Meeting, Twelfth Month 23, 1729 (Febru. | 
ary, 1729/30). This minute was kindly furnished me by Mary C. Foster, 0} i 
West Warwick, Rhode Island. 
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him, Coleman’s paper prevailed against whatever opposition 
jthere may have been. It received the approval of the Quarterly 
)Meeting and was printed in 1733. It thus went forth to Friends 
and to the world, as the first antislavery essay published by a 
}Quaker in New England. 

What its influence was, we do not accurately know. The origi- 
jnal edition survives today in only two known copies, one in 
\England and one in America.” It was never reprinted in Cole- 
jman’s lifetime, although in 1825, a Quaker publisher in New 
\Bedford added it to the rising volume of abolitionist literature 


lof the new century. Undoubtedly, the essay was read among 


iNew England Friends of Coleman’s time, and perhaps by some 
of their correspondents in the other Yearly Meetings. But it 
jcreated nothing like the stir which Ralph Sandiford’s pamphlet 
did in Philadelphia, nor did it bring upon its author the dis- 
jownment which was the lot of the hunchbacked Benjamin 
jLay, for his vitriolic attack on slaveholding in Philadelphia in 
\1737.%4 Coleman’s testimony had more of the spirit of Wool- 
jman’s loving entreaties and Benezet’s careful arguments than it 
jhad of the Old Testament fury of Farmer, Sandiford, and Lay. 
|/Perhaps it was more successful for that reason. His was a gentle 
jvoice, but it was heard, and it helped to awaken the consciences 
jof Friends, at least in New England, to their responsibility as 
lregards slavery. 

| Elihu Coleman lived on for some fifty-six years after he pub- 
\lished his Testimony in 1733. Long-lived as many Nantucketers 
j)were, he saw many changes in the ninety years from the turn of 


| 23See the Bibliographical Notes attached to this article for data concerning 
jthe various editions of Coleman’s tract. 

| 24 Ralph Sandiford’s Brief Examination of the Practice of the Times .. ., 
jpublished for him by Benjamin Franklin in 1729, and his second edition of the 
following year, entitled The Mystery of Iniquity, brought upon him so much 
criticism that he retired from Philadelphia to a near-by farm where he died in 
1733. Benjamin Lay’s even more violent attack on the slaveholding leaders of 
|Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, All Slave-Keepers That Keep the Innocent in 
)| Bondage, Apostates . . ., likewise published by Franklin, was the last straw so 
far as the Meeting was concerned. Already angered by his eccentric and un- 
Trelenting criticisms in meeting and out, Philadelphia Friends disowned Lay in 
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the old century to the twenty-fourth of November, 1789. His 
own antislavery effort after 1733 was personal rather than 1 
public. But before he died, the sin of slaveholding had been 
lifted from the Society of Friends everywhere. For eventually, | 
after much searching of hearts, Friends resolved to purge their | 
ranks of slaveholders. In New England questions were raised 
in Quaker meetings in the 1740’s, and soon other Friends 
caught the vision which Coleman had first had. “College Tom” | 
Hazard, in Rhode Island, refused his father’s offer of an outfit 
of slaves for his South County farm about 1742, and became ) 
leader in the antislavery movement for the balance of a long 
and fruitful life.» In 1744 the Yearly Meeting renewed its ; 
advice of 1717 to Friends to keep clear of the slave trade, and | 
of buying slaves imported by others. Three years later they _ 
received a visit from John Woolman, who was already feeling , | 
stirrings of conscience regarding slavery. They were thus spirit. } 
ually prepared for the great wave of antislavery sentiment which | 
arose in the Middle Colonies in the 1750's, and spread to the » 
other Yearly Meetings. John Woolman again brought his mes- 
sage of loving testimony against slavery to New England in Toa 
This time his labors bore fruit in a more serious effort to divorce 
Friends there from the evil business of the slave trade, and to 
discourage the purchase of any more slaves by Friends. In) 
1769, the Yearly Meeting took steps to secure the emancipation 1 
of all slaves belonging to its members. For several years a | 
committee labored with slaveholders throughout the Meeting, | 
sometimes “with satisfaction,’ and sometimes in sorrow. A few 
stubborn persons, the committee reported in 1771, “mostly of 
the Elder sort, manifest a disposition to keep them ma 
slaves] still in a Continued state of Bondage.” 5 
In 1773 the Meeting took the final and logical step, and re 
quired its members to emancipate their Negroes on pain of | 
disownment from the Society. With few exceptions they com: 


*5 Caroline Hazard, Thomas Hazard Son of Robt Called College Tom: A al 
Study of Life in Narragansett in the XVIIIth Century (1893), pp. 42-43, 50- Bly | 

et passim. 
26 Minutes of New England Yearly Meeting, 1683-1787, p. 288. 
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| plied, so that by 1778 there were no slaves among New England 
| Friends, except in Newport. In that year the former slaveholders 
| were directed to compensate their Negroes for their past ser- 
|vices. With this, New England Yearly Meeting had gone the 
| whole way, which Fox had suggested, and which Coleman had 
|desired. It was the first Yearly Meeting to do so, although the 
|rest followed in quick succession, for the movement was general | 
| throughout American Quakerism. By the end of the Revolution 
ino Quaker in America owned slaves unless, as in North Caro- 
Jina, he was prevented by law from giving them their liberty. 
Once free of the sin themselves, Friends were able to bend 
\their energies toward the prohibition of the slave trade and 
the abolition of slavery by state and federal action. They 
jundertook this work with great energy and devotion, and had 
|nearly succeeded in the Northern States before Elihu Coleman 
died. 

Coleman’s part in these later efforts is completely obscure. 
Friends on the mainland, particularly in Rhode Island, were 
jextremely active in this period. But the only Nantucket name 
that has come down to us from the antislavery agitation of the 
Revolutionary decades, is that of William Rotch, the great 
merchant and whaling-fleet owner, who. was extremely active 
in influencing the New England legislatures. Elihu Coleman 
|may have spoken against slavery in his visits to other Friends’ 
meetings. He had traveled in “seven governments” (i.e., colo- 
\nies), he recalled in 1783, and “many times in Rhode Island 
jand Massachusetts.’’” But what he said on these visits to Friends 
jon the mainland we can only conjecture. 
| In his mature years he appeared in the Nantucket ‘Town 
Mee cords occasionally as a buyer or seller of real estate. His 
jwill, which was probated in December, 178g, contained an in- 
jventory, with the usual list of house, land, and personal prop- 
jerty to be passed on to his son William, to his daughters, and 
to his grandchildren.” Besides the chairs and silver, beds and 


: 


27 See Appendix. 
28 Nantucket County Probate Records, Vol. IV (1789-1804), pp. 5-6, 11. 
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bedding, which he gave to Phebe, Mary, and Abigail, his three 
surviving daughters, there were eight books. But none of them 
dealt with slavery in particular. They included an “Old Bible”; 
Sewel’s famous History of Friends; a copy of the Journal o ( 
Thomas Chalkley, Nantucket’s earliest Quaker missionary; an 
Address to the Clergy, by William Law, English divine turned © 
mystic; something by Abraham Cowley the essayist, perhaps his _ 
Davideis, or the folio edition of his Works (1668); Seneca’s 
Morals; The Journey of the Children of Israel; and the Inde- 

pendent Whig. Perhaps Coleman had never owned Fox’s 
Gospel Family-Order, from which he had quoted in his Testi-~ 
mony, or perhaps he had given it to some inquiring Friend. © 
The little book closet, still to be seen in the great chimney of 
the Coleman house, could hardly have held any more than these 
rather interesting eight. But they help to disprove as far as 
Elihu was concerned, the slur in the old Nantucket ditty about 
the families of the island: | 


A learned Coleman very rare— 


though it may have been true of the rest of the family.” 

Learned or not, Elihu Coleman was a pious, sturdy Friend of — 
the eighteenth century. His devout spirit shone through his 
Testimony, and was further illumined by his ‘Advice to his 


29'The rhymed slander on the early Nantucket families is known to every 
islander, although no one knows who first put it into verse. The version I have 
heard runs something like this: 


The Coffins noisy, fractious, loud, 

The silent Gardners plotting, 

The Mitchells good, the Barkers proud, 
The Macys eat the pudding. 


The Swains are swinish, clownish called, | 
The Barnards very civil, 

The Starbucks they are loud to bawl 
The Pinkhams beat the devil. 


The Rays and Russells coopers are, | 
The knowing Folgers lazy, | 
A learned Coleman very rare, o 
And scarce an honest Hussey. | 
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| Children and Grand Children,” which he gave in 1783, and 
|which is printed below. His Testimony alone was enough to 
jset him apart as a leader among Friends in his day, calling 


| over slavery. 

| Why Elihu Coleman of Nantucket should have been the 
jone to issue the call remains obscure. He was a prophet, and 
jthe ways of the Lord in choosing his own are inscrutable to 
man. Nantucket was to New England Quakerism, perhaps, what 
| New England itself was to the nation, small, isolated, and com- 
| paratively free by edict of nature from the curse of slavery. In 
| Nantucket, therefore, the prophet arose. Welcomed by his own 
|people, his message was carried to the mainland. It worked 
| upon the minds of Friends until they made it their own. With 
| the help of te “divine monitor and counsellor, placed in the 
| heart of man,” Friends in New England became sensitive to the 


| Light. By its aid they dispelled the darkness which slavery laid 
jupon them, the cloud which Elihu Coleman longed to remove. 


APPENDIX 


Almost unique in the literature of Quakerism, although 
}doubtless similar to many oral admonitions by elderly Friends 
|to their children, is Elihu Coleman’s “A Father’s Advice to 
His Children and Grand Children.” I have never seen it in 
|print, although I have found it in several New England manu- 
|script depositories. It was evidently copied and recopied in 
|Coleman’s family, and by other Friends. So characteristic is it 
jof Coleman’s spirit and point of view, that I include it here, 
from a manuscript copy in an eighteenth-century hand in the 
|Nantucket Historical Association (Letter Book of Alexander 
Starbuck, p. 39). The signature is not that of Elihu Coleman 
‘himself, nor have I found a copy of the “Advice” in his own 
| handwriting. 


A Father’s Advice to his Children and Grand Children 


| ‘It hath been some time on my mind to leave a few words as A 
| farewell Exhortation to you my Dear Children & Grand Children: 
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not Knowing how soon I may be taken a way from you: but have 
Reason to think my stay with you is vary Short: being so far Ad- 
vanced in age being in the Eighty fourth year of my age— 

And first of all my advice to you is to fear god It being the begin- 
ning of all true wisdom that is have an holy awe upon your minds; 
not to offend A just & holy God, by doing or saying Any thing 
contrary to his Mind & will, & in order to Know his will respecting 
you: turn your minds into the Light of Christ in your own con- 
sience for whatsoever maketh manifest is Light & what may be 
known of God is manifest within I further Recommend to your 
observation the Reading of the holy Scripturs that bears testimony 
of that inward light & spirit of truth that will lead into all truth 
if rightly minded to Remember that the light of truth within and 
the holy Scripturs without are As two faithfull witneses for God 
to whom you must be Accountable one day for the deed done in 
the body Consider life is Short & judgment certain—therefore bring 
your deeds to the light that they May be made Manifest weather 
they be wrought In God yea or nay: for if ye live after the flesh 
ye Shall die but if through the Spirit ye do mortifie the Deeds of the 
body ye Shall live My disire is that the love & life of thruth may 
be So deep rooted in your hearts that the testimony that our worthy 
Elders as well As your poor Father hath born to the world May be 
Maintained in all its branches: it is the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus: the Sure Foundation which God hath laid in Sion: and 
Another foundation can no man lay: let it be your care above all 
to build upon it & closelly to Examine what you build for said the 
Apostle if any man build upon this Foundation Gold Silver | 
precious Stone wood hay Stubble every mans work Shall be made | 
Manifest for the day Shall declare it because it Shall be revealed 
by fire & the fire Shall try every mans work of what sort it is My 
Desire is that your would prise your time while you have it for 
time is not ours it will soon be at an End & Remember you must 
be accountable for it: Attend the Meetings of Freinds as much as 
you are able & wait in them for the right instrument on the word 
of life for God doth and will teach his people himself & they that 
wait upon him truly will witness there Strenth renewed in him & 
let not the things of this world because you have but little of it 
hinder you from so great a duty for God is able to bless the little 
& it hath been enough to me who hath had but little of the world 
and yet I have Attended meetings constantly for more then three 
score years when in health: hear as well as visited the meetings of | 
freinds in seven Governments in the service of truth and in our 
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Government and Rhodiland many times over as some of you may 
| well remember 

| And I have had good Satisfaction in so doing As well as my 
| freinds whom I visited as their certifictes make manifest which they 
| gave for if we meet together under a true concern to worship God 
| we shall do good or receave good which is time well spent: My 
| dear Children love god a bove all & manifest your love to him by 
| your obedience in all things you beleave he requires of you love one 
| another & be helpful to one another As you have oppertunity 
| endeavour to Keep a consience void of offence towards God and 
| man remember that Excelent advice of our Savour to do unto all 
| men as you would they should do to you & let your Modaration 
| appear to all for the Lord is at hand who beholds all your actions 
| who will be your judge before him you must stand or fall watch & 
| pray constantly least you enter into temptation remember this life 
| is a warfare & unless you are armed with the Spiritual arm you will 
/ fall in the day of tryal for a time of trial will come sooner or later 
} that will try the foundation of every one & none but them that are 
| built upon Christ Jesus that sure rock of all ages will be able to 
| stand And now dear Children having wrote these few words as a 
| farewell exhortation that lay on my mind to God i am willing to 
| leave you and to the word of his grace recommending you which is 
| able as you are faithful to it to build you up in the most holy faith 
| and in the end to give you an inheritance Amonghts all them which 
| are Sanctified 

| And Now I take my leave of you And bid you all farewell 

ELIHU COLEMAN 


| Nantucket goth of 12 mo 
| 1783 
| BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

| There are at least three manuscripts copies of Elihu Cole- 
| man’s Testimony in existence. What seems to be a holograph is 
|} in the Nantucket Historical Association (in a volume of 
_ “Miscellaneous Papers, 1916,” pp. 83-96.) The manuscript was 
| apparently written in a paper book about seven inches high 
| and six inches wide. The leaves of this original copybook have 
_ been cut apart, trimmed, and mounted in a folio volume. The 
| title occupies the first page. The preface, “To the Reader,” 
_ begins on the verso of the title page and runs to the middle of 
_ the next page. On the verso of this page is the first numbered 
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page of the text, which continues through eleven pages. The title’ 


page reads as follows, except for the long “s’’ in the original: — 


A /Testemony against that / AntiChristian Practice of / 
Makeing Slaves of men. / Wherein it is Shued to / be Con- 
trary to the / Dispensacion of the Law /and time of the 
Gosple. /and uery opposite both to/Grace and nater. / 
By Elihu Coleman / Mat. 7.12. Therefore all things what- 
soever / ye would that men Should do to / you do ye Even 
So to them for / this is the Law and the Prophets. / Printed 
in the Year 1733. / 


The lines “By Elihu Coleman” and “Printed in the Year — 
1733” are in a different handwriting and different ink from the 
rest of the manuscript. The name Elihu Coleman, for instance, 
is quite unlike the signature on the last page: “Elihu Coleman. 
Nantucket the 20 of the Eleventh month 1729/30.” This signa- — 
ture, in the same hand as the text, is similar to other signatures — 
of Coleman on deeds and marriage certificates of about the 
same period. It seems justifiable to conclude, therefore, that — 
this Nantucket Historical Association manuscript is an original. — 
A photographic copy of it is in the Quaker Collection of the 
Haverford College Library. | 

The two other known manuscript copies of the Coleman — 
essay are both in the American Antiquarian Society at Wor- | 
cester, Massachusetts. One, hastily and inaccurately written, is 
inscribed: “Copy (from the original) of a treatise against the — 
Slave trade—by Elihu Coleman—an eminent preacher among 
the Quakers, at Nantucket. Written in the year 1729 and 
printed in 1733. Copied Septr. 1818.” The other, more care-_ 
fully transcribed, but likewise in a later hand than Coleman’s, © 
has the note, “Printed in the Year 1733.” It also contains a 
copy of Coleman’s “Advice to his Children and Grand Chil-_ 
dren,’ and a page of genealogical notes giving the date of 
Coleman’s death. Clearly, one of these two manuscripts was — 
taken either from an earlier manuscript or from a _ printed 
copy of 1733, and the other probably so. | 

The only perfect copy of the original printed edition of 1733 


Rh 


| Elihu Coleman 
| is in the British Museum. Its title page reads: 


A / Testimony / Against that / Antichristian Practice / 
Of making Slaves of Men./ Wherein it is shewed to be 
contrary to the/ Dispensation of the Law and Time of 
the / Gospel, and very opposite both to/ Grace and Na- 
ture. / By Elihu Coleman: / Mat. 7.12. Therfore all things 
whatsoever ye / would that Men should do unto you, do / 
ye even so to them, for this is the Law and the Prophets. / 
Printed in the Year, 1733. / 


The verso of the title page is blank; the preface, “To the 
Reader.” runs from pages i-iii; a blank page follows; the text 
covers pages 1-18 inclusive. The size is about nine and one-half 
by fifteen centimeters. The only other known copy, belonging 
to the Library Company of Philadelphia, lacks a title-page. A 
microfilm reproduction of the British Museum copy is in the 
Quaker Collection of the Haverford College Library. 

There are no clues as to whom Elihu Coleman employed to 
}} print his Testimony in 1733. James Franklin’s press in New- 
}) port, the only one in southeastern New England, was the logical 
|| place for Coleman to go, but there is no evidence to prove that 
| he did so. In fact, a careful comparison of Coleman’s tract, 
}) kindly made for me by Mr. Barney Chesnick, of the Library 
| Company, with the edition of Barclay’s Apology which James 
|| Franklin printed in Newport in 1729, shows no similarity 
|} whatever in type fonts or tailpieces. Neither Evans nor Sabin 
} throw any light on the question. 

Three separate reprints of the Testimony have been made 
| since 1733. The first and most common was the edition put out 
| in 1825 by Abraham Shearman, Quaker publisher of New Bed- 
| ford, Massachusetts. In a prefaced ‘advertisement’ to his 
| twenty-four page reprint, Shearman remarked that only one 
| copy of the first edition was then known to be extant. He hailed 
’ Coleman as ‘“‘one of the first public advocates of the oppressed 
| Africans, in New England,” and explained that he republished 
the Testimony in order, “‘to preserve the remembrance of his 
| labors, in a cause then comparatively new.” Shearman himself 
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took a mild interest in the antislavery agitation in New Eng- 
land in his day, but added little else to the short list of New 
England Quaker antislavery publications. 

Shearman’s edition modernized the spelling and punctuation 
of Coleman’s original printing, just as the first printer had im- 
proved upon Coleman’s own orthography. Later, however, a 
Nantucket press reproduced Shearman’s edition verbatim, ex- 
cept that it omitted the title-page and varied the pagination a 
little. The copy of this third edition in the Nantucket His- 
torical Association (Folder X127, no. 1795) has a plain paper — 
wrapper, and runs to twenty-three pages. On the last. page | 
appear the words, “Mirror Press, Nantucket.”’ ‘This press pre- 
ceded that of Nantucket’s present newspaper, The Inquirer and 
Mirror, and was in operation from 1845 to 1865. Inquiries — 
have not revealed, however, the date of this Coleman reprint. 
It may well have appeared during the excitement over anti- — 
slavery which troubled Nantucket in the early eighteen forties. 

A fourth edition, of twenty-two pages, was privately printed — 
in 1934, for the late Lydia S. Hinchman (Mrs. Charles S. Hinch- — 
man, of Philadelphia). The fact that it has no title-page except 
a photographically reproduced inscription from the wrapper, - 
written by an early owner, “Tract on Slavery by Elihu Coleman 
of Nantucket,” indicates that it was printed from the Mirror | 
Press edition. 

The Coleman essay had one other printing which took place, — 
however, while slavery was still a live issue. It was published | 
in the Friends Review, of Philadelphia (Volume V. pp. 84-85, 
and 102-4, Tenth Month 25, and Eleventh Month 1, 1851), — 
just after the Compromise of 1850, presumably to remind 
Friends of the early effort of an obscure Nantucket Quaker on 
behalf of the slaves. 
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James Logan and Stenton 


| THE PUBLIC SERVICES of James Logan, his life-long devotion to 
|} Penn and the family of the Proprietor, his business ability, his 
political activities, his talents and learning have been set forth 
elsewhere. But how he came by Stenton, his home in German- 
| town, Pennsylvania, why it was so named and in a broad way, 
| and a personal way, what happened there, are themes which 
| fall within the scope of this paper. 

| The troubles of the Revolution of 1688 in Ireland and the 
| landing in that country of William, Prince of Orange, inter- 


| town some twenty miles northwest of Belfast. Patrick Logan, 
| the father, was a Scotchman from Stenton, in East Lothian, who 
| had been educated for the ministry at the University of Edin- 
| burgh. He had married Isabella Hume, of a family with some- 
what more social distinction than his own, and both had become 
members of the Society of Friends. They emigrated to Ireland, 
| settling at Lurgan in the summer of 1671, and here their third 
| child, James was born, October goth, 1674. It was thus, almost 
| by accident, that James Logan was born an Irishman. 

Patrick Logan had now become a teacher, so it was at his 
| father’s school that young James gained proficiency in Latin, 


| fourteen, he was sent to learn the linen trade in Dublin. From 
here the disorder of the times drove him back to his father’s 
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home. In the spring of 1689, the family left Ireland, going to’ 
Edinburgh and later on to London. Here they were in some) 
financial straits and Friends of one of the London Meetings, 
came to their assistance. It was ascertained that the Friends’) 
school at Bristol was in need of a master, and Patrick Logan,| 
who was described as a ‘“‘good scholar and apt teacher,” was given) 
the position. But he did not get on well with the parents of his) 
children and on the excuse of going to bring his wife over tor 
Bristol he returned permanently to Lurgan, leaving his son,| 
James, then about 19, to succeed him as master of the Bristol) 
school. By this time the young schoolmaster had perfected him-| 
self in mathematics, French and Italian, and had gained some! 
knowledge of Spanish. This study and training was the ground: 
work of Logan’s considerable classical learning which, he stated) 
in his autobiography, had not cost him a single penny, with the; 
exception of some tutoring in French to acquire the proper: 
pronunciation. | 

James Logan, however, was not satisfied with the career of) 
schoolmaster and determined to become a merchant, planning; 
to settle in Jamaica. On visiting his parents in Ireland, he found) 
that his mother was so adverse to his going to the West Indies’ 
that she said “she would rather see him dead.” On this account, 
he gave up the plan and embarked in trade between Dublin and\ 
Bristol. While thus engaged, he attracted the attention of Wil-! 
liam Penn, then actively preparing for his second visit to Penn-; 
sylvania, who invited him to become his secretary. This offer: 
Logan submitted to his friends, many of whom advised him)’ 
not to accept it, but deciding to do so he sailed with Penn to; 
America, on the Canterbury, in Sepember of 1699. 

Logan was then 25 years of age, unmarried, but apparently 
not adverse to obtaining a wife. Indeed, his love affairs are} 
matters of public record. The Meeting at Bristol, England,| 
granting a certificate of removal to one Mary Watts, in 1696,’ 
used this expression in their records,—‘‘Mary Watts, daughter of: 
Barbara Blaugdon, is going to Pennsylvania. There has been some! 
talk of her and James Logan.” But nothing came of the “talk.” | 
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| On the Canterbury with Penn on this, his last visit to Penn- 
|sylvania, was his wife, Hannah, soon after landing to become 
| the mother of John Penn, the American, the only one of Penn’s 

| children to be born in Pennsylvania. Also, accompanying them 
| was Laetitia Penn, commonly called “Tishe,’”’ the only daughter 


| The voyage, though prosperous on the whole, was a tedious 
one, the party being nearly three months at sea, not reaching 
: Philadelphia until the beginning of December. The slow 
( | voyage might have been an excellent time for love making. It 
i} has been said that Logan was devoted to Laetitia Penn, who 
#) was then a lively young woman of twenty-one, but this feeling 
}| was not reciprocated. “Tishe’”’ returned to England with her 
father and promptly married William Aubrey, despite the 
| vigorous protests of William Masters, of Philadelphia, who fol- 
4) lowed her to England to press his claim and who let it be known 
that her conduct in Philadelphia was such that he considered 
}| she was under engagement to marry him. The signers of the 
| certificate which Laetitia Penn took back to England, who had 
| certified that she had behaved herself here ‘“‘very soberly’’ and 


| 


#| was free from marriage engagements, became very uneasy. 
| James Logan informed Penn that the signers had lately ex- 
pressed so great a dissatisfaction that it had been proposed to 
) send to England to contradict the certificate. “I have too much 
#) reason to believe’ continues Logan, ‘‘that before she departed, 
she was actually under some engagement to William, from 
which, without great reflections or some dishonor, she cannot 
recede unless he resign.”” Her marriage with William Aubrey 
| occurred on August goth, 1702, It is a matter of record that 
| Aubrey was not the most desirable of sons-in-law. 

In the fall of 1709, Logan visited Europe and did not return 
“until the spring of 1712. While in England, Judith Crowley, 
| said to have been a sister of a Lord Mayor of London, made an 
agreeable impression upon him. It would seem he had proposed 
) marriage and had been refused. He closes a letter to Hannah 
Penn, written a year after his return, and filled with matters of 
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quit rents, deeds, trusteeships and other dusty, dry business) 
matters, with the following confidential paragraph: 


“Thou hinted to me that my friend, Judith Crowley, is still) 
single. I am told as much lately, very favourable, from her own) 
hand; but while she has such Relations, I doubt little is to be ex-) 
pected. I have ventured, however, to putt it now to a Trial, and) 
shall at least, by that means, bring it to an end. I wish it could be) 
according as both our desires would have it, but must take it as) 
ordered for us. I hope I need not hint how absolutely unfitt this: 
(letter) is for any other view. I am with sincere respect, J. Logan”) 


Logan had not been long in Philadelphia before he sought 
the hand of Ann Shippen, the daughter of the wealthy Edward: 
Shippen, first Mayor of Philadelphia. Unfortunately, Thomas 
Story, an eminent minister, was another suitor for Ann’s hand: 
and soon the rivalry of these two important men became the talk/ 
of the town and even reached the ears of Penn in England. “I. 
am anxiously grieved for thy unhappy love,” wrote Penn, “for; 
thy sake and my own, for T.S. and thy discord has been of no: 
service here any more than there, and some say that come: 
thence, that thy amours have so altered or influenced thee that. 
thou are grown touchy and apt to give rough and short answers, | 
which many call haughty.” To this Logan replied, “I cannot: 
understand that paragraph in thy letter relating to Thomas! 
Story and myself, for I wrote to none but thyself in September) 
1703. Before that we had lived eighteen months very good 
friends, only that I had about three or four months before: 
spoke something to Edward Shippen.” | 

Thomas Story and Ann Shippen were married the next year! 
and Logan later became reconciled to his old friend. In 1706, he. 
wrote to England, “Thomas Story and I are very great friends: 
for I think the whole business is not now worth a quarrel.” | 

In Deborah Logan’s manuscript book, now owned by a} 
descendant in England, is this story which has some bearing on’ 
Logan’s matrimonial affairs. 

“An old gentleman by the name of McCalla, recently paid! 
us a visit. He said his father was a tenant for several years to’ 
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}| the first James Logan and that he himself was born down at the 


| old house and lived there until he was pretty well grown and 
| well remembers the persons and characters of the first inhabi- 
| tants of Stenton. He mentioned as an anecdote well known to 


|| his family, that Mrs. Logan was born on the very day her future 


| husband landed in Pennsylvania and further that William 
| Penn and James Logan, being at her father’s when she was an 


}} infant in her cradle, the Proprietor asked his Secretary what 


}} he would take to wait for a wife until that child was grown to 
' woman’s estate and was answered, ‘Not half his estate.’ Yet this 
| child was afterward his amiable and beloved wife.” James Logan 


}) eventually married Sarah Read, daughter of Charles Read, a 


merchant of the city and one time Mayor, in 1714, so that, 
| while this is a good story, it is impossible to make the dates 
_ agree. He would hardly have married her, he being 40 and she 
a4. 

Landing from the Canterbury in the early winter of 1699, 
Penn and Logan plunged immediately into public and private 
affairs and now began that long life of devotion and attention 
| to business, which is the outstanding attribute of James Logan. 
| To tell the story of his more than fifty years in Pennsylvania is 
| to chronicle the history of city and state. His life was finally 
woven into the warp of civic affairs. Penn left the Colony in 
| late 1701 never to return, and the responsibilities and cares of 
| maintaining his interests were placed upon his young friend 
| and secretary. It is no wonder that he was forty before he had 
time seriously to set about finding himself a wife. 

/ As Penn was about to depart, he wrote a letter of instruc- 
| tions from the Dolmahoy, on which he sailed, which he ad- 
| dressed to his ‘Receiver and Secretary,” in which he says: 

“I have left thee in an uncommon trust, with a singular de- 
pendence on thy justice and care, which I expect thou wilt 
faithfully employ in advancing my honest interest.” After de- 
_ siring Logan to use his utmost endeavours in various particulars, 
()) he concludes—‘‘For thy own services, I shall allow thee what is 
_ just and reasonable, either by commission or a salary. But my 
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dependence is on thy care and honesty. Serve me faithfully, as | 
thou expects a blessing from God, or my favour, and I shall | 
support thee to the utmost, as thy true friend, William Penn.” 

This admonition to serve faithfully was carried out for up- 
ward of fifty years through the stress and strain of party poli- 
tics, despite the mistakes of the Penns in selecting deputies who 
added greatly to Logan’s troubles, despite the clashes of au-. 
thority and bickerings between Governors and the Council | 
and Assembly, through jealousies which sought to overthrow the ° 
private ownership of the Penns, through wars and rumors of | 
wars, through debts and financial troubles, the faithful Logan | 
stood with his hand on the helm of Pennsylvania affairs, hold- | 
ing to the course for the Penn family. He became in turn Com- 
missioner of Property, a member of the Provincial Council, | 
Judge of the Common Pleas, Mayor of Philadelphia and for) 
two years he acted as Governor of Pennsylvania. | 

Logan always felt that he had never been adequately paid | 
for his years of devotion and sacrifice. In the early days he had} 
an allowance which barely covered the keep of a clerk and a: 
horse. It was ten years before he was paid his salary which was | 
agreed upon as 1000 pounds, for the ten years. He often said’ 
in his old age, he would have been twice as well off if he had) 
been able to give more attention to his private affairs. | 

In 1729, he wrote John, ‘Thomas and Richard Penn, who had 
succeeded their father as proprietors: 

“After some 27 years rolling this stone, besides two more | 
spent with your father, here I am now writing the last letter: 
I believe you will ever receive from me as a person invested 
with a particular trust.’’ This however was not the case and 
Logan continued throughout his life to give attention to public: 
matters and always the interests of the Proprietors were to him 
paramount. | 

Where the Logan family lived in Philadelphia some local 
historian may have traced, but in September 1724, shortly 
after the second visit which Logan made to England, he re- 
newed a lease which he had held on the house belonging to his’ 
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| old rival and friend, Thomas Story. This was the house which 
Edward Shippen had given to his daughter Ann, on her mar- 
_ riage. It stood on Second Street between Walnut and Chestnut. 
| Two years before, in 1722, the Assembly had started the printing 
| presses and issued paper currency to a large amount for that 
day, with a consequent rise in the prices of commodities. With 
this situation in mind, Logan writes as follows to Thomas 
Story: 


Philadelphia, 25th, 8ber, 1724. 
“After an easy voyage of seven weeks and two days from London, 
it pleased God to restore me to my family, whom I found all in 
_ health; but in about three weeks after, I was visited with a severe 
distemper—a kind of fever, of which several died here—that brought 
me, in the opinion of those about me, to the brink of the grave; nor 
have I yet fully recovered my former state, though, through mercy, 
I am at present in a fairer way for it than ever. 
“I have not as yet treated with thy attorneys about thy house, 
further than to take a lease of it for three years more at the same 
rent, for, though lands and houses were much fallen in value here 
before I went to England, yet our paper money makes it up, in 
some measure, since the last quantity was struck. This last voyage 
has rather confirmed me in trade than otherwise, and therefore, 
‘Iam willing to continue in the same place, having made it as con- 
venient as I could for my business, at my own charge, as long as I 
shall follow it. Be that as it will, I would still be occupant, either as 
tenant or otherwise, if thou shouldst resolve to sell. In the meantime, 
| Iam much perplexed about repairs. My wife can no longer be 
reconciled to the kitchen, which, by reason of its smallness, has 
| ever been inconvenient, but it is now so much decayed that it can- 
not well be otherwise mended than by a new one, which I would 
build in another form, and carry the yard beyond the two walnut 
trees, which it is a pity to cut down, though they now spread so 
large a top that nothing of a garden can thrive under them. But this 
would cost at least 100£, for the pump must be removed, all of which 
I would do with my own money, provided I could have a security 
of enjoying it at the value the house now bears, which I assure thee, 
i) wants more repairs within doors than I have the face to put upon 
|! a landlord. The whole with me turns upon this, that it better suits 
my circumstances in business to pay the rent yearly, than to part 
| with so much as the purchase-money out of my stock. However, I 
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shall leave the matter wholly to thyself, now I have so fully ex- i 
plained it, and thou may fix thy own terms, depending on it that | 
they will be as reasonable as thou canst make them.” 


So much for James Logan’s arrangements for his life in Phila- | 
delphia. In 1717-18 and for a number of years, the farm was — 
possibly the family’s summer home. In an early letter, mention » 
is made of the daughter, Sarah, learning to make butter “out at 
the plantation,” as it was then called. One of the first advertise- | 
ments appearing in the American Weekly Mercury, then new- | 
ly established, indicates trouble, which is usually the lot of a | 
gentleman farmer. 

“Run away from James Logan’s Plantation near German- | 
town, the 28th Instant, an Irish Servant Lad, named Patrick 
Boyd, aged about 17 or 18 years, with streight dark Hair, a 
freckled Face and a smooth Tongue, cloathes with a double- | 
breasted Pee-Jacket, a brownish Kersey Coat, a Pair of Leather — 
Briches, and a good Felt Hat, but he had other Cloaths with 
him. Also, a fine short Fowling Piece of a Carbine Length, or © 
less. He went in Company with one Miles MacWard. Whoever ° 
takes and secures him shall be well rewarded for their Trouble.” | 

Patrick seems to have had the usual fire and enterprise and | 
irresponsibility of the Irish, for four weeks later the advertise- - 
ment was repeated: | 

“Run away a second Time from J. Logan’s Plantation near | 
' German Town, on the 4th instant, an Irish Servant Lad named | 
Patrick Boyd . . . He went off with two other of his Country- - 
men herein also mentioned; viz, Miles Macward and Thomas ' 
Shaughnessy, as is supposed in a small Boat stolen from Phila- | 
delphia. Whoever takes and secures him, so that his Master may i 
recover him, shall be well rewarded for their Trouble.” 

In 1728 Logan began to erect the mansion as it now stands + 
at Stenton. He writes in July of that year the following account / 
of the building and of a serious accident which had befallen him: © 


Philadelphia, 7th Mo. 28th, 1729. 
“I formerly told thee my Plantation is the next to Germantown / 
on this side. I have built a large brick house on it of 51 ft. by 40, 
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| two good stories in height, very convenient and not unsightly, if it 
stood better. I expected to have been in it before this time, but 


| being not fully plastered, I know not whether we shall get thither 


) before winter. I made a great mistake in building it. I designed it a 


the Model and disposition naturally drew on an amount, and the 
| whole will as naturally draw on an expence by Visitants wch will by 
|mo means suit me. I must, however, retire, being now wholly re- 
‘duced to a pair of crutches and Sedentary Life by a ffall off my 
j}feet in my yard, 16th, 11th Mo. 1727/8, which broke off the round 
jhead of my left thigh bone, close by ye joynt, and not one of our 
) surgeons could guess at the ail till long after a callus had grown out 
§) between the fractured parts, wch renders it impossible now for 
}\them to unite again, and therefore I have not even the remotest 
|prospect of a cure, and, which is still more melancholy, it rather 
}) grows weaker and more painful, than gathers any strength, so that 
f/except my family can afford me any comfort within doors, I am 
not likely to know any other in Life during the Remainder of it, 
|of whatever duration it may please God to order that to be.” 


| The house was not ready for occupancy until the end of 
|September, 1730, and Logan in writing to his brother Dr. 
} William Logan, an eminent physician of Bristol, England, and 


“We have been removed to our new house in the Country 
|about 3 weeks. I have proposed to call ye place Stenton, after 
| ithe Village in East Lothian, where our father was born, but 
| /Some cannot approve of the name.” 

| Let us pause a moment and tell more of the accident which 
‘befell Logan, which so greatly influenced his future activities. 


] 
| “My disaster is indeed uncommon,” he writes, “and such as I 
| believe very few of the most experienced chirurgeons ever knew an 
/instance of; that, by a fall from my feet only, the head of my thigh 
{| bone, close to its insertion, should be entirely broken off; while 
| the place I fell on, which was above a hand’s breadth below the 
! point of the trochanter, received no hurt, nor was the flesh or skin 
so much as discoloured. The swelling made it impossible to guess at 
the true ail. In about seven weeks’ time, I was able to bear that 
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limb to hang without resting on the floor, and by that means was 
capable of using crutches. 

“For these twelve months past it 1s certain I am much weakell 
yet should be very easy in my mind, could I be freed from other 
people’s business, and left to amuse myself with no other care on) 
me than what my family absolutely required. Having a true help- 
mate, children not undutiful, and a plantation within five miles of 
this town, to which I am retiring this summer, I believe if I were} 
troubled with nothing but what really concerns me, notwithstand- 
ing I have had much greater losses, since I received this hurt, than 
in all my life before, I should be able to have my family tolerably) 
supported, and be helpful to my children in their education.” 


Stenton was separated from Philadelphia by what contem- 
poraries describe as the very worst road in America. Logan's 
letters of the time are filled with references to deferred visits and: 
trips abandoned on account of mud and the horrible condition) 
of the roads. Reuben Haines used to saddle his horse just to) 
cross the Germantown road, and Logan, compelled by his in- 
firmity to travel in a chaise or carriage, was often a prisoner to) 
the house. His son-in-law records on a 7th day, the 23rd of the 
4th month; “My spouse with nurse and child in the chaise and 1 
on horseback set out about half past six and got to Stentonj 
about a quarter past 11.” ‘The curtailment of Logan’s physical) 
activities in the sundown of his life resulted in his turning 
his attention to his library and to scientific and philosophical in-| 
vestigations and writings. The list of Logan’s activities in these 
directions is a long and creditable one. 

In addition, the affairs of the colony and of the Penns kept? 
his mind busily occupied. ‘Then too, he had always been a con- 
sistent friend of the Indians,’ who paid him special visits and: 
made Stenton a camping ground on their way to and from) 
the city. His correspondence abounds with references to the 
visits of Indian chiefs and delegations. This letter written to 
the Proprietor, Thomas Penn, then in Philadelphia, is a typical) 
one: 

“The Indians are come hither since five this afternoon, one of. 


them called Capt. Toolema, from Shamokin, who say there are 4 
Mingo Chiefs, two of them Mohocks, with Allummapis, Lappa- 
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|winsse, and thirty more men, besides a great number of women to be 
here tomorrow morning; that they have a large Present, & that 
ithey are to sell land. ‘The Capt. appears to be a sober man, (take 
}ihim out of drink) and his story appears not improbable. A suitable 
})Provision, therefore, ought to be made for them there immedi- 
jately, for we are at present but very poorly provided for such 
jnumbers. I thought it necessary to advise of this tonight, and 
jtherefore, send on purpose.” 


} It was by reason of this knowledge of Indian affairs, that the 
| Virginia Commissioners on their way, in 1744, to make a treaty 


jwith the Indians at Lancaster, stopped to consult the sage at 


| Stenton. With them was a young Secretary, William Black, who 
has left a sprightly account of the visit. At the time there were 
but two Logan children remaining at home. James and Sarah 
\Logan were the parents of seven children, of whom three died 


Hlyoung. Sarah, the oldest daughter, married Isaac Norris in 


1/1739. Uheir home was at Fair Hill, on the way to the city from 
\Stenton. William, the oldest son, was married to Hannah Em- 
len in 1740, and lived in Philadelphia. This left Hannah, then 
ja young woman of twenty-four, still unmarried and the young- 
Hlest son, James, or “Jemmy,” a youth of sixteen, to make up the 
{family group at Stenton. 


}| “We got to Mr. Logan’s a few minutes after 3,” writes Black, 
\“and found him hid in the Bushes, an expression the Indians 


| used” two years previously when they found that “their Good 


(Friend James Logan . . . was so much Oppress’d with sickness 
f/as to be obliged to live a Life Retir’d from Public affairs.” “He 
)had been a very great Benefactor to the Indians and Conducted 
Hseveral Treaties with them, and they having always found him 
true to them, had an Extraordinary Regard for him: The Com- 


; 


Nimissioners had some Conversation with him about the Indians, 
land told him his advice would be of the last Consequence to 
| ithem in Conducting the Treaty; he Appear’d (however) some- 
lwhat Reserv’d and Spoke very little: 


1) “At last the Tea Table was Set, and one of his Daughters 
(Hannah) presented herself in Order to fill out the Fashionable 
Warm Water: I was really very much surprised at the Appearance 
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of so Charming a Woman, in a place where the seeming morose-) 
ness and Goutified Father’s Appearance Promised no such Beauty,| 
tho’ it must be allow’d the Man seem’d to have some Remains of} 
a handsome enough Person, and a Complection beyond his years, | 
for he was turned off 7o: 

“But to return to the Lady, I declare I burnt my Lips more 
than once, being quite thoughtless of the warmness of my Tea,/ 
entirely lost in Contemplating her Beauties. She was tall and Slen-) 
der, but Exactly well Shap’d, her Features Perfect, and Complection| 
tho’ a little the whitest, yet her Countenance had something in it! 
extremely sweet. Her Eyes Express’d a very great Softness, denoting) 
a Compos’d Temper and Serenity of Mind, her manner Grave and) 
Reserv’d, and to be short, she had a Sort of Majesty in her Person, 
and Agreeableness in her Behavior, which at once Surprized and/ 
Charmed the Beholders: 

“After the Tea Table was remov’d we were going to take leave,|) 
but it appear’d we must first view his Library, which was Customary, 
with him, to any Persons of Account. He had really a very fine: 
Collection of Books, both Ancient and Modern. He seem’d to Re- 
grate that none of his sons knew not how to use them, and he! 
design’d them as a Legacy to the City when he died: After the Old) 
Gentleman had been Complimented on his fine Taste, we De-: 
parted.” 


Those who would obtain a picture of the family life at Stenton) 
in the closing days of the master’s life, should read my friend,| 
Albert Cook Myer’s Hannah Logan’s Courtship. It is the) 
minute diary of John Smith, who already at the time of the) 
visit of young Black and the Commissioners, was courting) 
Hannah Logan, the daughter of the home. Two references will! 
convey some of the quaint charm and interest of his remarkable: 
diary: 


2-10-1747. “Spent part of the Eveng at M. Jordan’s & the: 
Remainder at Wm. Logan’s with that dear Creature, H.L., the) 
Charm of whose Conversation Excells, if possible, those of her 
person. Her discourse seemed more Agreeable than common this) 
Eveng, after being pestered with much Impertinence in the after-' 
noon. Oh, could I be Blest with the favour of Retiring to it upon’ 
every occasion.” | 


Later he informs us: 
“I rode in the Evening to Stenton; Richd Peters was there. I | 
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: had an opportunity of some very agreeable Conversation with My 
| Charmer, but her Conduct is so Cautious and well guarded that I 
=| do not yet know whether I dare hope to Gain her or not.” 


| On December 7th, 1748, the wedding day at last arrived. “All 
| the company that we expected except Isaac Norris,” and “several 
| not invited,” assembled in the Meeting House at Germantown. 
| “We solemnized our marriage in an awful and intelligible man- 
}) ner. Had our friends’ company and the entertainment for them 
) was very agreeable. Several of our friends stayed at Stenton all 
| night.” 

)| The next few days the bride and groom remained at Stenton 
| and received calls from Benjamin Franklin, Edward Shippen, 
| Richard Peters and many other friends. They then took up 
}) their abode in John Smith’s house in the city, and later removed 
} to Burlington, N. J. 

James Logan died on the gist of 8th Month, 1751. The 
5) Pennsylvania Gazette, in speaking of his death, says, “Some 
}) years before his death, he retired from public affairs to Stenton, 
}| his country seat, where he enjoyed among his books that leisure 
| which men of letters so often do. He was thoroughly versed in 
| ancient and modern learning, acquainted with the Oriental 
|tongue, master of the French, Greek and Latin languages, 


§)}dom, and spirit of benevolence and affection regarding the 
|people of Pennsylvania, is his library, which he had been 
| gathering for fifty years past, with the greatest care and judg- 
) ment, intending it a benefaction to the public for the increasing 
} of knowledge and for the common use of all lovers of learning. 
}) It contains the best edition of the best books in various lan- 
: guages, arts and sciences, and is without doubt the largest and 
)) by far the most valuable collection of the kind in this part of 
the world, and will convey the name of Logan through ages 
with honor to the latest posterity.” 

| This is not the place to rehearse the story of the founding of 


the Loganian Library, and its part in the founding of the great 
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Philadelphia Library, nor its endowment with the fertile farms | 
in Bucks County. a 

James Logan’s funeral was held at the Meeting House in | 
Philadelphia, and his remains were interred in the Friends | 
Burying Ground at 4th and Arch Streets. 

After Logan’s death, Stenton was occupied by his son, Wil- | 
liam, for a short time by the latter’s son William, and then for | 
many years by that William’s brother, Dr. George Logan, whose ' 
talented wife was Deborah Norris. For more than a century, no | 
distinguished visitors came from abroad without entering its / 
portals. It is said that every member of the Penn family who- 
has visited America since the time of William Penn, has been) 
entertained here. 

Dr. George Logan became a person of national importance. 
He was a Senator of the United States and the correspondent | 
and friend of many public men. General Washington, while; 
presiding over the Constitutional Convention, rode out and_ 
dined with Dr. Logan, passing the day at Stenton in a social | 
and friendly manner. Dr. Logan made interesting experiments | 
in agriculture, and by using land plaster on his grass lands, | 
caused initials and words to stand out in the darker green.) 
Washington was delighted with this visible evidence of the: 
value of lime. Previous to this, Washington occupied the man-| 
sion as his headquarters during the movement of the American | 
army, in 1777, prior to the Battle of Brandywine, and, at a later 
date, General Howe used it as his headquarters before the’ 
Battle of Germantown. Dr. George Logan was the inventor) 
of a plow on a new principle, and obliged his friends by having) 
some made for them. November 30, 1793, Thomas Jefferson 
paid $8.00 for one and some months before Madison wrote, “I 
have seen Dr. Logan. Your plows will be done in a week and‘ 
shall be attended to.” 

It is to his widow Deborah Logan’s fine instincts and literary’ 
taste that we owe the preservation and publication of the Penn-) 
Logan papers. She edited two volumes of these letters extend-' 
ing up to the year 1719. She survived her husband, Dr. George: 
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Logan, and left a memoir of him and his association with 
Stenton. It is a fortunate thing that Stenton is now in 
|the hands of the City of Philadelphia, cared for and protected 
}by an interested organization. Next best to having some 
}descendent of the Logan family occupying it as a centre of the 
}culture and civic usefulness which emanated from it for so 
} many decades, this is what James Logan would most have 
) desired for it. 

| James Logan during his life was an interested and generally 
p\consistent member of the Society of Friends. In regard to de- 
ifensive war, he differed from many of his fellow members and 
his staying on deck to fight off a supposed piratical attack dur- 
jing the voyage of the Canterbury, while Penn went below, has 
} often been told. Very soon after his arrival in Pennsylvania he 
|participated in a hostile movement to protect the interests of 
|Philadelphia against one Daniel Cooper of New York by pro- 
\ceeding with guns to Reed Island. This was brought to the 
jattention of the Monthly Meeting and Logan afterward made 
}\an acknowledgment condemning his proceedings. In later years 
)he and Franklin cooperated in erecting defenses against the 
\French on the Delaware. 


I will conclude by quoting a sonnet to Stenton written by 


My peaceful Home! Amidst who’s dark-green shade 
And sylvan scenes, my waning life is spent, 
Nor without blessing and desired content, 
Again the Spring illumines thy verdant glades, 
And new-waked Flora calls the Aonian maids 
To grace with songs her revels, and prevent 
By charmed spells, the ripping blasts, which bent 
From Eurus or the stormy north pervades 
Her treasures.—Still ‘tis mine among the groves 
Musing to rove, enamoured of the fame 
Of Him who rear’d these walls, who’s classic love 
For Science brightest blazed, and left his name 
Indelible.—by honour too approved 
And Virtue, cherished by the muses flame. 
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IX 


Early Thought on the Inner Light 


/To THE EARLY FRIENDs the Inner Light meant four distinguish- 
jable things. It meant, first, a faculty that passed judgment on 
right and wrong. It meant, secondly, an organ for apprehending 
ireligious truth. At: times it meant, thirdly, a kind of occult 
divination of natural fact. Finally, and more fundamentally, 
isince the other three senses took much of their meaning from 
‘this, it meant the indwelling presence of God himself. We shall 
ido well to begin by getting these points clear. 

The most useful source for our study is Robert Barclay’s 
|\Apology. Barclay was no such power as Fox among the early 
(Quakers, but he was a scholar of considerable learning, a keen 
jthinker, and a lucid writer; unfortunately Fox was none of 
these. Barclay remains what Braithwaite called him, “the 
greatest of Quaker theologians.” His Apology, which was writ- 
iten in Latin when he was still in his twenties, was published 
in Amsterdam in 1676 and translated by himself into English 
itwo years later. Dean Inge says of it: “The book became for a 
whole century a sort of second Bible for the Society.’ We can- 
not rely on Barclay exclusively for the four views of the Inner 


\Light to be studied here, since not all of them are stressed in 
his work, but we shall use him wherever we can. We shall first 
run over the four conceptions, then ask what elements in them 
may be retained, and finally point out what seems to be the 


main defect in earlier thought about the Light. 
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§ 1. ‘Every one of you,” said George Fox, “hath a light from ! 
Christ which lets you see that you should not lie, nor do any | 
wrong to any, nor steal, nor curse, nor take God’s name in | 
vain.” Here the Inner Light seems to mean conscience. It | 
is that in men which protests when they are going wrong; 
in Barclay’s words, “‘it is that little small thing that reproves | 
them in their hearts.’”* 


As every unrighteous action is witnessed against and reproved by | 


this light and seed, so by such actions is it hurt, wounded, and slain, ) 
and flees from them even as the flesh of man flees from that which | 
is of a nature contrary to it.’ : 


Conscience is commonly thought of as an organ whose business | 
it is to protest, and the words just quoted from Fox and Bar- | 
clay suggest that they conceived the Inner Light in like fashion. ; 
“The illuminated Quakers,” says Emerson, “explained their’ 
Light, not as somewhat that leads to any action, but it appears | 
as an obstruction to anything unfit.’ | 

No doubt to the early Friends the Light did mean an organi 
that warned and protested. But clearly it also meant far more. ’ 
It was an inward counsellor and guide which gave direction! 
when_one was in doubt, and peace when one followed its dic 
tates.\No issue was too weighty for it; no detail was beneath its 
notice., With its aid, said Fox, “ye may order, rule and govern’ 
all things which are under your hands. . . . and all exchangings, | 
merchandisings, husbandry.’ Friends at its bidding did many ' 
things that must have run strongly against the grain of the 
natural man. They unflinchingly incurred jail sentences; they | 
testified unclothed to jeering mobs in the market places; on) 
occasion they left their families because they believed the Light) 
enjoined it, and set out on long and dangerous journeys. Such’ 
positive mandates are not to be reduced to mere conscientious) 
scruples. Still, they are hardly beyond what moralists commonly 


call the dictates of conscience; philosophers do not as a rule) 
1 Apology, Philadelphia, 18—, 187. 
2Tbid., 196. 
3 Essay on Swedenborg. 
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distinguish between conscience and the moral faculty, and the 
} moral faculty is for them a very complex thing. It includes 
| the power to look before we leap, to calculate the consequences 
| of our action; and it is therefore partly intelligence. It includes 
| the power to enter into the minds of others and foresee how our 
|conduct will affect them; it is therefore partly imagination. 
| It includes the power to weigh the foreseen values against each 
| other, and is therefore partly intuition. Indeed, for the con- 
| temporary thinker the moral faculty is nothing less than the 
|whole mind considered as proposing and appraising conduct. 
| Thus when the early Friends conceived the Inner Light as some:! 
| thing which not only prohibited wrong but laid out the details 


| [In one point, however, their view conflicts sharply with 
|modern secular thought. For them the Inner Light was in- 


| floods of light to the somewhat feeble candle of natural reason; 
but it was not for one moment to be confused with this. It 
was like the light of the sun rising upon the light of the moon. 


ipplied by nature. So far as the Light was present at all, it 
\was infallible, whereas conscience in the ordinary sense was 
/continually making mistakes: “conscience, being that in man 
iwhich ariseth from the natural faculties of man’s soul, may be 
‘defiled and corrupted.’’! i 
Barclay has no trouble in showing this. Conscience pricks | 
}the Mohammedan, for example, when he drinks wine; yet it © 
|acquiesces in his far more dubious practice of wholesale polyg- 
jamy, thus straining at a moral gnat and swallowing a camel. 
*)/Conscience has given Catholics a good many dark half-hours 
‘about failing to fast in Lent or to adore their images, whereas 
)/ there is no good reason why they should do these things at all.” 
'Thus conscience as a natural faculty, bound up as it obviously is 


4 Apology, 143. 
5 [bid., 143, 144. 
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with native clearness of head, and varying as it does with indoc- 
trination and habit, is an unreliable oracle. Only as light comes 
through from on high that is different in kind from anything of. 
our own do we get guidance that is certain and without defect. | 

§ 2. Fortunately, such guidance, when it comes, does not) 
confine itself to matters of conduct. ‘The same eye of the spirit | 
that can trace the path of duty is able also to penetrate into: 
the nature of things and discern ultimate truths about God and. 
man, body and spirit, baptism, worship, and redemption. In; 
the last resort, the truth in these matters must be known di-; 
rectly or not at all. Great churches, to be sure, have denied: 
this. The Catholics hold that belief should be based upon the; 
authority of the church, Protestants, upon the authority of; 
Scripture. But neither view provides a real alternative. Ask a; 
Catholic why he believes? He answers: Because his belief has) 
been certified by his church, that is, by the great councils and: 
the Popes. But how do they know that these doctrines are true?’ 
By revelation? Yes, if you wish. But revelation does not exclude: 
the Inner Light; indeed it implies this. For revelation is itself! 
impossible without a power to apprehend divine truth when} 
presented.’ God himself cannot give what man cannot receivé: 
Thus the Catholic authorities are as dependent as anyone else: 
on such light as they have. So also of the authority to which the) 
Protestants prefer to appeal, the writers of Scripture. There are: 
all sorts of scriptures in the world; why do Protestants appeal to; 
some and not to others? Because they believe that some writers’ 
had ‘an eye for spiritual things and others not. How do they 
know which had it? By checking the pronouncements they read) 
against their own best insight. Nor did the Biblical writers 
have any secret that we lack; “they did not examine by any 
other principle but their own evidence and clearness.”® “How, 
came Paul to be persuaded that nothing could separate him)§ 
from the love of God but by that evidence and clearness which'§ 
the spirit of God gave him?” q 

6Ibid., 68. 7 Ibid., 69. | 
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The light that illuminated David and Paul, and even Christ_ 
himself, is available to us. ‘““This inward, immediate, objective | 
revelation ... is the only sure, certain, and immovable SN 
tion of all Ghrasdan faith.”’® af 
But Barclay no sooner lays down this sweeping claim than he 
again adds a qualification similar to the one already noted 
| about conscience. Just as our only safe guide to practice is not 
_ conscience in the sense of a natural faculty or any collection of 
‘such faculties, so the organ of the highest knowledge is not 
| intellect. Between ‘“‘spiritual” knowledge and “literal,” “saving 
| heart-knowledge” and the “thin airy knowledge that is got by 
| mere speculation, which is ushered in by syllogisms and demon- 
| strations,’® there is a deep-going difference. The philosopher 
| has gleams, to be sure, and Barclay shows that not a few of 
| these had darted with good effect through his own capacious 
| mind. But these gleams, he insists, are dim and confused— 
_ how confused may be seen in the unhappy babel of the schools; 
§| the great scientific discoveries of one age are superseded in 
| the next; -neither prying into nature nor logic-chopping in 
_ ivory towers brings certainty with it. Still less has mere in- 
| tellect been able to compass certainty about the highest things. 
i Lhe wisdom of man is unfit to judge of the things of God, 
j ‘and i is ignorant of them.”” “Both the preaching of Christ is said 
| : ‘to be foolishness with the wise men of the world, and the wisdom 
® of the world is said to be foolishness with God.”" 
B: Spiritual realities require an eye of the spirit to see them; if 
§) they are not to be seen with the eye of the flesh, neither are they 
§) to be seen with the ‘‘carnal’” eye of intelligence or reason. ‘This 
| distinction between natural and spiritual in the sphere of 
knowledge will be for many persons harder to accept than in 
§) the sphere of conscience. To them it seems credible enough 
| that conscience should be “a little spark of divine fire,” but 
/ somehow much less credible that we should have a direct and 


8Ibid., 70. 
9 Tbid., 30. 
10 [bid., 104. 
11 [bid., 105. 
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infallible light in the region of metaphysics. But here Barclay ! 


of philosophers, winding up with the declaration of Origen 
that this supernal insight “brings such a divine light into the | 
soul as is more clear and convincing than any demonstration.”” | 

§ 3. In the mind of Fox the Light at times had a third mean. | 
ing in which it served a very different purpose from either of | 
those we have been considering. It was a means to the sort of |; 
knowledge that we should call occult. He once told a woman | 
whom he did not know that she was a witch, and adds that his ; 
insight was confirmed by the townsfolk. Not infrequently he | 
saw that when “people talked of God and Christ, etc., the ’ 
serpent spake in them.” Two of his fellow-prisoners in a certain 1 
jail were executed for theft; he says that he saw their spirits 
after they were dead and perceived that it was well with them. | 
When, on his voyage to America, his ship was pursued by pirates, | 
he saw that “the Lord’s life and power was placed between | 
us and the ship that pursued us,” and after a time the pursuers } 
gave up the chase. He claims to have seen ‘“‘a good while be- - 
fore’ the restoration of Charles II that the king would be 
returned to his throne. And there was of course the singular « 
Lichfield incident; Fox was moved to take off his shoes and |: 
walk through the town to the market-place crying, “Woe to 
the bloody city of Lichfield!’’ He did not at the time know the ' 
meaning of this strange impulse; but hearing later that a mas- — 
sacre of Christians had taken place in the city in Roman times, | 
he concluded that his mysterious words must have referred to | 
this. a 

Friends who were more critical than Fox looked upon these | 
visions uneasily. There was a suspicion of pathology about them; © 
or if not this, a touch of the black art. The more sober and en- 
lightened Friends neither claimed such insight for themselves 
nor gave it any part in their exposition of the Light; I have © 
found nothing of the sort in any other considered statement | 
of Quaker doctrine. It remains, however, that Fox did claim | 

12 Tbid., 34. 
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| such insight, and that many of the less sophisticated early 
_ Friends, moved perhaps by his influence, thought that they had 
| been blessed with more or less similar revelations. The objection 
| that such things were miracles would not have moved them. 
| The prophets and disciples of old had been endowed with 
| miraculous powers; why should these be withheld from the 
| prophets and disciples of today? 
| §4. If any of the three types of insight we have been con- 
| sidering were achieved, the achievement was laid, however, to 
| the presence of the Light in another and fourth sense. None of 
| these modes of knowledge belonged to the natural man. They 
| must, then, be the products in us of indwelling, supernatural 
| power. Barclay explained this by analogy. An animal, he said, 
cannot know the mind of man; only a being with reason, imag- 
| ination, and sympathy could form any notion of what such a 
| mind was like; to know a human being, you must at least be 
human yourself. Similarly, a human being cannot rise unaided 
| to the apprehension of the superhuman. In order to do that, a 
new dimension must be added to his nature. An element of 
| divinity must be vouchsafed him from above. “That which is_ 
| spiritual can only be known and discerned by the Spirit of | 
| God.”*8 This Spirit is described in various ways in the Scrip- 
ture: it is called “‘the Comforter, the spirit of truth, the Holy 
| Ghost, and sent of the Father in the name of Christ;”!* and 
| Barclay insists that it is not merely an added faculty or attribute; 
| it is “‘a real spiritual substance.’ 


| This is that Christ within, which we are heard so much to speak 
| and declare of; everywhere preaching him up, and exhorting people 
| to believe in the light, and obey it, that they may come to know 
Christ in them, to deliver them from all sin.’ 

By this seed, grace, and word of God, and light wherewith we 
| say everyone is enlightened . . . we understand a spiritual, heaven- 
ly, and invisible principle, in which God, as Father, Son and Spirit, 
13 [bid., 39. 

14 [bid., 48. 
15 Ibid., 197. 
16 [bid., 137. 
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dwells; a measure of which divine and glorious life is in all. men ‘| 
as a seed, which of its own nature draws, invites, and inclines to — 
God; and this some call vehiculum Det, or the spiritual body off 
Christ, the flesh and blood of Christ which came down from Heaven, — 
of which all the saints do feed, and are thereby nourished unto — 
eternal life.” 


How did men come to acquire this extra story for their © 
minds? How is it to be acquired today? Is it to be had on the 
same terms by all men? Once it is attained, can we alter or 
add to it by any effort of our own? Barclay answers these ques- 
tions expressly. The divine part of man’s nature comes to us | 
as an endowment from God. It is part of the same act of grace — 
by which the Creator sent his Son for the salvation of men, 
According to this theology, we all inherit a taint from Adam’s | 
wrongdoing. Being thus of vitiated nature, we are unable of | 
our own motion to lift ourselves into righteousness, and there- 
fore must be saved, if at all, by help from above. What holds ; 
of the race holds likewise of individual men{We cannot plant in} 
our own nature the seed of divinity, for it is neither a part of 
us nor at our command; it is “a distinct, separate thing from / 
man’s soul, and all the faculties of it.” | 

All we can do is to cultivate ‘‘a wise passiveness”’ when it is | 
offered to us, and bow to its mandates in humble obedience. | 
Is it vouchsafed to all men? Here is a point at which the Friends | 
parted company with the Calvinists, who held that some men | 
were cut off from any part in the grace required for salvation | 
in this world and in the next. They took seriously what has | 
been called “the Quaker text,” that the Light lighteth every | 
man that cometh into the world. They held that the Light was | 
present even in wild Indians who had not heard the name of | 
Christ, and among pagans who lived before his coming. Socrates ! 
clearly had it; Barclay was quite ready to recognize the Socratic © 
“daemon” as supplying genuine light from on high. Indeed | 
everyone has the Light, whatever his time or place, who has | 
felt the pull of duty. To some, indeed, it is granted in fuller — 


7 Ibid., 136. 
18 Tbid., 141. 
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| ‘measure than to others; the democracy of the kingdom of 
_ heaven does not imply equality of side But in this there is no / 
| injustice, for salvation depends on one’s acceptance or rejection | 
| of such Light as is actually proffered, and it is proffered in some 
| degree to everyone. 

| Here, then, is the early theory of the Inner Light. It em- 
| braced three distinguishable kinds of insight: an insight into 
| right and wrong, an insight into truth and falsity in ultimate 

| matters of belief, and a more occasional insight that must be 
| described as prophetic and occult. But all these were exercised 

| and accounted for by an indwelling spirit which was no part 
| of the natural man, nor anything that could be acquired by him, 

| but a contribution from his Maker. 


II 

| What are we to say of this theory as we look back at it 
| through the kaleidoscopic centuries that have intervened? Cer- 
| tainly the language in which it was put is not our language, 
_and to most of us the theology in which it is embedded is now 
| archaic and artificial. But when we have stripped away these 
|wrappings of language and theology, is anything true and 
|important left? Yes, undoubtedly. But to disengage this is a 
‘somewhat delicate business. The system of thought which 
‘framed the doctrine in the minds of the early Friends was not 
|for them an irrelevance, and it is idle to suppose that one can 
| strip away a whole world-view and leave one piece of it quite 
|intact. One can hardly do that sort of thing with an onion, 
| let alone with a philosophy or with a mind; the parts that make 
up the whole are here related in too living and intimate a way. 
Hence when we select certain points in the doctrine of the early 
)) Friends as still true, it is not with the suggestion that these points 
‘can retain precisely the same meaning as for them; and there 
are elements in the doctrine that can only be discarded. But 
‘let us look first at the elements of truth. 

) §1. The Friends were surely right in exalting the Inner 
) Light above authority. Authority establishes nothing. This does 
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not mean, of course, that we are never justified in appealing to 
it in practice. When we are in doubt about the quantum theory 
or cosmic rays, it would be absurd to appeal to our own convic- 
tion, even if we had any, in preference to the views of Planck — 
and Compton. Practically, the appeal to authority is not only 
justified but necessary, and to rebel against it is to defy the 
nature of things; the child, for example, who regarded with 
precocious skepticism the authority of his parents on crossing 
streets and leaning from windows would never grow up. When | 
we say that insight takes precedence over authority,.we mean | 
two things, precedence in logic and precedence in authenticity. 
First, in logic authority depends on insight, not insight on — 
authority. Why is it that, as laymen, we take Planck and Compton | 
as authorities in physics? Because in these fields they have in- | 
sight, i.e., the requisite intellectual light, in high degree. Ob- — 
viously, without this they would no more be authorities than | 
you or I. To anyone inclined to regard their ipse dixit as final, , 
it is instructive to point out that his own authorities are against | 
him. For how do Planck and Compton themselves settle a point | 
when they are in doubt? Do they appeal to their own ipse dixit | 
as great authorities? ‘They would of course laugh at the sugges- - 
tion. If they accept a proposition, it is because they see, or ' 
think they see, that the evidence requires it; and nothing be- — 
sides this evidence has, in the end, the slightest weight with | 
them. The only claim to authority they would dream of making 
or that any instructed person would make for them, is that | 
in these difficult regions they have achieved a clear and practised | 
eye. So with authorities in all other fields. They speak with ) 
weight because they have seen; and if we attach weight to their / 
words, it is, or ought to be, because we in turn are persuaded | 
that they have seen. 

Secondly, to prefer the Inner Light to authority means to | 
prefer authentic experience to any substitute for it. Granted © 
that the appeal to authority is often necessary; granting, too, | 
that in favorable cases it can give a high degree of assurance, 
still what it offers is a second best. Not only is it a second best | 
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: logically, as we have just seen; it is generally very poor in con- 
| tent and substance, indeed a mere ghost of the flesh-and- blood 


| of Sibelius is of high quality, but what a world of difference 
| there is between believing this on a critic’s say-so and seeing 
| it for ourselves through first-hand musical experience! Con- 
_ sider the parallel difference in the field of morals. Is the person 
| who abstains from cruelty merely because he has been told 
| that it is wrong acting morally at all? If he is, it is only by “re- 
| mote control.” Genuine moral experience begins only when 
| one sees for oneself that the better zs the better and chooses it 
| for that reason. The early Friends had the courage to say that 
| for such insight even the authority of Christ was no satisfactory 
| substitute. We do not achieve the mind of Christ merely by 
| saying after him that love is better than hate, and mercy than 
| cruelty. He said these things were so because they really were so, 
| and because he had laid hold on them firmly and directly as 
| eternal truths. To be like-minded with him is to have for our- 
| selves the vision that was before his eyes; it can be purchased by 
nothing less. The doctrine of the Inner Light was thus an in- 
| sistence, and a justified insistence, on first-handedness and gen- 
| uineness in religious and moral experience. 

| §2. The Friends were right, again, in holding that we have 
within us the means to certainty in the moral realm. This view is 
‘nowadays widely questioned. There are many persons who will 
| readily admit that we can achieve certainty in sense perception; 
| we can say with absolute confidence, for example, that this spot 
}is larger than that one. There are perhaps more persons still 
| who would admit that we can achieve certainty in the realm of 
») formal relations, so that we can say without the least doubt 
that nine is the square of three. But these same persons often say 
that in the sphere of values nothing like this is possible; here 
)) all is opinion. Now it is one of the firmest convictions of the 
present writer that this is mere dull and confused prejudice. 
Undoubtedly judgments of value are more deeply implicated 
| with feeling than most judgments of sense or of mathematics; 
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and no doubt it is harder to be sure that when two persons make ; 
such judgments they have the same thing in mind. But it is 
tiresome to rehearse these old difficulties—difficulties which © 
hold in degree of every judgment we ever make—as if they ap- — 
plied to moral judgments only, and in this case were totally 
destructive. Such criticism flouts common sense. If I do not 
know that the excruciating suffering of a doomed animal or a 
doomed child is bad, if I cannot be certain that the wanton in- 
fliction of such suffering is wrong, then I can be certain of 
nothing. The point is not so much that we do possess knowl- 
edge which is perfect beyond all revision; that may well be~ 
doubted. The point is that such knowledge as we have is not 
confined to neutral realms like mathematics; it is every whit 
as real and genuine in the realm of morals. As against the whole © 
tribe of relativists and subjectivists, the early Friends were thor- | 
oughly right in maintaining that we had knowledge,.as_certain | 
as knowledge can be, about good and evil, right and wrong and | 
duty. | 

§ 3. They were correct, once more, in holding that the Inner - 
Light does not apply merely to the moral and narrowly religious | 
spheres. It will be recalled that they went boldly beyond this ) 
and held that the Light gives guidance on matters that we 
should now call metaphysical. If they are to be criticized here, | 
it is not for going too far but for not going far enough. There is 
something very odd in the view held by the old Hebrews and | 
so many of their Puritan followers that conduct is the special | 
province and almost exclusive interest of Deity, and that while 
the organ that supplies knowledge of right and wrong in con- 
duct opens to us revelations of the greatest moment from on) 
high, the best thought of the scientist or the philosopher and | 
the noblest visions of the artists are purely secular affairs which | 
are beneath divine notice. Matthew Arnold did good service in |} 
exposing this view. He made clear that it meant a divorce be- 
tween religion and culture, to the harm of both. We impoverish | 
religion, he insisted, when we conceive it as all sweetness and |§ 
no light. And we are dealing unjustly with human powers when |} 
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| we recognize only conscience and the Hebrews, to the exclusion 
| of intelligence and the Greeks, as organs of revelation. There 
| is something even irreverent in trying to channel the revelation 
| of an infinite being through one small pipe of human faculty. 
| Surely for such a purpose man’s whole nature is not too much. 
| Hence in admitting an Inner Light that gave metaphysical 
| knowledge the Friends were on the right line. But they might 
_ well have gone much farther. There was no good reason why 
| Barclay should claim certainty on the atonement and on the 
conditions of justification, and yet insist that the scientific 
» thought which went a little beyond these things into the field 
)) of the plainly secular should be mere “airy head-knowledge,” 
)) which was not in the full sense knowledge at all. Indeed, unless 
| | one’s religious commitments have made dangerous inroads upon 
® self-understanding, one must admit that there are plenty of 
| philosophical insights that have greater certainty than any- 
| thing one can say about atonement or justification. We shall see 
| in a moment that the Friends’ attempt at a sharp line between 
_the natural and the supernatural in revelation had strange 
i consequences; and it must be clear already that this line was 
| imperfectly drawn. The kind of truth that Barclay was certain 
_ about seems to the modern mind extraordinarily arbitrary; and 
| at least one reader finds that he cannot read without some rise 
| of temperature George Fox’s pontifications on the needlessness 
| of education for Quaker ministers. Just why the sort of knowl- 
| edge Fox. possessed was all-important, and the sort of insight 
| possessed by such contemporaries as Milton, Newton and Locke 
| was by comparison insignificant is less clear than it might be. 
The fact is that Fox had started a movement whose implica- 
| tions, if he had seen them, would have carried him far. If the 
| validity of one’s insights is to be measured by the testimony of 
| one’s own mind as to their clearness, certainty, and importance, 
| why is the testimony of Fox’s mind on these points to be ac- 
| cepted, and the testimony of Locke’s, for example, to be dis- 
| regarded or held indecisive? If one says that it is because Fox 
is Fox, one is making that appeal to authority which was sup- 
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posedly being discountenanced. If one says that it is because of 
the great clearness, or importance, or system, or comprehensive- 
ness of Fox’s insight, one is taking ambiguous ground, since 
many instructed persons would use it as the basis for a quite 
Opposite conclusion. Once you base your appeal, they would 
say, on the content of the vision, there is no reason at all why 
revelation should not be extended far beyond the boundaries 
that Fox or Barclay set for it. As for clearness, did Fox ever see 
anything with the transparent clearness of Descartes? As for the 
immediate sense of importance, how, by such a standard, was | 
Fox to exclude, any more than Browning would, the musical — 
mysticism of Abt Vogler? As for order and sweep of view, what 
would have a better title to revelation on such scores than those — 
thrilling discoveries of Kepler about which he himself exclaimed, _ 
“TI have been thinking God’s thoughts after Him’? Fox no) 
doubt would have recoiled against any such suggestions. But — 
he would have had the logic of his position against him. It is | 
hard to see, on his own terms, how revelation was to be excluded | 
from these outlying regions except by arbitrary interdict. | 
§ 4. That the Friends were not wholly insensitive to this | 
pressure from within is evident from their view of the distribu- - 
tion of the Light among the generations and races of men. Here ' 
once more their doctrine was in advance of its time. They saw © 
that to make salvation dependent upon the sacraments of the » 
church, or knowledge of the Scriptures, or the achievement of 
Christian faith was, in theory, to consign to outer darkness the 
larger part of history and the majority of living mankind. | 
Calvin found it possible to accept that wholesale exclusion and | 
to continue believing cheerfully in the goodness of God. It is ) 
a witness to the healthiness of the Friends’ moral sense that 
they rejected such theology (or should we say diabology?). Sal-_ 
vation for them was not a condition externally attached to the » 
soul, like a tag to baggage; it was a new quality or dimension of | 
experience. ‘This new experience was the important thing; the © 
time and circumstances under which it occurred, the race, age, — 
sex, Calling, class, of the person who had it were all relatively — 
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| accidental. Now if experience was what really counted, there 
») was no reason in the world why salvation should not be achieved 
| by an ancient Roman or by a modern Negro buried in the 
| African jungles. Hence the Friends could bluntly say, as we have 
| noted, that Socrates was a better Christian than most Chris- 
| tians were. And surely in taking this stand, their feet were on 
| solid ground. They were in a sense anticipating the most en- 
| lightened modern conviction, the conviction, for example, of 
| the laymen’s committee on missions, which after an exhaustive 
| study of missionary theory and practice, has said that we must 
| proceed henceforth on the principle that all the great religions 
| are in essence true, and that it is the business of Christianity not 
| to supplant or overthrow them, but to cooperate with them 
| toward the end that all hold in common. To be sure, it would 
| overstate the facts to say that the early Friends reached this 
| position generally and explicitly; their acid language about other 
| religions and even about other Christian sects makes that clear. 
' Nevertheless they were sowing seed whose natural flowering 
| was in a religious cosmopolitanism and a theological charity 
)) which were far wider than then they knew. 

| We may say then, in summary, that there were very important 
®) elements of truth in the early view of the Inner Light. The 


») Friends held with good reason that such a light exists in us, 
)) that in the end it must take precedence over all authority, that 


| it can supply us knowledge which is as certain as any we have, 


)) that this knowledge is not confined within narrowly moral or 


)) religious bounds, and, by implication at least, that it is open 
/ on the same terms to all men. These are truths of the greatest 
| moment. That the Friends could rise to them and hold to them 
| is everlastingly to their credit. 


III 
However, there are abatements in the theory. We shall not 
undertake the thankless task of pecking at details, or criticizing 
views that for their time were perhaps inevitable. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to one major criticism. There was a deep flaw 
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4 
running through the whole of the early theory, a flaw that is | 
not quite mended today, but which must be mended somehow ~ 
if the Friends are to have a position that is intellectually de- 
fensible. That error is the partitioning of the human mind | 
into two discrete compartments, a natural and a supernatural, 
a human and a divine. Such a division cannot stand. The- 
oretically it is unintelligible and practically it has grave dangers. _ 
But first let us see more clearly what it is. 
It runs through all four forms of the Inner Light that we © 
have enumerated. When Barclay was discussing the first form 
of the Light, in which it was a guide to conduct, he was care- 
ful to insist that there was a fundamental difference between | 
the Light and conscience, which was nothing but a natural | 
faculty. Again when he discussed the Light in its second form | 
he argues that the organ by which we lay hold of ultimate re- — 
ligious truth is not reason but a super-rational agency im- - 
planted in us from above. Still again, the insight by which 
Fox saw that people were witches and that Lichfield was a | 
pIpeGy, iat seems to have been regarded by him as the sort of | 
‘“opening’”’ which was inexplicable in any natural terms. And | 
what made all these insights possible was the presence in man | 
of a non-natural spiritual substance which was separate in both | 
being and destiny from his earthly self. | 
Now this theory will not do. Let us look at it first as a piece © 
of theology and then at its bearings on practice. Assuming that | 
nature can be sectioned into these two parts, a line must be | 
drawn between them. How is one to draw this line? One must. 
distinguish the parts either directly, by their difference of 
character, or indirectly, by the difference of their working. If 
the distinction is direct, what are the attributes or properties — 
in virtue of which we may identify a certain region of our 
nature as divine? This question brings to light a great want of — 
clearness in the theory. The divine essence is said to be sub- 
stantial, but how a substance that is supernatural differs from | } 
one that is merely natural does not satisfactorily appear. The 
divine element, again, is immortal. But the self is hardly, so) 
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| constructed that one can attend to one part of it and perceive 
) directly that it is everlasting, and to another part and perceive 
| in the same manner that it must come to an end. Can one say, 
| then, that the supernatural is that which escapes the chain of 
| cause and effect, the sort of being that is uncaused and is itself 
| the cause of nothing? Certainly no Quaker theologian would say 
| this, for the presence of this divine element in the soul was re- 
_ garded as the most powerful of all causes in the transformation 
of life. Is the case better if we find the necessary mark in change- 
| lessness? No again, for there seems to be nothing within us that 
| bears this mark; there is no point or segment of our soul upon 
| which we can put our finger and say, “that has remained per- 
| fectly changeless from earliest babyhood to age.’’ And to hold 
| that divinity may be directly seen as such without identifying 
| marks at all is to save one’s position from attack only by hiding 
)it in the dark. 
| If one cannot know the divinity in man directly, can one 
| know it indirectly? This is the course that Barclay preferred. 
He thought that the presence of the divine element in the 
soul could be recognized by its fruits in insight and action. The 
| fruits in action, important as they are, we must here leave on 
| one side, since we are concerned with the Light only in those 
| primary meanings in which it has to do with illumination or 
| knowledge. The fruits that verify its presence and operation 
/must be for us some discernible difference in our insight or 
) vision. 
Barclay thinks that such a distinctive character may be clearly 
| seen. What it consists in, apparently, is perfect objective certain- 
ty, an immediately discerned infallibility in the truth that is 
before us. The conscience that is a mere natural faculty is 
/sometimes confused; the true Light, never. Mere reason has 
bred endless divisions, and carnot be relied on. But when the 
| Spirit speaks, “it can only lead us aright, and never mislead us." 
With a guide like this available, “why need we set up our own 
carnal and corrupt reason for a guide to us in matters spiritual, 
Wp 19 Ibid., 60. 
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refute their ignorance who ask, How dost thou know that thou } 
art actuated by the Spirit of God? Which will appear to thee a 
question no less ridiculous than to ask anyone whose eyes are ( y 
open how he knows the sun shines at noon-day?’’* Now we have | 
suggested that this sharp severance between the Light on the | 
one hand and conscience and reason on the other is a funda- — 
mental mistake. Consider two difficulties only. 

§ 1. First, the insights Barclay describes, far from possessing | 
a changeless certainty, have proved notoriously unstable. The } 
light that revealed to the unhappy Catholic that he ought to } 
fast, and to the unhappy Turk that he ought not to drink, is set } 
down as mere conscience because it has rendered judgments | 
that are mistaken. But has the light that gave the Quaker so 
unquestioning an assurance about the vanity of music and | 
drama and the goings-on in “‘steeple-houses,”’ that appointed 
rigid usages regarding hats and oaths and the names of the days _ 
and months—has this light never proved mistaken? If those | 
early revelations were really such, most Quakers today are 
apostates. If they were not, then the assurance supplied by the 
Light, even the overwhelming assurance of the founders, is no © 
infallible guarantee. Indeed, it is in just those regions where | 
their certainty seems to have been highest that uncertainty has _ 
seeped in most, so that some of the vital parts of Fox’s scheme 
of salvation are regarded with frank skepticism by the Quaker | 
of today. 

Of course this is no disproof of the early Quaker’s position. — 
He could reply that by his standard a position once seen as_ | 
certain is independent of time and change, and that if it fails to 
suit with modern science and philosophy, so much the worse — 
for the science and philosophy. But that answer too has its — 
difficulties. For one thing, it brings the Light into a very unhappy ~ | 
conflict with what most instructed men regard as the progress — 
of thought. Of course the attitude of bold defiance is not im- 


20 Tbid., 54. 
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possible, and in some quarters it has been tried; it was tried 
by Pius IX, for example, when he scattered his anathemas 
| broadcast on progress, science, and liberalism. But it seems more 
| probable that in doing so he was signing the death warrant of 
| his church than that he was really succeeding in his role of 
| Canute to the rising tides of civilization. In the second place, 
| there have been many visions and high intuitions, both within 
| the Quaker fold and without it, that carried the same sense 
of certainty as the visions accepted as authentic, but that con- 
| flicted with these in their content. There is small reason to be- 
| lieve that the Mohammedan devotee whom Barclay pities is 
) always less clear and sure than the Christian mystic; at least he 
| has often been willing to stake his life on his “certainties” in a 
| way that made his fanaticism exceedingly formidable. Both 
| revelations apparently come with the same overwhelming as- 
| surance. But both cannot be true since they conflict. One, there- 
| fore, must be in error. But that error comes with the same war- 
| rant of assurance as the truth. If so, such warrant cannot be, as 
Barclay thought it was, a guarantee of infallible truth. 

Such argumentation would no doubt be brushed aside by 
Fox as idle cavilling, and the philosopher who ventured to offer 
| it would not improbably suffer a prophetic castigation. But 
| Barclay’s was a different order of intelligence. He not only saw 
| and felt the difficulty; he struggled with it in honest fashion. 
| His answer was that such reasoning could be applied to any 
} warrant of truth, and since it would equally discredit all, it 
| could not be specifically used against any. Take reason itself. 
| If it is to pass this test, the truths that it reveals to us must all 
| be in perfect accord with each other, since if they are not, one 
or other must be set down as not true but false, and reason 
will thus have guaranteed falsity. Very well, do we find this per- 
| fect accord between the revelations of reason? On the contrary, 
we nowhere find greater discord than among those devotees of 
reason, the philosophers. Had not the philosopher better think 
twice before, from his own very fragile dwelling, he proceeds 
to throw stones at the mystic? 
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The reply is clever. Why then have answers of this sort gen- : 
erally failed to convince? Because the feeling stubbornly re- | 
mains that the two cases are not parallel after all. ‘There are 
special and insuperable difficulties in saying that where rational | 
insight is really present it ever sets its seal to both sides of a 
contradiction, whereas the corresponding view about mystic as-_ 
surance is confronted with no such difficulties and indeed see # 
to fit the facts. Certainty is claimed alike by rationalist and a 
mystic, but the kinds of Sly are different. For purposes of ‘ 
distinction let us give the name “certainty” to the first of these — 
and the name “certitude” to the second. Certainty will then be a 
the character that attaches to such insights as those of logician — 
and mathematician; it is exemplified in our grasp of the law 7 
contradiction itself, or of “two plus two equal four,” or of a— 
deduction in geometry. Relations of this sort have a clean-clliln 
necessity about them that makes it impossible to believe chef 
could be otherwise. Now we may at times suppose this necessity y 
present when it is not; and this is the way in which the ra- " 
tionalist would explain error. There is nothing strained or un " 
natural about this explanation, whereas the alternative sug 
gested by Barclay is absolutely disastrous. ‘To say that an insight — \ 
may fulfill the requirements of reason and still be false is to. | 
say that the laws of logic themselves may be false, and the | 
there can be no assurance about anything whatever. For eX: 
ample, if the law of contradiction may be false, then whenever 
anything is true, it may be false at the same time. And that is” 
nonsense. When logical necessity is really present, it cannot — 
possibly commit us to falsehood or inconsistency, nor can ide 
be set down as illusory without involving in its illusoriness the | 
whole structure of our thought. The declaration of its cer- 
tainty, far from being a mere arrogant claim of ours, is some- _ 
thing extorted from us willy-nilly by the nature of things. . 

Now is the ‘‘certitude” of the mystic in like case? It is hard 
to see that it is. So far as such certitude rises from necessities | 
apprehended in the content, it resolves itself back into rational — 
certainty. So far as it goes beyond this, its denial is not attended 
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|with anything like the disaster that was entailed in the other 
‘case, for such denial would leave the framework of everyday 
jthought intact. If the sort of certainty that belongs to logic and 
jthe multiplication table is really a snare and a delusion, the 
}whole world may be so. If the mystic’s visions of the super-ra- 
|tional are touched with illusion, then to be sure we are the 
jlosers, but at least the shipwreck is not universal. And there is 
jone plain fact about the mystic’s experience that makes us sus- 
| pect very strongly that his certitude is different from certainty 
jand less reliable. His vision, unlike the grasp of necessity, is 
jusually an experience in which emotion is stirred to its depths. 
| What he sees, he sees with an extraordinary strength of con- 
|viction. Now conviction may be almost pure emotion. The con- 
jviction of the patriot who believes that his country is wholly 
jright, of the poet who is assured that ‘“God’s in his heaven, all’s 
jright with the world,” of the lover who feels his beloved to be 
|the fairest of the fair, are very strong convictions and from one 
}point of view very honorable ones, but clearly they do not 
|spring from the grasp of necessity. The intensity of such con- 
|viction may be tremendous without accrediting in the least the 
|belief to which it attaches. Now we would suggest that when 
|mystics of east and west, of Catholic and Protestant persuasions, 
|}claim an assurance so absolute for positions that are so various, 
| positions indeed that no ingenuity can reconcile with each other, 
| they are confusing the certainty which springs from undeniable 
| objective relations with the certitude that is really an emotion 
of conviction. If we accept this view, it becomes at once intel- 
ligible how assurance could be claimed for so many strange and 
|conflicting mystical apprehensions. If we do not accept it, the 
|problem of distinguishing between the true mysticism and the 
|false is probably insoluble. 

| Is the course of the argument clear? Barclay held that the 
presence of a supernatural element in man could be established 
by its effect, this effect consisting of a supernatural insight. ‘The 
test of this insight was its certainty. We have pointed out that 
this “certainty” sometimes attached to what was untrue, and to 
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positions that were inconsistent with each other; and hence that ||} 


the effect which Barclay alleged cannot be verified. Barclay 
anticipates this criticism and replies with the ad hominem 
argument that the test of reason is no less badly off. We have 
replied that this is true only if rational certainty and mystical 
certitude are on a par, and that they are not. 

§ 2. Barclay’s theory of a separate super-rational insight suf- 
fers again when it is placed against the background of the more 
modern knowledge of the mind. He believed in a type of in- 
tuition that could act in isolation from reason, that was superior 
to it, that owed it nothing, that at times was even forced to do 
battle with it. Now there is no such faculty and there is no 
such knowledge. It has been shown over and over again by » 
psychologists, Gestaltist and others, that a mind is not the sort 
of whole in which one faculty can act in total isolation from 
the others. It has been shown by the great logicians who followed | 
Hegel that knowledge is not a mosaic or a composite in which ~ 
the parts are self-enclosed, but the sort of whole in which every | 
part is affected by the rest. Intuition is no exception. An intui- - 
tion commonly means an insight that is immediate, in the sense » 


that neither in the method by which it is attained nor in the } 


method by which it is established is it dependent on anything | 


outside itself. Barclay’s Light was clearly an intuition in this } 


sense. But then intuition is not what it seems. Analysis has | 
shown that its self-enclosure and self-evidence are illusions, that 
in fact it is saturated invariably with elements imported from 
outside and that it largely depends on these elements for both 
its meaning and its truth.” We find that in addition to what is 
purely sensory there is always an element of idea or meaning, 
normally derived from past experience. If the intuition is 
mathematical, for example the grasp of a “‘self-evident”’ proposi- 
tion in geometry, we always find implicit references to the 
system to which this belongs and without which it could not 
stand. If we study intuitive invention or creation, we can almost 


#2 This position—if I may refer to another discussion of mine—is developed 
much more fully in my Nature of Thought, Il, pp. 225-259; 307-318. 
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| always discover, if we look below the level of explicit conscious- 
| ness, the hidden process of inference by which the conclusion 
| was evolved. 

| This same dependence and external reference are to be found 
| again in the intuition of the mystic. It has often been remarked 
| that such intuition has a singular tendency to confirm those 
| views of the world in which the mystic has been brought up. 
| If St. ‘Theresa saw on one occasion how the three persons of the 
| Trinity could be one, which it is safe to say would never have 
| been seen by a Sufi mystic, her vision was obviously drawing 
| upon the theology with which she was familiar, and was bound 
| up in its validity with the general soundness of that theology. 
| It is idle to think that there is some knowing faculty within us 
| which is able to operate in a vacuum, free from the taint of 
| fallible experience and safe against all infection from the ideas 
| of the time, for this experience and these ideas are the indis- 
| pensable materials with which any knowledge must work. 

| We have seen some of the criticisms to which the early theory 
_ of the Inner Light was exposed on its theoretical side. We sug- 
| gested that the doctrine also had its practical danger and a word 
| must now be added about this. The danger is that the Light, 
| neither originating in reason nor responsible to it, should give 
| its warrant to fanaticism, and remain inaccessible to the ex- 
| postulations of reason and common sense. This danger could be 
| exemplified many times over from the early passages of Quaker 
| history. A zealous young preacher named Farnsworth proposed 
/a preaching tour on a diet of nothing but spring water and 
| Scripture. Richard Sale, a constable, felt moved to go through 
| Chester barefoot and bare-legged, in sackcloth and ashes, flowers 
in his right hand and “stinking weeds” in his left; this was sup- 
| posed to be a sign. He felt moved also to walk through Eastgate 
| Street, London, carrying a lighted candle as a testimony against 
worship by candlelight. A Quakeress named Susanna Pearson 
/ was convinced she could bring back to life a young man who 
'had drowned himself; so she had his corpse unearthed, lay on 
it, and prayed; unfortunately it had to be reinterred. Fox called 
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this a ‘““mad whimsey,” but Fox himself did not escape the 
dangers of the sort of spirit that controlled men “not in partner. | 
ship with their own faculties, but independently and infal- 
libly.’’ | 
Since the Light was superior to scholarship, he could dis- — 
pense with it and take his own meanings from Scripture. He — 
read that Isaiah had walked naked and barefoot for three years | 
as a sign. ‘“‘Naked” has been translated by George Adam Smith | 
s ‘“‘unfrocked,’ meaning “without a prophet’s robe.” But Fox | 
took it literally and describes with admiration a man who went | 
naked three years, managing to exhibit himself in this guise, 
or lack of guise, at both Oxford and Cambridge. Again, since — 
the Light was superior to science, Fox had openings about na- | 
ture that he could hardly have derived from the text-books. He — 
discovered, on his visits to Wales and to the American colonies, | 
that an effective way to prevent a drought was to hold a Quaker | 
general meeting. | 
Such an attitude toward scholarship and science is very close 
to obscurantism. Even Barclay is not untouched by it. He writes © 
of man’s reason that, “not being the right organ . . . it cannot | 
profit him towards salvation, but rather hindereth.”™ ‘The great | 
danger, he thought, was that the natural light should be thought | 
sufficient by itself, and the true light in consequence passed by. — 
To the learned he says: ‘““We do charge and command them to | 
lay aside their wisdom, to come down out of that proud, airy, — 
brain knowledge, and to stop that mouth, how eloquent soever | 
to the worldly ear it may appear, and to be silent, and sit down | 
as in the dust, and to mind the light of Christ in their own | 
consciences.’’”° | 
Such language is appealing in its humility; and in a mind 
like Barclay’s, so much at home in the pursuits of the scholar 


| 
y | 
| 


and so obviously delighting in the play of ideas, its self-abnega- 


283 Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 277. The examples in this para-_ | 
graph are drawn from Braithwaite who records many others more or less like | 
them; see pp. 126, 148, 158, 198, 349, 391. i | 

24 Apology, 142. 

25 [bid., 174-175. 
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| tion is touching. But the spirit of it is dubious. For in its im- 
| plied superiority to that cultivation of mind which, however 
| merely “natural” it may be, has been regarded by the noblest of 
| thinkers as one of the noblest of human possessions, it carries a 
| kind of seed that has borne exceedingly unhappy fruit. Moved 
| by this spirit, the Friends were content for much too long to 
| remain imperfectly educated, to nurse suspicions of reason, and 
} to give unabashed evidence of both in the quality of their min- 
| istry. It is a pity, Dean Inge has remarked, that they should not 
| have made contact with the contemporary Cambridge Platonists, 


who managed to combine mysticism with a strong belief in 


| knowledge and reason; ‘‘the Friends, in their almost complete 
| isolation, were the chief sufferers by being cut off from men who 
| were treading the same path, with a far better intellectual equip- 
/ ment than they, at that time, could command.” 


_ But the contact was never made; and we find the early sus- 
picion of the intellectual life cropping out too often in the later 


| history of the Society. It reappears in the curious minute in 


which Elias Hicks was disowned by his meeting and ‘“‘the great 


separation’’ hastened; “he has become exalted in his mind,” 


| the minute runs, “and giving way to the disposition of reason- 
| ing, has indulged in speculative opinions, assertng that he must 
| always take things rationally.” This “disposition of reasoning”’ 
_ was apparently a dreadful thing. Against all such condemna- 


tions of attempts to think and to live reasonably, it may be well 


| to bear in mind the sharp warning of Professor Stocks, which 
| would, I think, have the support of most contemporary thinkers; 
| “an intuition which claims sacrosanctity and declines the test 
| of reason is, as both Locke and Mill protested, a mere misnomer 


for blind prejudice and crass superstition.” 


If this criticism is in the main true, we cannot rest in the 


| early conception of the Inner Light. That Light is not the 
achievement of a unique, non-natural faculty, possessing a 


| unique supernatural warrant. It is continuous with our natural 


26 Inge, The Church in the World, 78. 
27 Reason and Intuition, 17. 
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reason. Indeed it is present wherever truth is seen, of whatever 
kind or degree, and it is not afraid to invite reason, with all the — 


clearness and sanity which that carries with it, into the highest 
ranges of the mystical vision. By thus broadening the concep- 
tion of the Light, by abolishing the meaningless old partition 


beween religious and secular, by recognizing that every drop | 


of cultivation added to the instrument is fuel for the Light it- 
self, by whole-heartedly accepting the view that religious ex- 


perience should be fertilized and its revelations checked by the — 
best that is thought and said in each succeeding age, the Friends | 
can bring their simple and essentially sound theology into har- — 


mony with the best religious thought. Indeed they can do it with 
far less effort than most other religious groups, which are gen- 
erally bound to an obsolescent theology with much stronger 
and more numerous chains. ‘There is no need for retaining in 
the Society an outlook that imposes upon its members a divided 
mind, that pits theology against the laboratory and conscience 


against common sense. The Light is not at war with intelligence, | 
for the Light zs intelligence at its best and wisest; and disloyalty — 


to that is disloyalty to the Light itself. ““God is forever reason,” 


said one of the noblest of modern thinkers, ‘and his communi- — 


cation, his revelation, is reason, but reason as taking a body 
from, and giving life to, the whole system of experience which 
makes the history of man.”*’ To the early Friend, that would 
have had a very odd sound indeed. Nevertheless the great prin- 
ciple of the Inner Light, which he was groping for so earnestly 
and on the whole with such good effect, cannot in the end mean 
less. 


28'T. H. Green, Works, II. 239; sermon on “The Witness of God.” 
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Quakers Then and Now 


With Special Reference to the two Friends’ Meetings at 
Alloways Creek, New Jersey, established in 1684, and 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania, established in r69o. 


| THE QUAKER way of religion and life was about forty years old 
jwhen these American Meetings were established. The forty 
years had been a period of trial. Persecution and social scorn 
had worked together in attempting to break the new movement. 


During the brief interval between the foundation of these two 
Meetings in 1684 and 1690, the Quakers had won their victory. 


_They had won the right to live, despite the hostility of their 
environment, and had set about developing their characteristic 
| way of life. With explosive force they preached the truth that 
‘the Light of Christ shone in men’s hearts as part of their 
| existence as persons. To make this truth known to all became 
|their first responsibility. No consideration of family need, of 
_ business advantage, of social rank, had any claims in comparison. 


| Here were aggressive, daring, fearless preachers and _ prolific 


|writers. Faced with government opposition, they disobeyed 
| laws and resisted officers, always publicly and without violence. 
|To preserve this truth against attack and to embody it in a 
| structure of faith and practice they had organized their dynamic 
movement into the Society of Friends during the forty years 


before these two Meetings were settled. The young men and 


/women who settled the Meetings at Alloways Creek and Birming- 
‘ham looked back upon this indomitable spirit. They knew 
how persecution had been resisted and its rigors endured. ‘They 
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knew the principle of cooperative help—that those bearing the 
brunt of persecution should not be crushed for lack of mona | 
or sympathetic fellowship. | 

Friends were no doubt conscious that they were facing a new | 
era. They saw it in the founding of colonies on both sides of the | 
Delaware, and the guaranteeing of liberty of conscience to all — 
believers in God. Persecution had ceased in England. The 
“Bloodless Revolution” of 1688 had inserted the Toleration Act | 
into the structure of English law. Quaker leaders were pro- | 
claiming the new outlook. William Penn, writing a farewell — 
letter as he sailed for England, had said: “O friends, let us | 
call to mind the day that hath dawned for us, and what manner _ 
of persons we ought to be.” ‘Three years later, George Fox was _ 
amazed at the great number of Friends who attended the Yearly 
Meeting at London, “‘by reason of the general toleration and — 
liberty now granted.” 1 

The success of colonial Quakerism was prompt and complete. _ 
The natural resources of the region were unusually rich. Penn’s _ 
_ Indian policy spared the colonists the disastrous losses of frontier 
warfare. But it is easy to misinterpret the extraordinary pros- 
perity and growth of Pennsylvania and West Jersey from the © 
second generation onward. Closer examination reveals that | 
then as now there were insecurities and obstacles. During the | 
first generation of these two Meetings, the colonists faced both — 
financial stringency and pestilence. Money was scarce and the ; 
yellow fever in 1698 depopulated whole families and streets | 
as close as Chester. The colonists could readily remember the _ 
scourge of smallpox on Penn’s own vessel, The Welcome, in | 
1682, which brought death to one-third of the party. Also there | 
could be reasonable doubt as to the title to lands. Colonial | 
boundaries had been fixed in England by guesswork. Claims. i 
of rival interests were in conflict. The boundary between Mary- | 
land and Pennsylvania was a matter of controversy. Might not } 
Birmingham Meeting find itself eventually under Lord Balti- | 
more’s government? New York had refused to recognize the — 
purchase by John Fenwick and Edward Byllynge of West Jer- | 
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Sey, a transaction by which John Fenwick became proprietor of 
a tenth part of the area, including Salem and Cumberland 
‘Counties. Governor Andros of New York had in 1676 sent men 
stealthily to Fenwick’s home in Salem, seizing him in the dead 
of night, making off with him first to Newcastle and then to 
New York, where tradition says he was imprisoned for two 
years. The charge against him was illegal occupation of Jersey 
‘territory. 

| Political insecurity within the province of Pennsylvania was 
ja constant threat. ‘The crown confiscated Penn’s control of the 
government in 1692, joining the province for administrative 
purposes to New York. It was returned a year later, but under 
conditions which conscientious Quakers might be unable to 
meet, involving the possible grant of funds for military purposes. 

There was also a possibility of involvement in the world war 
of those days. A French privateer plundered Lewes-town in 
‘Delaware before 1710 and burnt unarmed vessels plying their 
trade in the bay. Lewes-town, Newcastle, Salem, Chester—the 
distances between them were not great. Both Alloways Creek 
and Birmingham might well enough feel alarmed. The French 
policy of alliance with the Indians and of arming them against 
English settlers in other colonies. was well known; might not 
Pennsylvania also be in danger? 

Serious differences on religious, political and social issues 
arose both in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, taxing the ingenu- 
ity and the spiritual grace of leaders to maintain love and unity. 
They were not able, indeed, to heal the wounds occasioned 
iby the withdrawal of George Keith and his followers from the 
Society of Friends. The Meetings felt it necessary to clear them- 
selves by testifying against the separatists. The first Discipline 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1704, went so far as to 
forbid Friends to attend the weddings of separatists or to invite 
them to their own. The fact that the conflict had divided fami- 
lies must have caused much sadness and sacrifice. 
| John Fenwick, founder of the Salem colony in which the 
Alloways Creek Meeting was located, was always a storm center 
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of controversy. He had joined Friends in middle life after | 
serving in Cromwell’s army, had been imprisoned in England | 
for his religion, and had made a heavy investment in a New | 
World colony, guaranteeing liberty of conscience. Disputes | 
arose because of the delay of his surveyor in defining boundaries | 
of properties which had been bought and paid for by colonists | 
before they left England. Fenwick also antagonized some of his | 
settlers by his ambition to rule his “tenth” as absolute lord and | 
proprietor apart from the provincial government of West | 
Jersey. He had the word “lord” used in minutes of his council, | 
he established courts and appointed justices after the feudal | 
model. The refusal of his colonists to cooperate prevented the | 
setting up of an assembly. His absenting himself from Meeting | 
on his return from his unjustified imprisonment in New York | 
was a reasonable effort on his part to maintain unity and to | 
free the meetings for worship and business from the incubus | 
of a factional spirit. Salem Monthly Meeting, however, thought | 
otherwise and on the 6th of Third Month, 1678, Christopher 
White and Richard Guy were appointed to visit John Fenwick | 
with a view to ascertaining “whether he owned the truth that he | 
formerly possessed and, if he owned it, to desire him to come | 
to next Monthly Meeting and, if not, return his answer.” In | 
their report they informed the Meeting that Fenwick continued | 
to love the truth, submitting in evidencea letter to George White- | 
head written years earlier when Fenwick became a follower | 
of George Fox and joined the First Publishers of Truth. Eventu- 
ally, worn out by the dispute, Fenwick sold his proprietary | 
rights to William Penn in 1682. Despite a request from some | 
Salem Friends that Penn take Salem under his personal gov- 
ernment, it became a part of the province of West Jersey and, | 
when assemblymen were first elected in 1683, John Fenwick | 
was chosen among them. His will shows no trace of animosity to _ 
his Quaker opponents. The next generation of Salem history 
also indicates that Friends had been able to rise above their 
differences, and that they were living in harmony and in a | 
substantial unity of spirit. | 
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The royal charter upon which William Penn, absolute pro- 
Hprietor, based the government of Pennsylvania, was in many 
iways a democratic document. The colonists asked for a revision 
at the time of Penn’s second visit, 1699-1701. He granted nearly 
all their requests, retaining however the appointment of jus- 
jtices and the income from fines. Political agitation for a more 
complete democracy continued for nearly a decade. David 
Lloyd, a smart Welsh Quaker lawyer, organized the discontent 
jand was usually able to dominate the annual elections for as- 
jsemblymen. The proprietary party was led by James Logan, 
Penn’s young Quaker secretary, a man who had not himself 
known persecution. He knew that Penn needed the income from 
ithe courts and all other sources, for, through mismanagement 
on the part of his agents and his own unwise but generous 
jterms to his colonists, Penn was heavily burdened with debt. 
|The conflict became so serious that men feared a division might 
take place, both in the colony and in the Society of Friends. 
(Penn himself was so disgusted by ingratitude that he gave 
serious consideration to selling out his right of government to 
the Crown. 

B | By 1710, Friends were ready to settle their dispute. Lloyd’s 
men were all defeated for the assembly. Caleb Pusey, from 
) whose cousin and namesake the present writer is descended in 
six generations, is typical of the spirit expressed in this election. 
He had not sought to establish the opposite party in power but 
Hito make community spirit right. He retained his seat for only 
) two years, but, when Pusey yielded his place, Lloyd, who resided 
Hin Chester, was himself elected to the assembly in 1714. He 
M served for six years, part of the time as Speaker of a united 
house working steadily towards constructive legislation. Lloyd 
§ was a little later appointed by Penn’s family to the chief justice- 
iship of the province, a position which he filled with distinction 
)for more than a decade. This spirit of unity may be fairly 
recognized as the slow growth arising from prolonged discussion 
among men who put religious issues first. It overcame political 
‘insecurity and stimulated material prosperity and cultural and 
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intellectual progress, making the Quaker colonies on the Dela- | 
ware impressive examples of a new order of political and social | 


organization. 
But history shows that spiritual power does not prevent 


disaster, though it enables spiritually-minded men and women | 
to rise above evil and misfortune. Pennsylvania and New Jer- | 
sey were spared neither epidemics of disease nor political up-. 
heavals during the eighteenth century. Colonial finances re-— 
mained an unsolved problem. A world-wide war for first choice | 
of lands suitable for vast colonial empires reached even to | 


within the borders of Pennsylvania. An important battle was 
fought at Fort Duquesne in 1755 and Indians shed the blood 


of settlers on the frontier. Quakers, in view of their peace | 
testimony, resigned their seats in the Assembly in 1756, the | 
government passed out of their hands, and Penn’s Holy Ex- | 
periment had to be written down a failure. A failure in the — 
outward, yes! But the political freedom of the province and _ 
its institutions had been permanently established, and exerted | 


a determining influence on the structure of the subsequent 


federal constitution. Bancroft, the historian, once wrote: ‘““Penn- — 
sylvania bound the northern and southern colonies in bonds } 
stronger than paper chains; Philadelphia is the birthplace of | 
American independence and the pledge of union.” In another | 
place he calls Penn ‘‘the forerunner and teacher of Franklin | 


and America.’ 


The makers of the federal constitution were not theorists. 
The surest foundation on which to build a workable constitu- | 
tion was the political experience of the colonists. To quote | 
Isaac Sharpless in Quakers in the American Colonies, p. 464: 


When in 1780 to 1790 this band of scattered states was gathering | 
itself into a nation, and painfully picking up the threads of | 
principle, political and social, with which it would weave its perma- — 
nent fabric, it found them not in the dogmatism of Massachusetts, | 


or the aristocracy of Virginia, but in the civil and religious liberty | 
of Pennsylvania. 


The nerve center of this Quaker influence on the federal | 
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_ constitution was not political. Quakers had been for a genera- 
| tion out of politics. Non-Quaker leaders in public life drew 
upon Quaker principles and the spirit of their community life, 
| as developed in Penn’s Holy Experiment. The heart of it all was 
| a unity of spirit among differing peoples, whites and Indians, 
| Quakers and Anglicans, English, German, Welsh and Swedes, 
| the direct outgrowth of religious freedom, in which the Quaker 
_majority cultivated steadily a personal spiritual religion and 
| insisted on high standards of personal conduct. 

| Within the lifespan of the Meetings at Alloways Creek 
| and Birmingham, greater changes have occurred in domestic 
| and social life and in commerce than in any other similar 
| period of human history. The nature of these changes will 
| bear examination. Suppose a few Birmingham Friends of today 
| were transplanted back into the first generation and accepted 
| an invitation to visit William Penn at Pennsbury. Today the 
| journey would require about two hours, on hard roads thronged 
/ with motorized traffic and interrupted by more than twoscore 
| traffic signals; then it took two days, one day on an unshod 
horse along the dirt road to Philadelphia, the other on the 
_Proprietor’s barge, rowed by muscular oarsmen, up the Dela- 
| ware River. The weather, it appears from contemporary ac- 
/ counts, would be about the same as now. Much of the journey 
| would traverse forests, ‘the air,’ quoting Penn, “‘serene and 
‘sweet, from the cedar, pine and sassafras.” Penn has also 
/mentioned ‘‘the black walnut, cypress, chestnut, poplar, gum- 
| wood, hickory, ash, beach, and oak of diverse sorts.’ All very 
| familiar, except, alas! the chestnut. The travelers might see, 
| in addition to animals still to be found, elk, deer, bear, the 
wild cat, the panther, or the wolf. Birds and flowers of more 
/numerous species would appear in larger numbers: wild tur- 
keys, wild pigeons in great abundance, pheasants and part- 
ridges, wild swans as well as geese and ducks. 

| Travelers frequently came upon ‘‘cleared ground, ploughed 
| by oxen, harrowed with wooden tyned harrows, twice over in 
one place is sufficient; twice mending of their plow-irons in a 
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as field crops; peas, Cheats sepiashen pumpkins, watermelon 
muskmelons, in gardens. No potatoes nor Indian corn in a 
earliest days, no tomatoes. Gabriel ‘Thomas after fifteen years’ — 
residence estimated in 1696 that “two men may clear between fi 
twenty and thirty acres land in one year, fit for the plough. t i] 
In Philadelphia our travelers would find a few familiar street : 
names, Delaware, Front, Walnut, Vine, Chestnut, but would | 
be amazed that Mulberry and Sassafras streets were of equal 
importance. What would they think of trees and underbrush 
and water courses so confusing that getting lost at night was a | 
probable adventure! & 
A curious geological feature of the Brandywine might be re- 
marked, “that wonder of stones, the Salamander-stone,”’ 
hel Thomas alluding to the presence of asbestos, is found 
“near Brandy-wine-river, having cotton in veins within it, | 
ee will not consume in the fire, though held there a long 
time.” in| 
The food supply of the colony was ample from the first. _ 
Penn speaks of “shad and rock,” of dicate easily taken in nets, , 
of oysters six inches in length, and of “one sort of cockles as 
big as stewing oysters,’ which make a rich broth. He also says iq 
“Turkeys of the wood I had of forty and fifty pound weight.” 
Wild pigeons were so numerous at times that they darkened the 
sky and boys could club them from their roosts. * | 
The wild swans and geese were often prepared for the table, 
as were also squirrels and rabbits. Venison was widely used, 
being sold by the Indians. Gabriel Thomas bought “a whole 
buck (both skin and carcase) for two gills of gunpowder.” — 
Penn wrote to Lord Sunderland, “I have had better venison, — : 
bigger, more tender, and as fat as in iiss Evidently the 
proprietor did not like bear meat, for he says, “Some eat young | 
bear meat and commend it.” His remark about duck has more | 
gusto: “‘the duck iy teal excel; nor so good have I ever eat | 
in other countries.” | 
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salt meat. This meant frequent meatless days in winter. The 
chief value placed upon the abundant wild fruit and the peaches 
‘grown on every Indian plantation was as a source for wine, cider, 
| and brandy. Milk seems to have occupied an insignificant place. ' 
It is a fair conclusion that Quakers of today journeying from 
Birmingham to Pennsbury in those days would have sat down 
to some strange fare, cockle soup or bear-cub chops. The women 
‘would not find themselves at home in the old-time kitchens 
| with fireplaces for cooking, wood for fuel, no refrigeration, vast 
|quantities of fresh fish and wild fowl to be cleaned and pre- 
pared. They would be more at home in Edward Shippen’s 
estate as described by Gabriel ‘Thomas, “having a very famous 
/and pleasant summer-house erected in the middle of his gar- 
| den, abounding with tulips, pinks, carnations, roses (of several 
| sorts), lilies.” 

_ The men of today would not feel at home in the fields or 
‘clearings, although contemporary horsemen could doubtless 
jtake charge of Penn’s stable. John Curtice’s herd of “three 
hundred neat beasts besides great numbers of hogs, horses, and 
sheep” on Cranbrook-river in Delaware would give more em- 
|ployment to cowboys and butchers than to dairy experts. If 
|horticulturists of today could visit Judge Growden’s apple 
orchard of a thousand trees on the Neshaminy, they could not 
jname the varieties and would be amazed at its freedom from 
| insect pests. 

But arriving at Pennsbury and being ereeted by the gracious 
‘and friendly Penn and introduced to his other guests, a party 
‘of moderns would feel at home. The host would appeal at once 
as a great man. There would be talk about the weather and the 
news of his family in England, the future of the throne, the 
threat of European war, of Quakerism in Germany, and were 
the Catholics a menace. A guest fingering a copy of No Cross 
No Crown might ask its author to recount the circumstances 
of writing it. If William Penn dominated the conversation and 
talked too much, he would still seem a natural part of a modern 
generation. Penn’s life from his first “openings of Joy in these 
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parts’ which he dates as early as 1661 was dominated by an | 
unyielding insistence that “privileges for the people” might be | 
guaranteed in the unfinished negotiations for the purchase by 
the Crown of his proprietary rights. Hannah Penn wrote James | 
Logan in 1714, “the answer I received from all the great men is, | 
that my husband might have long since finished it (the un- 
finished negotiations), had he not insisted so much on so 
privileges for the people.” 4 
“Privileges for the people’: an entirely natural term for — 
business-like Hannah Penn to use as she faced the burden of | 
ordering and liquidating her husband’s debt-ridden estate | 
during his prolonged illness. We today still honor the founder — 
for his unyielding faith and his clearcut sense that human na- | 
ture could only reach its best in freedom, both political and | 
religious. : 
It is noteworthy that in advertising Pennsylvania William 
Penn makes no appeal to the lust for riches. He did not foresee 
the fortunes to be made in his woods, and was prodigally care- — 
less with his own possessions for the sake of his dream of a | 
commonwealth of free people. He advertised natural resources 
sufficient to support a growing society, with stable customs and | 
a convenient surplus, with enrichment to be obtained by trade 
combined with productive labor. | 
In a letter addressed to Friends and issued as he sailed for 
England in 1684, Penn referred to the dawn of a new era in | 
history, a period of unexampled opportunity. “God,” he says, — 
“hath brought us hither, and we are yet among the living. He © 
hath a work for us to do here... Are we from under outward | 
sufferings and trials that we once knew?” For “governments © 
rather depend upon men than men upon governments. Let | 
men be good, and the government cannot be bad. If it be ill, © 
they will cure it. But if men be bad, let the government be — 
ever so good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their | 
turn.” Fertile soil has its place, and running water and the — 
“iron-stone or oar’ and the bright copper which Gabriel | 
Thomas reports, and the coal which he suspected from the color — 
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of the Schuylkill, and the oil of which he never dreamed, but 
these do not determine the real nature of human society and 
its worth to people born into it. 

Any comprehensive description of the essential influences 
/in the Quaker scheme of thought and life, such as Barclay’s 
Apology and Penn’s Letters to his Children, places first the 
| spiritual discipline of regular worship. ‘Two long meetings each 
| week became the custom. A high standard of personal behavior 
| was exacted by the Yearly Meeting. This was standardized and 
| set forth in the Discipline circulated in 1704 and again in 1719 by 
means of manuscript copies. These documents gave detailed 
/attention to the procedures by which local monthly meetings 
/could work, with tender consideration, to restore the wayward 
| before clearing truth from scandal by finally disowning them. 
|For example, Richard Thatcher, of Birmingham, was deeply 
| offended by the Meeting which, ignoring his refusal of consent, 
| permitted his son to proceed in marriage in 1699. A descendent 
| has reported his angry remark that he cared no more for what 
the Meeting did than for the dust under his feet. Though he 
| deliberately absented himself, the spiritual power of the Meet- 
| ing finally triumphed, and in about two years he appeared again 
‘in his accustomed place. It is related that John Forsythe, a 
| gifted young scholar who came among Friends in Chester 
| County as a teacher about 1776, before joining the Society, 
‘submitted himself to its disciplinary standards, burying his 
scarlet vest and violin. The quality of his leadership in the early 
| days of Westtown School is well known. 

In Penn’s farewell letter he emphasizes three points of per- 
| sonal conduct of outstanding importance in his own experi- 
ence. “Have a care of cumber, and the love and care of the 
|world .. .” “Love one another, and help, and assist, and 
'comfort one another. This was the new and living command- 
' ment of our blessed Lord and Master, which, if you keep, then 
can you not fall out, backbite, slander, go to law, or hate one 
another, in the sight of the world, and that for the things that 
perish!” 
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This is the principle which Penn relied on to control the 
relations of his settlers with the Indians, affirming it in the: 
great treaty of 1683 under the elm at Shackamaxon. No copy of. 
the original text now exists. The summary of Governor Gordon. 
in a speech to the Indians in 1728 may be followed. ‘The gover- 
nor reminded his hearers “that all William Penn’s people, or| 
Christians, and all the Indians, should be brethren, as the: 
children of one Father, joined together as with one heart, one: 
head, and one body.” Each side agreed not to believe “false: 
rumors or reports,” nor “ill news’ of the other, but to inquire: 
speedily as to the truth. Both agreed to “‘bury false reports: 
as in a bottomless pit.’’ Likewise, if either harms the other, 
Comey is to be made and satisfaction rendered and then} 

“the injury or He wrong should be forgot and buried as in a} 
bottomless pit.” | 

The dangers of a new world, of tiny sailing vessels, scourges | 
of smallpox and yellow fever, pioneer life beginning in the: 
caves and huts, never blinded the early settlers of Alloways: 
Creek and Birmingham to their exceptional opportunity for‘ 
building a community where human nature could realize its full | 
potentialities. | 

Their experiment was never ended. Though it has as yet | 
failed to produce the ideal community on a national scale, it | 
has nevertheless exerted a potent influence in preparing indi- 
viduals for the responsibilities implicit in a representative ' 
democracy, arousing the popular conscience against slavery and | 
war, and stimulating the movement for universal education. 
Men and women have emerged in times of crisis to represent | 
God’s eternal and comprehensive love by the relief of suffering ' 
on either side of the lines. The present opportunity of | 
Quakers is not to become the heads of governments nor to. 
function as a political party with a reform program, but to 
educate and call into service persons who can rise above the 
issues at stake in violent conflict and see the world as a com- | 
munity of God's children, involved for the time being in» 
error, but struggling to find the right. 1 
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XI 


The Quakers in London and Their 
Printers There 


| THE DEsIRE to know something about the Quaker press in Lon- 
| don after the middle of the seventeenth century arises from the 
| fact that sometime in the year 1697 or 1698 members of the 
| English Society of Friends learned that their Pennsylvania 
| brethren were planning to print a work which, as it happened, 
_ made a special appeal to the Quakers wherever found. This 
_ work was a journal written by one Jonathan Dickenson re- 
| counting his experiences and those of a group of Quakers and 
| others after they had been shipwrecked on the coast of Florida 
| in the year 1696. News of this adventure and of the proposal to 
| print had been received in London more than a year before the 
| work was actually set up in type in Philadelphia, the printing 
| there taking place sometime during the summer or autumn of 
| 1699. The news had been sent to England in the form of a 
| brief account, written by some Quaker correspondent, who had 
| obtained his knowledge of the circumstances directly from 
Dickenson himself or from others of the party soon after their 
_ arrival on the first of April, 1697. In this way an interest in the 
| story was awakened among the Friends in London to such an 
| extent as to bring about a decision there to reprint the narra- 
| tive as soon as acopy of the book had been received. The Yearly 
| Meeting, composed as it was of representatives from different 
_ parts of England, first gave its approval and then turned the 
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further consideration of the plan over to the Second-Day | 
Morning meeting, a London gathering of a dozen or more — 
“antient men friends,” the communicating agent of which was | 
the recording secretary. This meeting in turn, having given its — 
approval, handed over the actual execution of the project to — 
the Meeting for Sufferings, which soon after its formation had _ 
been entrusted with the printing and distribution of Quaker 
books and which as a matter of routine would be instructed to © 
arrange for the reprinting of the narrative. This the Meeting — 
for Sufferings did, and the first two London reprints appeared in | 
1700 and others in 1701 and 1720. 

The wards of eastern and northeastern London, both within 
the walls and in the liberties, were the abiding places of great — 
numbers of dissenting religious groups—Puritans, Quakers, and | 
Huguenots, as well as Jews—who had their centers of business, ! 
residences, and places of worship in and about Cornhill, Aldgate, 
Aldersgate, and adjoining wards, where were to be found 
Puritan conventicles, Quaker meetinghouses, French chapels, — 
and Jewish synagogues, together with the parish churches of the — 
Anglican communion. The members of the Society of Friends, 
first organized in London in 1654, were resident mainly, but by © 
no means exclusively, in this part of London, congregating in| 
large numbers in the neighborhood of Aldersgate Ward and — 
Bishopsgate Street, in Gracechurch Street and its vicinity, in 
Lombard Street and its nearby yards and courts, and in Cornhill. — 
In these quarters were located their public meetinghouses, with — | 
many private meetings elsewhere in the city, the first of which 
was in the house of Gerard Roberts in the street called Thomas | 
Apostle, near Queen Street south of Cheapside. Others in con- — 
siderable numbers were north and south of the Thames, and 
all before 1689 were the objects of severe persecution and il] 
usage on the part of the Stuart government. %) | 

The oldest of the public meetings was held in the upper © 
rooms of the Bull and Mouth tavern, which faced St. Martin’s _ 
le Grand on the north and Angel Street on the east, in Alders- _ 
gate, but without the wall. The name “Bull and Mouth,” which | 
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| was corrupted from Boulogne Mouth or Mouth of Boulogne 
Harbor, where Henry VIII won a victory in 1544, was current 
| in London street and tavern nomenclature for many years. The 
| original building, formerly the home of some of England’s 
| great men, was acquired in 1655 and a part of it was occupied 

by the Society the next year. The building was completely 
| gutted in the Great Fire of 1666, and very few of the records 
| were saved. For the time being meetings were suspended or 
| were transferred to Devonshire House, which escaped the Fire, 
| but eventually were brought back in 1671, after the Bull and 
_ Mouth had been rebuilt. ‘The new building became the seat 
| of the City or Bull and Mouth Meeting until 1740 when pos- 
| session was finally given up. In it had been kept the regis- 
| ters of births, marriages, and deaths and there had been 
| located the office of the first recording secretary for Friends. 
| The Bull and Mouth, the Gracechurch Meetinghouse and 
| Devonshire House were the homes of the Yearly Meeting 
| from 1656 to 1925, with at least one brief period of intermission 
| from 1673 to 1679. Devonshire House was situated in Devon- 
| shire Square, a small but neat area without the wall, approached 
| through a short lane known as Devonshire Street. ‘The meeting 
| was held in a large and commodious structure at the upper end 
| of the square, formerly dubbed ‘‘Fisher’s Folly,” and since 
| Fisher’s collapse the residence of a few men of importance, the 
| last of whom was the Duke of Devonshire. Enlargements 
| took place in 1680, when Devonshire New Buildings was erected, 
| and again in 1793 when, the existing quarters having become 
| cramped, adjoining properties were acquired and extensive addi- 
| tions made. Until 1921, when the premises were sold—the great 
| shift being made four years later in 192 5—Devonshire House, 12 
| Bishopsgate Street Without, consisted of two meeting-houses, 
| the Old Meeting House and the Large Meeting House, the lat- 
ter erected on the site of the Dolphin Inn and its adjoining yard, 
Cavendish Court, a yard where outdoor gatherings took place, 
the Reference Library, the office of the Recording Clerk, the 
_ Lower and Upper Strong Rooms, and the Portrait Gallery. As 
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was the case with the Bull and Mouth, this place was many | 
times raided during the years of persecution, gallery and seats — 
were broken down, and the doors nailed up. F 

A third meeting house was erected in 1668, during a lull in ; 
the period of governmental oppression from 1667 to 1670, ing | 
White-Hart Court off Gratious or Gracious Street, more com- _ 
monly called Gracechurch Street, originally Grass Church : 
Street, from the grass and herbs sold in the market there. This — 
meetinghouse became in many ways, partly because of cong | 
veniency, the chief of the London houses. It was burned down, — Y 
November 1, 1821, with irreparable losses, not only of the 
minute books of the Bull and Mouth meetings, which had | 
been saved in 1666, but also of a large number of manuscripts — 
representing the activities of both English and Dutch Friends. 
Rebuilt soon afterward, with a larger room and accompanying f 
galleries, it continued to be occupied by the Yearly Meeting, — * 
though complaints were still heard of its undesirable location, — 
surrounded as it was by high buildings, and of the excessive — 
heat of the interior. The premises were finally sold in 1862. 

During the nearly fifty years before the Dickenson journal — 
was reprinted in London, there had been a steady outpouring of 
Quaker books and pamphlets. As the Friends were not able to _ 
obtain licenses to print from the government, there was in- 
evitably a good deal of risk incurred in attempting to publish — 
without the official licenser’s consent. Many books were, there-_ 
fore, issued without imprints showing the name of the printers, 
but it is remarkable how large a number bore plainly upon — 
their title-pages the names of those willing to make public _ 
their responsibility. Under the Protectorate there was consider- | 
able liberty of publication, but after 1662 and the act limiting | 
the freedom of the press, the hand of the authorities fell ion | 
upon those who printed Quaker books. First among them was 
Giles Calvert, whose shop at the Black Spread sat ti near the a 
west end of St. Paul’s was called by his mockers “an apothecary 
shop kept open for the sale of soul poison.” Aided by his wife 
Elizabeth—eventually his successor, for women of that day were | e| 
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| printers as well as “newsboys’’—Calvert put out, it is estimated, 
| over a hundred works, many of which were in the interest of 
| the “leveller’ and “digger” movements as well as of the Quakers 
} in their proclamation of the Truth. In 1662 Giles and his wife 
| were put under bonds of £500 each not to print “‘any factious 
| or seditious book, paper or pamphlet,” and when this did not 
have the desired effect Giles was committed, a month later, for 
| “seditious and dangerous practices.” 

| A fellow printer of Quaker books was Robert Wilson, who 
} seems to have codperated with Calvert at the same address 
| after 1659, but later removed to the Windmill in St. Martin’s 
| le Grand. Wilson, who had begun to print as early as 1648, 
| suffered a good deal of ill-treatment, having his shop pillaged, 
| his books burned, and, in 1661, himself imprisoned in the 
| Gate House for “‘selling seditious pamphlets against the Church 
/of England.” He was succeeded by Andrew Wilson, perhaps 
| his son, who was printing in 1688. Contemporary with both 
| Calvert and Wilson was Thomas Simmons, Calvert’s brother- 
| in-law, who had his shop at the Bull and Mouth, where he 
| issued books of and relating to Sufferings as early as 1653. He 
| was a very active printer, putting out probably the largest 
| number of sizeable books written by members of the Society 
| of Friends that were printed by anyone of this early period. 
| Important among these pioneers was John Bringhurst, printer 
| and stationer, who at least as early as 1681 was located at the 
| sign of the Book in Gracechurch Street, near Cornhill, and was 
| responsible for the issue of many of Fox’s writings. Others of 
| less note were Mary Westwood, Thomas Brewster, and Simon 
| Dover. Only a few of these printers were themselves Quakers, 
| though John Bringhurst certainly was. He was born in 1655 
| and died either in Amsterdam or London about 1699. In 1683 
| he printed George Fox’s Primer, a book which gave offense to 
|the government authorities because it contained “a Passage 
| liable to Misconstruction.” For this indiscretion he was arrested 
}in 1684, tried, sentenced to pay a fine of one shilling, and 
| ordered to stand in the pillory for two hours. In 1683 he re- 
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moved his place of business to a location in Leadenhall Street | 
near the Mutton Market and there he set up a printing office 


and bookshop bearing the sign Book and Three Blackbirds. 
Persecutions continuing, he removed with his wife to Amster- 
dam where his children are said to have been born. ‘These 
children eventually found their way to Germantown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and became the founders of a prominent Quaker family 


there, one of whom, also a John, became an overseer of the 


poor and in 1747 a member of the board of overseers of the 
Penn Charter School. 

To the London Friends, as to those in Philadelphia, the 
Dickenson narrative made a special appeal, because it con- 
tained a tale of Quaker sufferings, testifying to the truth of 


divine guidance in every circumstance of life, and so furnishing - 


material suitable as a demonstration to an unsympathetic and 
even hostile world of Quaker endurance under the most dis- 
heartening conditions. The members of the Society saw in the 
experiences of Dickenson and his companions an occasion when 
“Providence failed them not’’—a favorite phrase of the Phila- 


delphia Quakers—and a confirmation of their unfailing con- — 
fidence in God’s constant intervention in the affairs of his — 
faithful people and his desire to deliver them from the dangers _ 


that encompassed them on land and sea. Quaker literature of the 
seventeenth century and after is filled with expressions of this 
faith, expressions which also may be found in the many printed 


journals of the Quaker missionaries in America and elsewhere. _ 


In ‘Thomas Chalkley’s narrative, for example, we meet frequent- 


ly with references to the interposition of God for the purpose _ 
of rescuing his servants from the trials to which they were — 


everywhere subject in their proselyting tours. Chalkley com- 
ments on the “great and remarkable occurrences” that he met 


with in his journeyings, refers to the “good Hand and Provi- — | 
dence of the Lord,” “the Providence of the Almighty,” “the | 
a remarkable Deliverance,’ and 
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good Providence of God, 
‘Acts of Providence,’”’ and everywhere stresses his trust in the 
abiding watchfulness of the Most High. Such phrases as these 
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| serve to explain the title, ““God’s Protecting Providence,” given 
by the Quakers to the Dickenson narrative, as well as the promi- 
| nent place assigned to the Quaker missionary, Robert Barrow, 
| one of the shipwrecked party, on the title-pages of the English 
| reprints and in the preface to the 1699 issue. They serve also 
| to explain the capitalization of the word ‘‘God” and the 
| words ‘‘Remarkable Deliverance” in the same issue of the book. 
| In these details we find ample reason for the printing 
| of the work in Philadelphia and for its later reproduction in 
| London. The Quakers at this time made a great deal of Testi- 
| monies and Deliverances, as they did of Sufferings, and they 
_ took advantage of every opportunity, through the medium of 
| organized meetings, personal appeals, and the printed page to 
| emphasize the importance of these aspects of Quaker experience. 
_ Printed copies of God’s Protecting Providence must have 
| been sent to England sometime during the autumn or winter of 
| 1699-1700, and when received would in the ordinary course of 
| events be brought first of all to the attention of the London 
| Yearly Meeting, sitting in one or other of the three meeting- 
| houses. As we have already noted briefly and may now state 
| at somewhat greater length, this meeting in 1672 had taken 
| steps to see that all proposed publications should be carefully 
| scrutinized—the recording secretary, Ellis Hookes, acting under 
| acommittee appointed for the purpose, making the preliminary 
| report—in order that no new book or new edition should be 
| printed without the approval and order of the meeting. In 
| 1673 this responsibility was handed over to the Second-Day 
| Morning Meeting, which was accustomed to sit every week to 
| supervise manuscripts and to provide for their publication. In 
| that meeting also, Ellis Hookes and later his successors Richard- 
| son and Bealing probably acted as the first examiners. In 1679 
or 1680 the process of devolution was carried a step farther. 
While the Yearly Meeting kept an eye on the financial arrange- 
| ments and the Monthly Meeting retained in its own hands the 
| right to pass on the works to be published and to revise the 
| estimates, the Meeting for Sufferings was instructed to select 
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the printer, to make the contract, and to look after all matter | 
of circulation and distribution. This responsibility was later i 
made the subject of a careful statement in eight paragraphs by ] 
Bealing, August 18, 1693, based on an instruction from the 
Yearly Meeting of 1692, defining the policy of that day regard- 
ing the issue of Books by the Society of Friends and confirming | 
the right of the Meeting for Sufferings to contro] the printing. © 
It is interesting to note how many important works the Meeting — 4 
for Sufferings saw through the press during these years: Sewel’s _ 
History, Chalkley’s Journal, Ellwood’s Life, many of Penn’s — 
later writings, and various pamphlets relating to the history of Va 
the Society. e | 

The Meeting for Sufferings, which came to be recognized as” 
the standing vigilance committee, the great executive committee — | 
of the Society of Friends in England, had been brought into i | 
existence to deal with Sufferings in England, Scotland, and tree | 
land during times of severe persecution, but later became con- | 
cerned with Sufferings all over the world. During the reign off 
the later Stuarts, as we have already seen, the Quakers were d 
called upon to endure many hardships, due to malevolence and 
oppression, and to suffer not only heavy material losses but also ‘ 
imprisonment and bodily injury. It was amid circumstances | 
such as these that the Meeting for Sufferings was born. It held | 
its first session in London in 1676 and gathered weekly from 4 
that time forward every Saturday, first at Three Kings Court. | 
which ran south from Lombard Street almost across from 4 
George-Yard, and later at Devonshire House in the Upper Strong © a 
Room. The meeting had control of the printing of books until | 
1828, when it handed this duty over to a committee. 

Before the Meeting for Sufferings had been established, the 
Second-Day Morning Meeting had begun to interest itself in — 
the formation of a library. About 1673 it ordered the printers i 
to furnish two copies of all books written by Friends, as well — 
as such as could be obtained that were put out by their ad- ~ | 
versaries. ‘This order marked the beginning of the Friends _ 


Reference Library. In 1682 the order was renewed and at a f : 
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| meeting in that year the printers were reminded of the rule 
_ and ordered to obey it. They were instructed to bring all such 
| copies to the chamber of the recording secretary, Richard Rich- 
| ardson, in Three Kings Court, to which the office had been 
| removed after the Fire. Richardson, during his brief period 
| of tenure, used great care in arranging and indexing the books 
_ and pamphlets in his charge and at his death in 1689 left cer- 
| tain books to the library. But progress was slow and the books 
| remained scattered for many years, partly in Three Kings 
| Court and partly in the meeting-houses. All were finally brought 
| together and housed in the library at Devonshire House in 
| 1862, in a new building, erected for the purpose, fronting the 
| Old Meetinghouse, until they were transferred in 1925 to the 
| new quarters at the Central Offices of the Society of Friends in 
| Euston Road. A very important step was taken when in 1708 
_ A Catalogue of Friends Books (to be mentioned again later on), 
| prepared by John Whiting (1658-1722), was issued by the Sowle 
) Press, as a body of information ‘‘collected for a general service.” 
| This catalogue became the nucleus of the subsequent catalogue 
of Morris Birkbeck (1802), the supplemental catalogue of 
| Thomas Thompson (1820), who arranged and revised Birk- 
| beck’s catalogue, and the great catalogues of Joseph Smith 
| (1867, 1873, 1893), containing books both “‘for and against the 
| Truth,” one of the most important works of the kind ever 
| issued, now undergoing revision and enlargement. 

Such was the situation in London when a copy or copies of 
| Dickenson’s journal came over the water from Philadelphia. 
The decision to print having already been made, the task was 
| assigned to the printing house of Andrew Sowle, an establish- 
ment which under Sowle and his successors was destined to 
‘continue in various places and under various proprietors until 
1828, one of the oldest printing houses in the history of London. 
| The press was founded by Andrew Sowle somewhere about 
1660, or soon after. Andrew was the son of Francis Sowle, yeo- 
man, a member of the Established Church of the parish of 
} St. Sepulchre, Holborn. He was born in 1628, possibly at Pye 
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Corner, Smithfield, which is not far from the church to which . | 
his father was attached, and he probably continued to live | 
there during his boyhood. In 1646, at the age of eighteen, he _ 
was apprenticed for seven years to Mrs. Ruth Haworth, one — 
of the many women printers of the seventeenth century in | 
London, at the end of which time he must have entered in some | 
capacity on the exercise of his craft. Some years doubtless passed 
before he was able to establish himself as an independent jour- 
neyman printer, an enterprise calling for a considerable expendi- 
ture of money for presses, type, and other materials, but early | 
in the sixties he had already begun to print books for Friends. | 
Soon after that date he married a wife, Jane, last name un- | 
recorded, three years his junior, and in time acquired a family | 
of two daughters, the younger of whom, Tacy, was born in 
1667. He set up for himself in Shoreditch, at the sign of the _ 
Crooked Billet, in Holiwell (Holloway) Lane, in a rented | 
house, serving both as a printing office and a place of residence, | 
and there he lived for more than twenty years and there he — 
died. The name Crooked Billet, though its origin is obscure, — 
was not uncommon; there was a Crooked Billet Inn, a Crooked i 
Billet Court, and a Crooked Billet Dock in London, a Crooked — 
Billet Landing Dock and a Crooked Billet Tavern in Phila- | 
delphia, and a village called Crooked Billet ‘Tavern, now Hat- — 
boro, Pennsylvania. a 

In 1680, while retaining the Crooked Billet as his workshop, | 
Andrew opened selling quarters in Devonshire New Buildings, 
recently erected, and later in 1688 or 1689 moved this bookshop _ 
to the sign of the Three Keys in Nags Head Court near the | 
Conduit and west of Gracechurch Street. The first book now | 
extant bearing his imprint is dated 1680, but it is quite clear _ 
that he had been printing books for a number of years before | 
that date, for two reasons. In the first place, after the Conven- | 
ticle Act of 1664 he suffered arrest and commitment to Newgate A | 
as a “printer,” which would hardly have happened had he not — 
been engaged “freely in the printing of Friends books,” as the | 
citation reads; and in the second place, he put out a catalogue in ~ | 
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| 1683 of “Books lately published and sold,’ in which were 
entered items bearing his imprint that were still in stock and 
j unsold. If, as we suppose must have been the case, he was 
| printing books as early as 1660-64, it is strange that none of 
| these books have survived, though it is not impossible that 
|some of those existing today, without imprint or date, were 
from his press. In 1683 he printed Penn’s Letter to the Society 
| of Traders; in 1687 Penn’s Good Advice to the Church of Eng- 
j land; in 1690 Some proposals for a Second Settlement; and in 
| 1691 the same author’s Frame of Government of the Province 
| of Pennsylvania. In later years his publications were spoken of 
_as “‘Antient Friends Books.” 

Sowle was converted to the Quaker faith early in life and 
jin after years suffered heavily for his convictions and for his 
| persistent activities in printing books for the Society. The ac- 
count of him in Piety Promoted says that though he had large 
offers of advancing himself in the world, made by his friends 
| and relations, he refused to desist from what he was doing, be- 
' cause his love for the truth and his desire to be instrumental 
| in spreading it abroad would not suffer him to yield to any such 
| temptation. Even in times of hottest persecution he was willing 
| to hazard his life and property for his belief. For several years 
| together he was in continual danger on that account, his house 
|at the Crooked Billet being often searched, his printing materi- 
jals taken away or broken to pieces, and such of his books as 
| were found relating to Friends damaged or destroyed. It is 
| written of him that when his adversaries came to confiscate 
| his printing presses and type he was so resigned and content in 
| giving up all he had to his persecutors that when they had 
| done their worst he set meat and drink before them according 
‘to the Biblical injunction, “if thine enemy hunger feed him, 
| if he thirst give him drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head.” Inevitably a business so constantly inter- 
| rupted and despoiled could not have been profitable. On one 
| occasion he had a thousand reams of printed sheets taken from 
| him, yet he was never heard to complain, though constantly in 
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debt. He said he was glad to lose for the truth and that the | 
Lord had made him worthy to be a sufferer for it. c| 
In 1692, Andrew was spoken of as “Our Antient Friend who. 
hath long served Truth and Friends and suffered great losses 
and gone through many hazards and difficulties with sore prose- __ 
cutions for the same.” To add to his other trials he was frequently ~ | 
involved in misunderstandings with the Meeting for Sufferings — 
and the Second-Day Morning Meeting, for these bodies were © 
critical and not always easy to satisfy. He was taken sick in | 
1691, an “old man” and nearly blind, and four years afterward 
he died in his sixty-seventh year. On the day of his death, De- 
cember 26, 1695, he was visited by William Penn, who had © 
known him for a long time and frequently expressed great _ 
admiration for his sweetness of spirit. His mind was clear to 
the end and his deathbed utterances are very similar to those of 
Robert Barrow as recorded in the preface to God’s Protecting _ 
Providence. He died in his house in Holiwell Lane, the rent | 
of which, in times of stress, seems to have been paid by the So- oq 
ciety of Friends. | 
On Andrew’s death the business was taken over by his wife, a 
then in her sixty-fourth year, but the printing shop at the 
Crooked Billet was actually run by her youngest daughter, Tace 
or Tacy (from the latin taceo, I am silent), who had been in | 
personal charge since 1691, her first imprint bearing the initials 4 
““T.S.” She retained the Crooked Billet as the place of printing 1 
with a supplemental shop in White-Hart Court in 1694 until | 
the death of her father in 1695, when she and her mother gave © | 
up the Holiwell Lane location and moved to White-Hart — 
Court, occupying a building, as shop and residence, next to 
the Gracechurch Meetinghouse which had been erected in 
1668. ‘The bookstore, which was at first in Devonshire New | 
Buildings and then at Three Kings Court, was probably trans-_ 
ferred at the same time to White-Hart Court, but in 1697 it | 
was separated and located at the Bible in Leadenhall Street 
near the Mutton Market. The name “Bible,” which now appears — 
for the first time as the title of a Quaker bookshop, was destined __ 
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to be used later at several places in London as well as in 
Philadelphia and New York. Tacy was the sister of Elizabeth, 
| Andrew’s elder daughter, who had married William Bradford, 
| Senior, in 1685, in which year Bradford, who had served as 
Andrew’s apprentice, came to Philadelphia, having been con- 
verted to Quakerism while in his employ. As Bradford after- 
| ward became first something of a Keithian in Philadelphia and 
| then an Anglican in New York his conversion could hardly 
have been profound. 

Tacy had been brought up as a printer and was herself an 
excellent typesetter. She became the leading Quaker printer of 
| the day and at her death at her house in Clapton, November 1, 
| 1749, at the age of eighty-two, was esteemed the oldest printer 
} in London. She never became a preacher, limiting her activi- 
| ties to her own business and seemingly quite indifferent to the 
| frequent complaints, made previously to her father in London 
| and to her brother-in-law in Philadelphia, that she was not 
| sufficiently regardful of Quaker sensibilities and was slow in 
getting Quaker work done. Yet she continued to print Quaker 
| books, either alone or in combination with others, for nearly 
| sixty years. John Dunton, who had known her—‘‘this eminent 
| Quaker,” as he called her—for many years, wrote feelingly of 
| her character in his Life and Letters, finding in her much good- 
| ness and virtue and viewing with admiration her devotion to 
| her mother after her father’s death. Tacy did not become the 
| proprietress of the press in 1695, that position legally fell to her 
} mother, who, as a contemporary puts it, went on printing, as 
| her husband had done, “for the Quakers and some others who 
| are persons of moderation.” But despite this fact, Tacy’s name 
| appears on the title-pages from 1695 to 1706, during which time 
| she, not her mother, printed many important Quaker books. 
| After that date, until her mother’s death in 1711, the latter’s 
| name is entered in the imprint, a change due to Tacy’s mar- 
| riage in 1706. But the influence of the mother, as legal inheritor 
of the property, lasted on after 1711 in the use of the term ‘“As- 
| signs of J. Sowle,” the name of the firm for many years. 
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In 1706 Tacy married Thomas Raylton (1671-1723), a York- | 
shire man from Bowes, of whose life we know something from | 
a biographical account written by himself and printed after — 
his death. He was converted early in life and joined the Quakers, | 
becoming first a preacher and afterward combining with that | 
vocation the business of a printer and bookseller. He is best _ 
known not only as the husband of 'Tacy, joining with her in the | 
issue of many Quaker books, but also as a collector of Quaker 
publications, bringing together a body of Quaker material | 
that became the basis of the first Quaker catalogue, prepared 
by John Whiting and printed by “J. Sowle” in 1708. The latter _ 
volume was authorized by the Meeting for Sufferings, which | 
ordered the purchase of five hundred copies to be distributed | 
by Raylton, two to each monthly meeting in the British Isles | 
and elsewhere, and the remainder to be placed in the keeping | 
of the recording clerk, Benjamin Bealing. This catalogue was _ 
entitled A Catalogue of Friends Books; Written by many of — 
the People, called Quakers, from the Beginning or First Ap- 
pearance of the said People, a book of 238 pages. The compiler _ 
was the same John Whiting who wrote Persecution Exposed, | 
in which we have a graphic account of his own sufferings. 

Sometime during the years from 1715 to 1720, after the death — 
of Mrs. Sowle in 1711 at the age of eighty, Tacy and Raylton, the | 
assigns, transferred their residence from White-Hart Court to © 
Clapton, gave up their business connection with Leadenhall | 
Street, and moved a part of their bookselling and printing — 
establishment to No. 2 George-Yard, not very far away across — 
Lombard Street to the north, though still retaining some con- _ 
nection with White-Hart Court as appears from the imprint _ 
of John Whiting’s Persecution Exposed, which reads ‘“‘Printed | 
by the Assigns of J. Sowle, in White-Hart Court in Gracious | 
Street, and at the Bible in George-Yard, Lombard Street, 171 2. 
From this time forward Quaker interests began to center more © 
and more in what was becoming one of the most conspicuous _ 
places of Quaker secular activities in London. There, in George- | 
Yard, the Assigns and their successors carried on their publish- _ 
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ing business throughout the remaining years of their existence 
until 1828. Tacy and Raylton were in charge until the latter’s 
| death, December 6, 1723, he having been “weakly for many 
| years,’ dying at the age of fifty-two. Tacy, his sole executrix, 
| went on by herself as the surviving Assign, until about 1740, 
| when, probably because of advancing years—she was seventy- 
| three at the time— she combined in some fashion with another 
printer, Luke Hinde, who seems to have been doing business 
| independently in George-Yard, perhaps from as early as 1735. 
| From that time to her death in 1749 she shared with Hinde in 
the issue of a number of books, the imprint standing as “T. 
Sowle Raylton and Luke Hinde,” though each retained the 
| right of issuing books separately and at times did so, using 
| the Bible as the common place of printing. The double style 
| continued to be employed by Tacy and Hinde until 1749, 
| when on Tacy’s death Hinde dropped the Sowle name and 
| for sixteen years printed alone, as he had done before 1740. 
| The character and extent of the business done by the Assigns 
| of J. Sowle can be discovered in the eight pages of advertise- 
| ments, at the end of the Journal of William Edmundson (1751), 
| of books for sale in White-Hart Court and George-Yard. In 
| the list are entered more than eighty books and pamphlets, 
| not all relating to the Quakers, besides Bibles, ‘Testaments, con- 
cordances, spelling books, primers, and hornbooks. In addition, 
| the Assigns advertised for sale writing paper, paper books, ink 
| powder, and marriage certificates on parchment, constituting 
| the usual equipment of a London bookselling establishment at 
| this time. On Hinde’s death in 1766, his widow, Mary, took 
| over her husband’s work and continued to publish books, 
anonymously until 1769 and under her own name after that 
date, simultaneously running the bookshop with the aid of 
Julie, another member of the family, until her death in 1775 
| when she was succeeded at the old stand by James Phillips. 
Thus George-Yard maintained and strengthened its reputa- 
| tion as the center of Quaker publication in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even before ‘lacy and Raylton had settled there, other 
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printers had been busy with printing, selling, and giving pub- | 
licity to many an important contribution to Quaker literature. 
Among them were Thomas Howkins and his wife, Sarah, book- 
sellers and stationers, from 1675; Thomas Northcott, from a | 
1684 to 1701, who had served an apprenticeship in the Yard | | 
before he set up for himself and who printed the first edition | 
of Fox’s journal, Tacy printing the preface by William Penn | 
that contained a sentence or two of which the Monthly Meeting — 
did not approve and insisted on expunging; William Skeat and — 
James Smith in the next century, about whom little is known. | 
Most important of all was Benjamin Clark, whose business was — 
taken over by Howkins in 1687. Benjamin was called by Dunton My 
the ‘“Thee-and-thou-Clark,” and his nearness to Penn can bell 
inferred from a statement at the end of one of Penn’s pamphlets — 
—made also ina proclamation issued by Penn in 1681—that those 
desiring to go to Pennsylvania were to consult ‘Thomas Rud- 
yard, Penn’s lawyer, or Benjamin Clark, the printer, for informa: | 
tion. Clark printed Penn’s Some Account of the Province of i: | 
Pennsylvania (1681), his Brief Account of Pennsylvania (1682), | 
and his Brief Account of New Jersey in the same year. He 
printed also the second edition of No Cross, No Crown in 1682, _ 
the many later editions of which, with some exceptions, were is- 
sued by Tacy and her successors, Tacy herself printing William 
Sewel’s History of the Quakers in 1722. Clark also was respon- ~ 
sible for some of Isaac Penington’s writings and for the original 
edition of Barclay’s Apology, and in 1683, as almost his last 
effort, he printed in two folio pages the tract by Pha Ford, 
entitled A Vindication of William Penn. | 

That Clark’s relations with the Monthly Meeting were not i 
always harmonious appears from an incident happening early | | 
in his career when, in 1675, having printed Edward Wharton's 
New England's present Sufferings under Their Cruel Neigh. 
bouring Indians, he was called before the meeting of “‘antient _ 
friends” and reprimanded. Wharton was a Quaker of Salem, | 
Massachusetts, a trader and a man of some wealth, who died in | 
1678. In two letters which he wrote in 1675 and sent to London, 
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where Clark printed them, he laid so much stress on the horrors 
| of Indian warfare and the harrowing details of forays and mas- 
| sacres as to give great offense to the peace-loving Quakers. 
| Wharton’s fulminations were not confined to the Indians but 
| were directed against the Puritans also, whom he called the 
| “Apostate Professors of New England,” characterizing them as 
| frightened men in a maze, spurred on by their “Priests,” not 
| knowing what to do. Though Clark was ordered to destroy the 
| sheets already printed as ‘‘waste paper,’ and was forbidden to 
| print any more Quaker books until they had been read and 
| approved by the Meeting, the fact remains that some copies es- 
caped destruction, four of which are to be found in this country, 
| two of them “corrected” issues, showing a few changes of minor 
| importance, that alter in no appreciable way the text of the 
| letters. 

} Clark and Andrew Sowle, when attendant on the Monthly 
| Meeting in 1682, had to be reminded of the rule laid down 
| some years before requiring that all printers of Quaker books 
| should recognize the authority of the Meeting in matters of 
| selection and after a book had been printed should always de- 
| posit two copies with the recording secretary. It is evident that 
| the Monthly Meeting kept careful watch for any caprices, neg- 
| ligences, or delays on the part of its printers. The Meeting for 
| Sufferings may have been the active printing agent, but the 
| Yearly Meeting, the Second-Day Morning Meeting, and the 
| recording secretary left the Meeting for Sufferings little dis- 
| cretion as far as the choice of manuscripts was concerned. 

|  In145, after the death of Mary Hinde, a new proprietor was 
| placed in charge at No. 2 George-Yard, James Phillips, a devout 
| Quaker, the son of the famous preacher and missionary, Cath- 
| erine Phillips, and the father of his successor, William Phillips, 
| the well-known geologist and mineralogist. The latter was a 
| contemporary of the Quaker Luke Howard, one of the founders 
lof the science of meteorology, and with him a representative 
of the growing Quaker interest in scientific pursuits at the be- 
| ginning of the nineteenth century. James Phillips saw through 
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the press the reprints of God’s Protecting Providence of 1787 and — i 
1790, the last reprints to be issued in England. He was, as had — 
been his predecessors, a printer, bookseller, and stationer, | 
offering for sale, as his advertisement says, Quaker books in~ al 
English and various other languages, ‘Testaments, dictionaries, _ 
school-books, account books, and stationery in general. His son a 
was associated with him, as James Phillips and Son, until 1779, | 
when James died and William became the owner and head. In | 
1805 the latter took in a partner, one Farndon, but the ar-_ 
rangement lasted for only a year, perhaps because of Farn- | 
don’s death or retirement. After that, William went on alone — 
until his own death in 1828. During the years after 1815 he 

printed not only Quaker books but also many of his own works 4 
on mineralogy and geology. Both father and son specialized in _ 4 
serial reprints of the leading Quaker publications and werd 
interested in current periodicals of one kind or another. ‘They, y : 
as well as all the printers of that day, did job printing of many ; | 
sorts—dodgers, broadsides, and announcements in great variety. — 
As compared with the early work of the Sowle family the widens 
ing activities of the Phillipses represents a steady enlargement 
of the field covered by the printers and stationers in the late : 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Thus a study of the 
manifold concerns of all these men and women, of the Sowle _ 
press and its successors, throws light not only on Quaker history | 
but also on the history of English printing during a formative | 
period in its development. | 
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XII 


Dreams of the Quaker Journalists 


Removing to another place I came among a people 
_ that relied much on dreams. I told them, except they 
could distinguish between dream and dream, they would 
confound all together; for there were three sorts of 
dreams; multitude of business sometimes caused dreams; 
and there were whisperings of Satan in man in the night 
season; and there were speakings of God to man in 
dreams. But these people came out of these things and at 
last became Friends. [George Fox, 1647.] 


|DreEams belong in that shadowy borderland between fact and 
\fantasy where truth, if it appears at all, assumes strange dis- 
| guises. The early Quakers, more than any other group of their 
time, distrusted imagination and made a consistent effort to 
| banish superstition. There are meeting records which show that 
jstrong measures were taken with Friends who consulted sooth- 
|sayers or necromancers. No witches were condemned in the 
;Quaker colonies. In view of these tendencies, though many 
| dreams are recorded in the vast sum of Quaker religious auto- 
biography, there generally appears a note of caution in regard 
to credulity. George Fox cites, in the year 1647 at the begin- 
|ning of his ministry, the circumstances described in the quota- 
tion which heads this chapter. His words may be taken as typical 
of the Quaker attitude toward dreams. ‘This attitude was not 
superstitious in the ordinary sense of that word, because the 
| dreamer as well as those to whom he communicated the substance 
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of his dream recognized that most dreams were not to be taken 
seriously. Nevertheless, for at least two hundred years, Friends _ 
felt that God does sometimes speak to man in dreams. For this | 
they found ample Biblical precedent in the dreams of Jacob, | 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, Joseph the husband of Mary, ~ 
and many others. ‘That some dreams may have profound signifi 
cance is admitted by psychologists today. ™) 

Fox’s three-fold classification of dreams was typical of the 
Quaker approach toward inward experiences in general. The | 
early Friends believed that there is, within man, a super-human 
level of Divine Life, a human level of reason, and a sub-human ‘ 
level of sensual impulse. ‘The lowest level could be described as. | 
diabolic if untempered by religion or enlightened reason. In- 

ward intimations or impressions could come from any one of — 
these three sources, and the man whose soul was properly sensil) me 
tized through prayer and worship could distinguish one fro t 
the other. Dreams, like other types of inward revelation, bear — 
within them the stamp of their origin. As we read the accoun a 
of dreams in the Quaker journals or religious autobiographies, 
we find that the dreamer is generally aware, even while he is __ 
dreaming, of the degree of importance of his dream. It is to be 
assumed, no doubt, that only those dreams are recorded whic , 
are felt to be important and of divine origin. Such a revelation 
might occur only once in a lifetime. a 7 

Many journals contain no mention of dreams and few record © 
more than two or three. Often a dream is mentioned with a note 
of apology, as, for instance, when Elizabeth Ashbridge (17135 
1755) writes, “Soon after I had a dream and though some 
ridicule dreams, this seemed very significant to me, and therein | 
I shall mention it.’”? Thomas Story (1666-1742), each time he | 
records a dream is careful to remind us that it is only one of 


1 Journal, (1807, p. 15). The Quaker religious autobiographies are all here 
referred to as Journals, abbreviated, Jr. The date of the edition used is cited. 2 | 
ge titles are often too long to quote. Sometimes the word “Memoir” or ie 

r “Diary” appears in the title, but the term “Journal” is sufficiently general 
to include them all. The dates of the birth and death of the various writers: 
are given only where the name is first mentioned. 
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God’s ways of speaking to man. ‘Now the dispensation of God,” 
| he says, ‘‘being various .. . he hath awakened and informed the 
;mind, sometimes by Dreams, sometimes by Prophecy, some- 
|times by Signs, and at other times by immediate Revelation.” 
| Jr., 1749, p- 2) 

| Editors in preparing journals for the printers, have some- 
| times omitted the dreams. For example, the original editors of 
| the two most widely read Quaker journals, those of George Fox 
jand John Woolman, omitted nearly all the dreams. Fortu- 
|nately, these two journals were famous enough to require later 
| editions based on original manuscripts. The dreams of Fox can 
|) be found in the Cambridge edition of his Journal, 1911, and the 
|} dreams of Woolman in Amelia Mott Gummere’s edition of his 
} works, 1922. One is led to surmise that new editions of other 
| journals, based on original manuscripts, will disclose similar 
| omissions by cautious editors. 

| . The writers of Quaker journals have, in general, leaned back- 
j ward in attempting to avoid exaggeration or overstatement. 
| There is no effort at fine writing which might center attention 
}on words rather than on facts. Caution in the use of words is an 
jancient Quaker testimony, and many humorous anecdotes about 
| Quakers are based upon this fact. It is fortunate that, in dealing 
| with so controversial a subject as dreams, we have the testimony 
|of writers who valued truth above all things, and who would 
| put nothing in their journals which contained for therm any 
| element of doubt. , 

| Dreams, the interpretation of which is not evident, are seldom 
|recorded. The journalist is aware that the language of dréams 
jis highly symbolic. The meaning of the symbols often becomes 
‘clear before the dreamer is fully awake, or at least soon aes 
| ward. Thomas Arnett (1791-1877) writes: 


After I awoke my soul was gathered into the profoundest silence, 
| the activity of thought was put to rest, every intervening cloud of 
imagination vanished and my soul centered in God, the eternal 
| substance. While thus influenced, the instruction of the foregoing 
| dream or vision was opened in the ear of my spirit. (Jr.; 1884, p. 25) 
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John Churchman’s (1705-1776) elaborate dream of the flood 
and the resurrection of nature after it received a complete 
interpretation in which every symbol is given a spiritual mean- 4 
ing (Jr., 1779, p. 217). The journal writer usually offers a brief | 
interpretation. Exceptions to this are sometimes due to the fact 
that the interpretation is obvious or that the dreamer was un- | 
able to interpret his dream. In this essay we shall, in general, ace 1 
cept the interpretations of the writers. It would be instructivelll 1 
if space and ability permitted, to apply some of the methods | 4 
of psychoanalysis to Quaker dreams. Jung, in particular, has i 
thrown a brilliant light on dream analysis, supplementing the | 
important initial findings of Freud. Quaker dreams are par- | 
ticularly interesting because dreams are essentially depth phe: | 
nomena and Quakers, possibly more than other i have © 
emphasized the importance of “going deep” or “centering | 
down” where the soul may receive impressions of Truth from j 
sources not accessible to conscious reason. The psychoanalyst, _ 
or analytical psychologist, endeavors to explore the depths which ] 
underlie the conscious area of the psyche. Such an investigator - 
might differ from the Quaker on one important point. In his | 
Capacity as a purely scientific psychologist, he would probably » 
find unnecessary the hypothesis that God uses these depths as ] 
an accessible channel for making His impress on the soul. There / 
is, however, no good reason why a psychologist who is more 
than just a scientist might not regard this impress in the same 
way in which it is regarded by the writers of the Quaker journals. — 4 

In many cases the journalist does not know whether what 
he has seen is a dream or a Vision; in other words, he does not 
know whether he was asleep or awake when the impression oc 
curred. What the writers believe to be visions, that is, imprea 
sions consisting of visual imagery and made on the mind while | 
semi-conscious rather than wholly asleep are, for the most part, 4 
omitted from this essay. Quakers, especially while worshiping | 
in the silence of a meeting, become very sensitive to impres- | 
sions received without an exercise of the conscious will. ie | | 
cause there is no conscious volitional element involved, the line” | 
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between visions and other kinds of impressions is sometimes 
difficult to draw. 

| W. H.R. Rivers, in his book entitled Conflict and Dream, 
| holds that a dream is usually a solution to a conflict, expressed 
in symbolic form. Many of the dreams recorded in Quaker 
| journals tend to bear out this thesis. They usually come at some 
icrisis, when a difficult decision has to be made. Usually the con- 
flict arises between weak, erring, human nature pulling in one 
| direction and Divine Influence gently drawing in the other. 
| The dreams which are worthy of record suggest an outcome 
favoring the Divine. | 


‘THE STRUGGLE FOR SELF-SURRENDER 


| Most Quaker journalists begin their spiritual autobiographies 
| by describing a period of youthful frivolity which is followed 
| by a period of conflict between the selfcentered will and the will 
}to obey God and surrender all to His guidance.” As long as the 
sinner refuses to submit, the Hound of Heaven pursues him. 
This conflict is sometimes symbolized in dreams. For example, 
| Job Scott (1751-1793) writes of a period of intense inner con- 
| flict when, as he says, “I knew myself a prisoner and yet I hug- 
ged my chains.” As the conflict approaches a crisis in the dream 
ithe nature of the solution is revealed. 


About four or five times, in a few months, I had the following 
|dream, repeated nearly in the same manner. I beheld in my dream 
the sun nearly approaching the horizon, being just ready to set, 
jsometimes in one part of the hemisphere, and sometimes in 
janother. As it drew near setting, my soul was suddenly filled with 
tsuch awfulness and anxiety, as was scarcely supportable. A strong 
|persuasion seized upon me, that now the world was to be instantly 
|dissolved, and that I, altogether unprepared, should immediately 
j\launch into vast and endless eternity. Directly, upon this dreadful 
japprehension, the sun every time reached the earth; and as it ap- 
parently struck the earth, the fire kindled as in an instant, at the 
place where it struck, and passing over the earth’s surface, almost 
jas quick as lightning, would in a moment be surrounding close upon 


| 2For a description of these periods, see Children of Light, Chap. XV, The 
)Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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me; approaching with the utmost rapidity, as if no flesh was to | 
escape immediate destruction, nor a single soul have time to think 
before death. In this terrible dilemma, I thought, I every time fell 
awfully on my knees and in the deepest anguish called on the name_ | 
of the Lord, whom I had grievously offended, and begged aloud 
for mercy. Almost as soon as I was brought on my knees, in deep 
and true humiliation, the fire immediately all went out, and tran- 
quillity and peace were instantly restored. At this I awoke, I believe — 
each time, almost overcome with joy, that I had escaped such im- — 
minent danger. (Jr., 1831, p. 39) 


Margaret Lucas (1701-1769), while her relatives were using _ 
violent means to prevent her from becoming a Quaker, dreamed 
that a man was separating wheat from chaff and that she was — 
the chaff (Jr., 1803, p. 41); James Dickinson (1659-1741) | 
dreamed that an evil man was attempting to drown a sheep, but | 
a good man struggled with him and prevailed (Jr., Friends — 
Library, XII, 370); Joseph Hoag (1762-1846) presents a vivid | 
picture of himself standing before the Throne of Judgment — 
(Jr., 1861, p. 26) as also does ‘Thomas Arnett (Jr., 1884, p. 2) am 
On another occasion, Arnett finds himself pursued in a dream_ 
by white horsemen, “their countenances pale as death, their — 
appearance indescribably awful, looking at me with the keenest _ 
penetration” (Jr., 1884, p. 7). Sometimes this conflict appears — 
in dreams as an effort to climb to a high place difficult of access. 
Jacob Ritter (1756-1841) tried in vain to climb a high tower 
by first entering an upper story with a ladder. Finally, he dis- | 
covered that he must begin more humbly, in the basement | 
J7., Pp. 53-54): | 

Hannah Bassett (1815-1853), in trying to climb a hill toa 
“spacious house” at the top, found herself continually falling 
back, but ‘there appeared to be oa present who constantly — 
encouraged me not to give up” (Jr., 1860, p. 48). Finally, she | 
reached her goal. Allen Jay (1831-1910), in a conflict between 
allegiance to spiritualism or to Christianity, in a vision or dream, 
he does not know which, was attempting to get to the top of a _— 
high building but was constantly sidetracked by entering rooms | 
given over to all sorts of studies and discussions. Finally, find- _ 
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‘ing himself in complete darkness, “one like the Son of Man” 
appeared and led him to the top (Jr., 1910, pp. 33-36). 

Jacob Ritter, while attempting to break with Lutheranism, 
dreamed that he saw a fire consume a church at the moment 
that its pastor stepped into the belfry in the presence of a great 
multitude (Jr., pp. 23-25). In a later dream, a Friend appeared 
and ordered him to go to a meeting which was assembling while 
he was asleep. This he did (p. 56). John G. Sargeant (1813- 
| 1883) dreamed that he was “swiftly passing down a stream ina 
'small boat without oars.” Using his hands as oars he avoided 
|/numerous dangerous rocks and finally, though sometimes im- 
) mersed in water up to his head, he arrived at a quiet harbor. 
_On waking, he thought of this stream as typical of the Stream of 
| Life (Jr., 1885, p. 28). Samuel Fothergill (1715-1772), speaking 

in meeting, told of a Friend who in early life was “concerned 
| with his soul’s salvation,’ but later “cared too much for the 
things of this life.” He had a dream at each of these periods: 


The first was, his being placed in a fine green field or pasture, 
walled round, and several lambs feeding in it, well favoured and in 
| good order, and in the midst a pure clear spring for them to drink 
| at; that a sharp axe was given him with which to guard the well, 
that nothing should muddy it, and to keep up the wall, and if any 
breaches were made in it that he must repair them. The latter 
dream was, that he saw himself in the same field, but it had lost 
its verdure, the lambs were distempered and disordered, the wall 
| much broken down, the water muddy, and serpents in it hissing at 
| him, which he could not destroy or overcome, having lost the 
| weapon formerly given him, and that as he stood looking at the 
| lambs, he thought he heard a voice, saying “All these will I require 
| at thy hands.” (Jr., 1884, p. 432) 


No Quaker journalist wrote of dreams with greater literary 
| power than did Thomas Story. The two which occurred before 
| and after his dedication to Truth are too long to quote, but they 
| contain images expressive of awe and dread of the mystertum 
| tremendum. Four bloody moons meet at the zenith and dash 
| each other to pieces, while a dim sun retreats below the horizon. 
| Then the stars appear and dash in violence against each other, 
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falling to earth like “fruit from a tree shaken by a mighty hand.” 
Darkness and horror descend on the earth. Now the dreamer re- _ 
signs “all to the will of him who shaketh the Heavens” and im- | 
mediately the scene is changed to an aspect of heavenly beauty. _ 
After the writer has thus resigned his will to God, he sees in a __ 
later dream the Lord’s army marching over the earth con-_ 
quering without violence. Then comes a trumpeter who sounded 
the doom of all who would not repent. “Pale Death appeared on | 
every face; the gay of the world were astonished and the mighty | 
thereof trembled in great amazement and fear, but knew not | 
where to hide themselves.” a 

These dreams, which symbolize and dramatize the conflict in | 
the soul between good and evil nearly always prophesy victory 
for the good. It is to be borne in mind that only the journals of 
leading and respected Friends were published, and that the : 
expressed purpose of such publication was, as they frequently 
reiterated, to inform others of “the dealings of the Lord with )) 
is.” There are no published journals of persistent sinners. But 
even after a Friend had made the first great decision, there» 
was another serious difficulty to be got over. This was appear- - 
ance in the vocal ministry. A public as well as a private dedica-_. 
tion must be achieved and the choice involved the assuming | 
of a position of considerable importance and responsibiligg me 
in the Society of Friends. 


APPEARANCE IN THE MINISTRY 


When a Friend first heard in his inward ear a call to the min-_ 
istry, he appears nearly always to have resisted. Sometimes this 
conflict lasted for years and was attended with much suffering g | 
before the call was obeyed. Occasionally this conflict appeared || 
in dreams. Dr. John Rutty (d. 1775) of Dublin, enters in his 
diary ““A dream that I shall receive a call to the ministry: but 
Satan buffets: Lord rebuke him” (Spiritual Diary, 1796, p. 101). 
A good example of this conflict, as far as its expression in dreams | 
is concerned, is that of David Ferris (1707-1779), who resisted 
the call for fifteen years. Once he dreamed that he had been 
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asked by a general to take a place in the front rank of a battle. 
He was surprised that the general used entreaty and not com- 
mand. Refusing to go, he was ordered to the rear. He awoke in 
great distress (Jr., 1885, pp. 65-66). Elsewhere he records: 


One night I dreamed that I saw a large, spacious building, in an 
unfinished state; and the master builder, who appeared an excellent 
person, came to me as I stood at a distance, and desired me to go 
_and take a view of it; to which I agreed; and as we were surveying 
it and examining the particular parts I observed that among the 
many pillars, erected for the support of the building, there was one 
lacking. I queried of him, what was the cause of that vacancy. He 
replied, it was left for me; and that I was specially designed and 
prepared for the place, and showed me how I fitted it, like a mortise 
‘is fitted to its tenon. So that I saw in my dream that all he said 
was true. But, notwithstanding all this, I objected to my capacity 
and fitness to fill the vacancy, and was therefore unwilling to oc- 
cupy it. He endeavored, by the most convincing reasons, to remove 
all my objections, and to demonstrate that I was fitted for the place. 
He further told me that they had not another prepared for it; and 
that the building would be retarded if I did not comply with the 
design. After he had reasoned with me a long time, and I still 
refused, he appeared to be grieved, and told me it was a great pity 
that I should be rendered useless in the house by my own ob- 
stinacy; and then added, “But it must not be so; for if thou wilt not 
be a pillar, thou shalt be a plank for the floor.” He then showed me 
how I might be flatted and prepared for that purpose. But I refused 
that place also, on the ground that it looked too diminutive to be a 
plank to be trod upon by all who came into the house. (Jr. p. 61) 


A minister with whom he was traveling dreamed that David 
Ferris was sitting at a table “spread with all manner of dainties,” 
but he was chained so that he could not reach any of them be- 
cause he had not fulfilled the conditions which would enable 
him to partake (Jr., p. 76). Finally, in a meeting in which he was 
present, Comfort Hoag, a minister of remarkable telepathic 
powers, secretly offered her life for his deliverance. This brought 
him to his feet. Thomas Arnett was warned in a dream against 
speaking too soon (Jr., p. 11), but later another dream, in which 
he saw fields of wheat and rye ready for the harvest, encouraged 
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him to proceed (Jr., p. 24). Rufus Hall (1744-1805) knew that — 
he would become a minister when, in a dream, he was led into © 
the gallery and there spoke so loud that he woke himself up ‘ 
(Jr., 1840, p. 11). Mary Alexander (1706-1809) reports: , 


a light shined round my bed and I heard a voice intelligibly say 
“Thou art appointed to preach the Gospel.” Immediately the light ~ 
disappeared and I was left in an awful, thankful frame of mind; ~ 
esteeming it an intimation granted by Him who alone knows the ~ 
deep conflicts of the spirit I then experienced, lest I should engaged ef 
in His cause without His command. (Jr., 1815, p. 20) 


Daniel Stanton (1708-1770) just after appearing in the ministry, 
dreamed AT 


that I was a little child born into the world and my mother was _ 


though he would destroy me but she that was my mother made her 
escape and carried me into the wilderness and we were preserved. — 


(Jr., 1772, P- 13) 
He says that he thinks the mother represented the Church. © 
Here we find the obvious influence of the Book of Revelation. — 
Just after this he records a dream of his death. Apparently 
entering the ministry meant the death of his old self and the 
birth of a new self that was like a newborn child. ; 


OTHER CONFLICTS 


Many other types of conflicts are symbolized in Quaker : 
dreams. Thomas Shillitoe (1754-1836), while endeavoring to _ 
decide whether or not he should further reduce his income so_ 
as to devote more of his attention to religious service, dreamed ~ 
that he was guided up a narrow path on the edge of a precipice. — 
Below was a “‘vast, deep, open, barren space” in which he saw 
persons “grubbing with their hands in the earth” and “tossing _ 
the earth from one hand to the other.” They said to one ‘ | 
another, “I am countenanced in spending my time in this— 
manner by thee.” Shillitoe, sticking close to his guide and real- — 
izing the vanity of labor for earthly goods, ascended the path — | 
safely (Jr., 1839, Vol. I, p. 51). 7 
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John Roberts (d. 1683), when persecuted by a bishop, 
dreamed that he met a bear in a narrow way. Assured by a shin- 
ing figure that it was harmless, he got by safely. As a result of 
| this dream he went to the bishop, whom he readily confounded 
by his sharp wit (Jr., 1887, p. 46). 

Rhoda M. Coffin (1826-1909), at the time when the evangeli- 

cal movement was beginning to sweep through western Quaker- 
ism, dreamed of a great storm which was dispelled, after she had 
prayed for deliverance, by “a man glorious to look upon.” This 
assured her that she ought not to be disturbed by the opposi- 
| tion of conservative Friends to prayer meetings (Jr., 1910, p. 

83). 
| James Bellangee (1788-1853) dreamed that no more children 

would be born into the Society of Friends because ‘“‘we had eaten 
our bread unthankfully,’ whereupon bread appeared in the 
| dream over which he prayed with thankfulness (Jr., 1854, p. 
121). 

Margaret Lucas, struggling against accepting the doctrine of 
election, dreamed that she was damned but later she felt an as- 
| surance of God’s mercy (Jr., 1803, p. 44). 
| Elizabeth Ashbridge, suffering severely as an indentured 
| servant and contemplating suicide, was cured of this tempta- 
| tion when she dreamed that she saw “a grave woman, holding in 
| her right hand a lamp burning, who said ‘I am sent to tell thee 
| that, if thou wilt return to the Lord thy God, who created thee, 
| he will have mercy on thee, and thy lamp shall not be put out in 
| obscurity.’ Her lamp then flamed in an extraordinary manner” 
(Jr., 1807, p. 15). In these conflicts, the solution appears in the 
| dream itself in symbolic form. 


VISIONS OF LIGHT 


Since Light is the most common symbol used by Friends to 
| designate the impress of the Divine upon the soul, it is to be 
expected that light, as if physically perceived, would often ap- 
pear in dreams and visions. We must in this case say both 
“dreams” and “visions” because, in dealing with light, the dis- 
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tinction between the semi-waking and the sleeping state is_ 
particularly difficult to draw. Joshua Evans (1731-1798) was_ 


apparently awake when “bringing up my father’s flock I saw 


the glory of the Lord shine round me which seemed to exceed 
the sun at noon-day.” He adds that it “‘was not an external light” 

(Jr., 1837, p. 5). Of Edward Stabler (1796-1831) it is written that | 
when “he was favored with a knowledge, by internal evidence, — 
of the true and spiritual nature of the Christian religion . . .— 
he could hardly persuade himself that an outward light, above 
that of the sun, did not shine around him, as he followed his — 
daily vocations” (Jr., 1846, p. 38). John Churchman, while he 
was trying to judge the validity of an inward call to visit Great — 
Britain, records: j 


One day, walking alone, I felt myself so weak and feeble that I - 


stood still and by the reverence that covered my mind I knew that ~ 


the hand of the Lord was on me and his presence round about so the © 
earth was silent and all flesh brought into stillness, and light went 
forth with brightness and shone on Great Britain, Ireland and Hol- © | 
land, and my mind felt the gentle yet strongly drawing cords of that — 

love which is stronger than death which made me say, Lord! go 


before and strengthen me and I will follow whithersoever Thou ~ | 


leads. (Jr., 1779, p. 78) 


Thomas Holme (d. 1665), weaver and apostle of Quakerism a 
in South Wales, writes of a prison experience: | 


I scarcely know whether I was in the body, yea or no, and there ~ 
appeared light in the prison and astonished me, and I was afraid, — 
and trembled at the appearance of the light, and my legs shake[d] ~ 
under me and my fellow prisoners beheld the light and wondered, © 
and the light was so glorious it dazzled my eyes.” (Braithwaite, The 
Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 125) ? 


John Woolman (1720-1772), like Mary Alexander, who has | | 
been already referred to, felt that he was awake when there 
shone on his bed a light accompanied by a voice. The light, he ~ 
says, was ‘‘at the apparent distance of [about] five feet, about 7 
nine inches in diameter, and of a clear and easie brightness, and 
near the center the most radient.” (Jr., Gummere Edition, pa 
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187) But in some cases the journalist was sure he was dreaming. 
Jacob Ritter, finding it hard to forgive his enemies, dreamed 
| that a light led him across a desert, where many reptiles and 
noxious vermin retreated before it. Finally, with great difficulty 
he followed the light to the top of a mountain. When he awoke 
he found that “the Christian spirit in my own breast had en- 
tirely overcome that spirit of war and revenge” (Jr., pp. 38-40). 
Here, as in so many cases, the interpretation not obvious to the 
reader, seems obvious to the dreamer because the dream was 
accompanied by certain feelings not expressed in imagery. It 
| is apparent that, in the case of light, the veil is thin between the 
| subjective and the objective. Whether the vision is subjective 
| or objective is immaterial to the Quaker, for God can use for 
| His purpose either the inward or the outward light. 


PROPHETIC DREAMS 


‘Dreams being near the border at which knowledge merges 
| into fantasy, science finds it difficult to deal with them. Prophetic 
| dreams are a type which might seem to some to be well beyond 
| the frontier of present scientific knowledge. Journals contain 
| many examples of prophecies miraculously fulfilled. Among 
| these are a number of prophecies through dreams. Some presage 
death, as was the case with Mary Neale (1717-1757) who saw in 
a dream her father ‘in the agonies of death” (Jr., Friends L1- 
brary, XI, 110), or the companion of Rebecca Jones (1739- 
| 1817) who saw Samuel Emlen just at the time of his death, 
| walking over the water to a ship which took him away (Jr., 1849, 
| p. 277). Jacob Ritter dreamed that he saw his staff broken and 
| knew at once that it was a premonition of his wife’s decease 
(Jr., p. 44). Such anticipatory imagery may not be prophecy 
| in the usual sense of the term. 

A ship’s doctor, given to drink, related a dream to ‘Thomas 
Chalkley (1675-1740). He dreamed that, while drunken, he was 
brought before a great black dog as judge who condemned 
him to prison forever. Chalkley told him that the black dog 
was death. The dreamer’s death did actually occur soon after 
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(Jr., 1749, p. 25). At another time, while a mile away from 
Philadelphia he saw “in the vision of life, the hand of the _ 
Lord stretched over the city and province with a rod in it.” — 
He afterwards finds this to be a premonition of a plague that 1 | 
was to overtake the city (Jr., 1749, p. 200). Rebecca Jones © 
dreamed that John Reynell was “either gone or near going” and _ 
that someone was bringing to her from him a plate of soup. The ~ 
next day a letter arrived from his executor inclosing a legacy { 
(Jr., 1849, p. 88). i 
In contrast to these, some dreams, occurring during serious” ’ 
illness, prophesy that death will not occur. 7 
David Ferris (Jr., p. 26) and Jacob Ritter (Jr., p. ah both — 
had dreams in which the spirit, seen as if it were out of the — 
body, received heavenly assurance that it would return to earth. _ 
Thomas Say (1709-1796), as a young man, saw during illness a © 
vision of heaven and three persons whom he recognized, going ~ 
through the celestial gate. As he attempted to step through 4 
the gate with them he stepped into his body. On awakening he _ 
found that these same three persons had died during his long — 
trance (Life and Writings of Thomas Say, Philadelphia, 1796). — 
It would be hard to prove that these deaths had not been men- — 
tioned in his presence during his supposed unconscious state. Such’ f | 
visions, occurring during serious illness, may belong in a class 
separate from those which occur when the mind is in a normal — 
state. That they have some significance is evident from John ~ 
Woolman’s vision in illness in which he saw a mass of human 
beings with whom he was so mixed that he was no longer a 
Ae SecA person and heard a voice say, “John Woolman is ~ 
dead.” Afterward he became convinced that this meant the | | 
death of his own will (Gummere, p. 308). 5 
Other types of dream prophecies occur in the journals. Joseph i 
Hoag relates at length several childhood visions prophetic of 
a bitter controversy between two parties in his meeting—one ~ 
side led by his father and the other by his uncles. (Jr., pp. 4 
14-15). His most famous vision, experienced in 1803, truth- — 
fully predicted divisions not only among Friends but also in ~ 
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} other religious bodies. The Civil War and the abolition of 
| slavery were also foreseen. The prediction in the same vision 
| that afterward a “Monarchical Power” would arise in the United 
| States has not as yet been fulfilled (Jr., p. 378). John Audland 
| (1630-1663) had a vivid dream anticipating the Wilkinson 
| Story separation among Friends which occurred several years 
| after his death. He thought he saw these two men working in 
} amine and making a private heap of their own instead of add- 
| ing to the common heap as other workers were doing (Friends 
| Library V, p. 480). John Banks (1634-1710) suffering from a 
| paralyzed arm, dreamed as follows: 


| I was with dear George Fox: and I thought I said unto him, George, 
| my faith is such that if thou see’st it thy way to lay thy hand upon 
| my shoulder, my arm and hand shall be whole throughout, which 
} remained with me after I awaked two days and nights (that the 
| thing was a true vision). (Jr., 1712, p. 66) 


| As a result, John Banks sought out George Fox, told him his 
| vision, and was healed. 

| In the Life of John Pemberton another prophetic dream is 
| related (p. 148). The dreamer was Susanna Morris. In 1731, on 
| a voyage to England, she dreamed that the ship would be 
| wrecked yet her life would be preserved. At the moment when 
| the wreck occurred, another premonition saved her life and 
| the lives of other members of the ship’s company. Sarah Taylor, 
| a minister, while engaged in visiting families, was denied the 
| opportunity for a visit to two prominent Friends who had 
| joined an infidel’s club. She dreamed that she had gained an 
| interview by walking right past the porter after he had refused 
| her admittance and that, finding one of the Friends in his 
| garden, “she was favored so to speak to him that the witness for 
| the Truth in him was reached.” The next day all happened 
| exactly as she had seen it in her dream. (Musings and M emories, 
| Joseph Walton, p. 271). Here, apparently, the subconscious 
| worked out the solution to a problem which had baffled the 
| conscious mind 
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Anticipatory dreams do not always predict events of im- 
portance. Some may be wishful on a less than spiritual level. _ 
For example, John Richardson (1666-1753), on a voyage to — 
America, dreamed of a little white horse which would carry 
him far. Soon after landing, he saw the same horse in a field, ~ 
bought it, and it carried him more than four thousand miles 
(Jr., 1856, p. 64). 4 | 

Another type of prophetic dream is the vision of a landscape 
which, according to the dreamer, is found at a later time to exist, 
down to the least detail, in the world of reality. J. J. Neave 
(1836-1909) had a vision of “our dear Saviour with a company _ 
of His saints on a hill with a large stretch of woods or bush — 
lying between us, such,” he says, “as I had never then seen. 
An earnest and intense longing possessed me to go to him but I 
was shown a cart track going down into this bush, with an | 
intimation that I must follow that, and my desire would in 
time be granted.” (Jr., 1810, p. 10) Twenty years later he 
traveled to Australia and thought he saw the very scene of his > 
vision. ‘The strange trees turned out to be eucalypti. Another 
example of this sort is recorded by Benjamin Ferris in Original | 
Settlements on the Delaware (pp. 251-254). Charles Reade 
makes use of the incident in his novel The Wandering Heir. 
According to this story, Elizabeth Shipley (1690-1777) and her 
husband, William Shipley, were comfortably and prosperously 
settled on the banks of Ridley Creek near Philadelphia. There, _ 
about 1729, Elizabeth had a vision of a beautiful landscape. 
Her dream-guide told her that she and her husband would | 
eventually settle there. Several years later, on a religious visit, 
she halted her horse on a hill overlooking the Brandywine 
near what is now Wilmington. There, before her, lay the land of | 
her vision complete in every respect, even to the accompanying | 
sound of an axe. Returning home, she finally succeeded in per- 
suading her cautious husband to move to this place. Here, “wit L 
his faith in water power and her faith in power Divine,” as 
Charles Reade puts it in his novel, they became the leading _ 
citizens of the new town of Wilmington. She was a distinguished 
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| minister, visiting England and many parts of America in her 
extensive religious labors. 

An extraordinary landscape vision was that of Lindley Mur- 
ray Hoag son of Joseph Hoag and one of the most famous 
Quaker ministers of his time. Before visiting Friends in Norway 
in 1853 he had a dream of a Norwegian landscape, with houses 
_and lakes and snow covered mountains. Being told in Stavanger, 
Norway, that there were no more Friends to visit in these parts, 
he insisted on holding a meeting in a certain spot some distance 
away. To this meeting a group of persons came who though 
never having heard of Quakers, had adopted their views. Two 
persons here wished to be married but did not know how to 
accomplish the ceremony as they were opposed to being mar- 
ried by a minister. The next day Lindley Hoag and his party 
went to the town where this group lived. On the top of a hill 
overlooking the place Hoag stood like a statue, for here he saw 
the very landscape which he had beheld in his dream in 
America. Later, some of these Norwegian Friends migrated to 
Iowa, where their descendants have treasured the remembrance 
of this story.® 

In this class where the dream image resembles some unseen 
reality belongs, perhaps, the dream of Samuel Bownas (1676- 
| 1763) in which he seemed to see George Fox who showed him 
| how to catch three fish with a crooked pin. Not only was the © 
| dream fulfilled the next day as he fished for men in the ministry 
but he found that, although he had never seen Fox, his appear- 
ance in the dream corresponded fully with the description by 
Friends who had seen him. 


MISCELLANEOUS DREAMS 


All dreams recorded in Quaker journals cannot be listed 
under the classifications dealt with so far. The significant among 
8 John William Graham, in his presidential address to the Friends’ His- 
torical Society, an essay posthumously published (1933), lists a number of 
premonitions and telepathic impressions experienced by Quaker ministers. His 
list includes several of the prophetic dreams which have been mentioned in this 
essay. 
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them have in common the presentation in vivid pictorial form, 
as parables, of some valuable insight thus made more effective — 
in its influence through the dream experience. For instance, 4 | 
John Churchman, on a visit to London Yearly Meeting in | 
173, was concerned over the fact that some Friends, whom he 
thought were in the right, stated their views so warmly that 
they stirred up needless opposition. He dreamed that he saw two — 
armies, one fully armed and the other unarmed. ‘The unarmed : 
forces were commanded to march forward without defending — | 
themselves. This they succeeded in doing successfully until one |} 
of the unarmed soldiers, being hardpressed put forth his hand 
at arm’s length and a sword took off his finger. By this dream, 
John Churchman was assured that the Truth is best defended q 
by those who are so completely selfless that in defending Truth | | 
they are not at the same time defending themselves (Jr., 1779 | 

p. 132). i 

Stephen Grellet (1773-1855) had the following “religious | 
opening” while he was a schoolboy at Lyons: 


I thought I saw a large company of persons, or rather purified — | 
spirits, on one of those floating vessels which they have at Lyons, | 
on the Rhone, occupied by washerwomen. They were washing linen. | 
I wondered to see what beating and pounding there was upon it, i 
but how beautifully white it came out of their hands. I was told | 
I could not enter God’s kingdom until I underwent such an opera- © 
tion,—that unless I was thus washed and made white, I could have © 
no part in the dear Son of God. For weeks I was absorbed in the con- _ | 
sideration of the subject—the washing of regeneration. (Memoirs, | 
Benjamin Seebohm, 1860, p. 2) | 


The journals of George Fox and John Woolman contain a 
number of dreams which, as has already been noted, were omit- | 
ted by early editors. Fox does not distinguish between dream 
and vision. When he says, “I had a vision of a beare and two | 
great mastiffe dogs: yt I should pass by ym and they should | 
do me no hurte and soe I did” (Jr., Cambridge Edition, Vol. — | 
I., p. 37), he apparently refers to a dream. In the Short Journal a 
the dogs and bear ‘‘smiled upon me.” Later when he records, ~ 
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“I had a vision ye night before of a desparate creature yt was 
comeinge to destroy mee: but I got victory over it, like a wilde 
horse or colt’’ (Ibid., p. 291). This was obviously a dream. A 
prophetic view which he had of the great fire of London is 
referred to as a vision (Ibid., p. 346). In 166g, at a time of great 
| persecution, George Fox had a “vision” of a “great mastiff 
q dog” which would have bitten him had he not torn its jaws 
apart, a prophecy of his own escape in that year (Jbid., Vol. II, 
p. 22). In 1669 while “‘lieinge at a friends house’ he saw “a 
grim black fellow” who was attempting to fetter his legs with a 
cord (Ibid., p. 142). While at an inn in Ireland he could not 
sleep for ““Toryes’ (a belligerent Irish band), but “at last I 
passed through a very dangerous River and saw them on ye 
other side and smiled at them, yt I had escaped them” (Jbid., 
p. 146). It is not surprising that Ellwood, in editing the Journal, 
omitted the passage “‘so in my deep misery I saw things beyonde 
wordes to utter and I saw a black coffin but I past over it” (Ibid., 
p- 169). In another dream, which he interpreted as prophetic of 
prison experiences, Fox saw himself “ridd downe into deepe 
steepe water; three times and uppe againe’”’ (Ibid., p. 275). A 
later dream is recorded for 1671, when George Fox was forty- 
seven years old: 


And I had a vision about yt time yt I was in this travaile & suf- 
| fringes yt I was walkeinge in ye feildes & many frendes was with 
| mee & I bid ym digge in ye earth: & they did & I went doune; & 
there was a mighty vault toppe full of people kept under ye earth 
rockes & stones: & soe I bid ym break open ye earth & lett all ye 
people out: & they did & all ye people came foorth to liberty & it 
was a mighty place. 

And when they had donne I went on & bid ym digge againe 
(they did) & there was a mighty vault full of people & I bid ym 
throwe it doune & lett all ye people out & soe they did. 

And I went on againe & bid ym digge againe & ffrends said unto 
mee George thou findes out all thinges & soe there they digged & 
I went doune; & went alonge ye vault: & there sate a woman in white 
lookeinge att time how it past away: & there followd mee a woman 
doune in ye vault in which vault was ye treasure: & soe shee layde 
her hande on ye treasure on my left hande & then time whisket on 
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apace: but I clapt my hande upon her: & said touch not ye treasure. — 


And then time past not so swift. (Ibid., p. 175) 


Whether or not the woman who was forbidden to touch the 
° 4 
treasure bears any relation to Margaret Fell whom Fox had mar- — 


ried two years before—if so, this throws an interesting side light | 


on his marriage—it is of course impossible to judge. 


John Woolman at the age of nine had a dream so vivid that 
he recorded it in detail in his Journal many years afterward. In 


this dream the moon ran quickly westward and from it a cloud ~ 


descended. This cloud, having become a beautiful green tree, 


withered in the beams of the rising sun. ““Then there appeared a — 
being, small of size, moving swift from the north southward, — 
called a Sun Worm” (Jr., Gummere, p. 152). This dream he © 
says was “instructive,” but he gives no interpretation of it. 4 

Another dream which indicates the effect of slavery on Wool- — 
man, is related at the conclusion of his Journal but not as part 4 


of it. He dreamed that some hunters had brought in a creature 


which was part fox and part cat. In order to get food to feed — 
this animal, an old negro was hanged. ““One woman spoke lightly 
of it, and signified she was seting at the Tea Table when they — 
hanged him up, and though neither she nor any present said — 


anything against their proceedings, yet she said at the Sight of 


the Old Man a dying, she could not go on with Tea Drinking.” ~ 
(Gummere, p. 116) When the dreamer lamented bitterly at this — 
sight, some smiled and said that the negro’s flesh was also needed 
to feed the hounds. On the margin of the manuscript Woolman ~ 
makes an attempt at interpretation: “A Fox is Cuning;” he says, | 


“A Cat is often Idle; Hunting represents Vain Delights; Tea | 


Drinking, with which there is Sugar, points out the Slavery of — 
the Negroes, with which Many are oppressed to the Shortening of 
their Days” (Gummere, p. 117). Such dreams serve to corrobor- — 
ate the dreamer’s deepest waking convictions. a 

Another dream, which was written out in detail by John ~ 


Woolman but not included in his Journal, may have been in- — | 
spired by the Indian wars and the growing friction with the 
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mother country, due to the Stamp Act. Woolman dreamed that 
| on a religious visit he came to two countries at war. He himself, 
| setting out from one of these countries to the other, with- 
| out arms, on a mission of peace, was received in friendly fashion 
| and invited to dinner by the ruler in his house standing in 
| “a good Garden with green herbs before the Door.” At that 
| point the dreamer awoke. (John Woolman, Janet Whitney, p: 
| 325) As the former dream reflected Woolman’s antislavery in- 
) terest, so this one reflected his antiwar interest. In another 
) dream which was inserted in the Journal but omitted by the 
| editors, he saw: 


. two lights in the East, resembling two Suns, but of a dull 
| & gloomy Aspect: the one appeared about the highth of the Sun 
| at three hours high, and the other more northward, and one third 
| lower. In a few Minutes the air in the East appeared to be mingled 
with fire, & like a Terrible Storm comeing Westward, the Streams 
| of Fire reached the Orchard where I stood, but I felt no harm. I 
| then found one of my Acquaintance Standing near me, who was 
| greatly distressed in mind at this unusual appearance. My mind 
felt calm, and I said to my Friend, we must all once die, and if it 
| please the Lord that our Death be in this Way, tt’s good for us to be 
| resigned. 
|} Then I walked to a House hard by [at a small distance] and 
| going upstairs saw People with sad and troubled Aspects, amongst 
whom I passed into another Room, where the floor was only some 
loose Boards, there I sat down alone by a Window, and looking out, 
_I saw in the South three great Red Streams, standing at Equal dis- 
tance from each other, the Bottom of which appeard to stand on the 
Earth and the top to reach above the region of the Clouds: Across 
Those Three Streams went less ones, and from each end of such _ 
small Streams, others pointing in regular lines to the Earth, all red— 
and appear’d to extend through the whole Southern Firmament, 
like the Figure. 

There then appear’d on a Green plain a great Multitude of Men 
in a Military posture, some of whom I knew: they came near the 
House and passing on Westward, Some of them looking up at me, 
Exprest themselves in a Scoffing, Taunting way, to which I made 
no reply. Soon after, an old Captain of Militia came to me, and I 
was told that these Men were assembled to Improve in the disci- 
pline of War. (Gummere, p. 175) 
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Woolman drew in his manuscript the figure referred to with _ 
the note, “I do not want this figure printed,” thus indicating — 
that he expected the dream to be printed in his Journal. This — 
dream has been called a “‘prevision of the Seven Years War.” 
Woolman records it without comment. | a 
It is probable that these Quaker dreams are not by and large 


of interest to note that the dreams and the self-interpreta- 
tions are wholly typical in content (both in language and © 
meaning) of the personalities of the dreamers. They are spon- | 
taneous expressions in the dream state of fundamental spiritual — 
attitudes developed in the waking state. And finally the dreamer j | 
utilizes them, as he does his waking depth experiences in meet-. | 
ings or in solitude, as spiritually meaningful insights, comforts — 
and stimulations. A few characteristic elements will illustrate. 
The frequent presence of light, whether appearing as near at — 
hand or as coming from a heavenly body, is a characteristic 
which has already been noted. Another peculiarity is the frequent 4 | 
appearance of a guide. Quakers have continually emphasized ~ 
obedience to the Inward Guide and it is not surprising that — 
such guidance should appear in dreams. The guide points out — 
the path and offers an explanation of sights on the way. This 
guide is never deceptive but always possessed of a heavenly 
quality. P| 

Another frequent characteristic is the sense of religious awe © 
and dread. Rudolph Otto in his Idea of the Holy calls this a 
“numinous quality,’ an awareness of the daunting presence — 
of a mysterious power before which man is but “dust and ashes.” ~ 
When the Quaker journalist writes, “my mind was covered — 
with an awfulness,’’ he speaks of a feeling wholly incompre- | 
hensible to one who has never felt it. Some of the dreams _ 
recorded in the journals possess an eerie, other-worldly quality, 
as if the veil of flesh had grown transparent and the world of — 
spirit had shone through, conveying a meaning not with words — 
but with visual signs. The feelings which accompany such an 
experience are described by Joseph Hoag: 
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In the year 1803, probably in the eighth or ninth month, I was 
one day alone in the fields, and observed that the sun shone clear, 
but that a mist eclipsed the brightness of its shining. 

As I reflected upon the singularity of the event, my mind was 
struck into a silence, the most solemn I ever remember to have 
witnessed, for it seemed as if all my faculties were laid low, and 
unusually brought into deep silence. I said to myself, “what can all 
this mean? I do not recollect ever before to have been sensible of 
such feelings.” And I heard a voice from heaven say, “This that 
thou seest, which dims the brightness of the sun, is a sign of the 
present and coming times.” (Jr., 1861, p. 378) 


A sense of dread solemnity was felt to be a sign that the 
dream or vision was from God. This was the same sign which 
certified to the divine origin of any other inward experience. 

Members of the Society of Friends have been accused of 
being idealistic dreamers, standing for an impracticable world- 
order and trusting to an inward guidance based on intuition 
rather than on reason and the evidence of science. On the other 
hand, they have quite as often been accused of being too prac- 
tical and successful in the affairs of this world for their own 
religious good. These two contradictory comments indicate an 
extraordinary characteristic of the Quaker faith which at its 
best has maintained a balance between inward vision and 
outward evidence. Quakerism is a religion of inwardness but 
this inwardness, the Quakers believe, should never be wholly 
| detached from outward checks based on a divinely illuminated 
conscious reason both in oneself and in others. This doctrine, 
which has often saved Quakerism from superstition and fanatic- 
ism, has also saved it from placing too much or too little faith in 
dreams. 

The Quaker journalists have not hesitated to explore the 
world of dreams, for, like many modern psychologists, they 
know that something important is sometimes revealed there, 
but they also realize that man must tread warily in these dim 
and misty regions and not wander too far from the light of the 


sun. 
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XIII 


George Fox as a Man 


| GEorGE Fox’s Journal offers to the student a fascinating picture 
| of its author not merely as a great religious leader but also as a 
| great human being. This picture is the truer because it is paint- 
j ed without conscious art. The Journal is perhaps the least 
) literary” of all the great books of history. It reminds one of 
| Emerson’s dictum, “Converse with a mind that is grandly simple 
j} and literature looks like word-catching.’” Fox was no word 
| monger. He was careless of style with the great carelessness of 
| one to whom the idea was more than the word. 


| From this it follows that the Journal reveals its greatness only 
| to the student, not to the casual reader. It was not written 
| out in the ordinary way but was dictated, and Fox's language 
| was probably modified to a certain extent by his amanuenses. 
| Furthermore, allowance must be made for his editors and es- 
| pecially for Ellwood, who, even if he was, as I believe, one of 
| the best who ever undertook such a task, was nevertheless not 
| Fox himself. 

The fact of dictation probably accounts for certain extraor- 
| dinary contrasts in the style of the Journal. ‘There are many 
| wonderful phrases, instinct with nervous force and brevity, and 
along with them a great deal of diffuseness and repetition. Fox’s 


§ language was, according to William Penn, “uncouth and un- 


| fashionable to nice ears,’ and unquestionably many readers are 


NOTE. This essay is reprinted in part from the Bulletin of the Friends His- 
torical Association, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Autumn, 1924. 
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repelled by passages which seem wierd and verbose. On the - 
other hand Fox thought of himself as a man of few words. “The — 
Lord showed me,” he says, “that my words should be few and 
savoury, seasoned with grace.’’ One need only think back over — 
the Journal to remember many expressions of this kind, pithy 
and full of grace and power, “It struck at my life’—and, most q 
famous of all, “Speak to their condition.’—The contrast be- 
tween the savor of these phrases and the usual style of the © | 
Journal is readily explained by the fact that it was dictated. The | 
process of dictation tended to verbosity in the 17th Century ~ 
just as it does in business letters today. q | 
The Journal was prepared for the press by Thomas Ellwood. q 
There is every reason to think that Ellwood did a thoroughly ~ 
good job and all readers of Ellwood’s own Diary will give him 
credit for being a delightful writer. Norman Penney’s recent 
reprint of the manuscript shows that Ellwood moderates Fox’s © 
language on occasion, and the effect of the editing, even if it im- | 
proves the Journal, is to make it seem less striking. 
With all these allowances one gets nevertheless from the 
Journal an extraordinarily clear impression of Fox’s character, _ 
which I see no reason to distrust. The first of these impressions : | 
is one of flaming, irresistible power. Of all the important words 
in the book I should think “power” is most frequently repeated. 
If Fox had chosen a motto from his own language for his Jour- 
nal, it would surely have been, ‘‘For the Lord’s power was over 
all.” It is a little hard to reconcile this powerful personality with — 
the meekness of manner, the drab clothing, and the generally — 
subdued impression which the outside world associates with — 
Friends. ‘To me it was rather a satisfaction to learn that George j 
Fox went attired conspicuously in white hat and leather — 
breeches, that he was fond of bringing gay shawls as presents to — 
his wife. From my reading of the Journal I associate him with 
bright colors, with gorgeous sunsets, with sky and fields and 
granite rocks, with brilliant contrasts of sunshine and storm, — 
with Wordsworth’s description of the mountains, and withi : 
Turner’s pictures of the power and glory of the sea. | 
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This impression certainly fits with what is said so often about 
the effect of Fox’s eyes. It is consistent with the fact that he was 
at one time offered a commission in the army, and that he in- 
spired respect and awe in all who met him—soldiers, judges, and 
men of all conditions. 

Closely associated with this intenseness of his personality is 
the impression one gets from the Journal of his boundless self- 
confidence, born of perfect faith. Once Fox had found his mes- 
sage there is hardly a note of indecision in the volume. He is 
rarely in doubt about what he should do or even about what 
his adversaries were going to do against him. He is never sur- 
prised, never taken at a loss. One feels the truth of William 
Penn's comment, “I can say I never saw him out of his place or 
not a match for every service or occasion.” The language of the 
Journal is masterful in its assurance: “I know,” “I see,” “I was 
to do this or that,” ‘'The Lord directed me,” ‘“Then I declared 
the everlasting truth of the Lord.” 

“This man speaks with authority and not as the Scribes,” says 
Francis Howgill of Fox—a statement with which Fox entirely 
agrees. He felt certain of himself, certain of what the Lord 
wanted him to do. Indeed the extent to which he felt himself 
to understand the mind of God is sometimes little less than 
startling. 

Now was there a great pother made about the image or effigy of 
Oliver Cromwell lying in state; men standing and sounding with 


trumpets over his image, after he was dead. At this my spirit was 
greatly grieved, and the Lord, I found, was highly offended. 


One of the most curious examples of the note of triumph 
which sounds through the whole of the Journal is the character 
of George Fox’s references to money. It is not quite clear from 
| what source he received his supplies of money, but the prob- 
| abilities are that he never had any very large amount. Neverthe- 
less he never seems to feel poor. Of sixteen references to money 
_ I noted in the Journal, only one suggests that he was at all hard 
| up. Nearly all the others suggest exactly the reverse. For ex- 


! Journal (Tercentenary Edition) , p. 176. Page references are to this edition. 
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ample, he made it a principle not to attend weddings, but when 
asked, it was his custom to call later on the ke wediied pair | 
and “if they were poor I gave them some money.” Indeed, he 
gave generously to the poor whether they were newly wedded 
or not. And he seems at times to have given away his money to 
people regardless of whether they were poor or not. Speaking 
of one sojourn in Kendal, he says, “I had silver in my pocket, 
and I was moved to a it out amongst the people as I wasq 
going up the street.’ . 

George Fox spent a good deal of his time in prison and he 
must have been at considerable expense for food and extras, 
not to speak of the prison fees. His food he often had cooked and | 
brought in from the outside. He sometimes refused to pay fees — 
as a matter of principle, but it is my guess that he ordinarily © 
paid when he does not mention refusing to do so. In at least one 
instance—Scarborough Castle—he offered his jailer a gift which 
was not accepted. Next to his expenses in prison must have been ~ 
his expenses in inns, where he paid his way as he went. I remem- 
ber no complaints of high prices but on the other hand he is” 
scornful of poor inns even though they are cheap. He habitually 
refused gifts of money from other people. He could be generous — 
himself but apparently he did not often place himself under 
obligations to others. Ruskin speaks somewhere of the fact that — 
it is not merely material wealth that makes men rich; some men 
are poor no matter how great their possessions, while the hands — 
of others are full of invisible gold. George Fox seems to have - 
been one of these. He went through life with a constant feeling 
of wealth and power and victory. q 

Along with this self-confidence George Fox possessed great — 
courage, both physical and moral, a courage bordering on ob-— 
stinacy. He was invariably moved of the Lord to go wherever ~ 
the authorities forbade him to go and to do whatever they or- 
dered him not to do. 


Now were great threatnings given forth in Cumberland, that if 
ever I came there again they would take away my life. When I — 
heard it I was drawn to go into Cumberland, and went to Miles 
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Wennington’s, in the same parish from which those threatnings 
came; but they had not power to touch me.? 


There are many other examples of the same kind: 


“In the afternoon the soldiers would needs have us away, so we took 
horse. When we had ridden to the town’s-end, I was moved of the 
Lord to go back again, to speak to the old man of the house. The 
soldiers drew out their pistols, and swore I should not go back. I 
heeded them not but rid back, and they rid after me. I cleared myself 
to the old man and the people, and then returned with them, and 
reproved them for being so rude and violent.”? 


In Beaumaris we have another incident of a similar character. 
Fox’s companion, John ap John, had been cast into prison and 
the innkeeper’s wife had warned Fox that the officers were plan- 
ning to do the same to him. 


Soon after came other friendly people, and told me if I went out 

‘into the street they would imprison me also; and therefore they 
| desired me to keep at the inn. Upon this I was moved to go and 
walk up and down the streets; and told the people what an uncivil 
and unchristian thing they had done, in casting my friend into 
prison.* 


This courage of Fox’s was moral and spiritual as well as physi- 
cal. Granted a mystical vision like his of the inner truth of 
things, it is easy to underestimate the amount of courage neces- 
sary for a man to declare it. Indeed it took courage even to see 
it. One must believe in the reality of this vision or the Journal 
will sound simply extravagant. It is not my purpose here to deal 
with his message nor with the element of religious truth which 
he has contributed to the world, but only to portray the personal 
qualities of the man. His personal character, however, has one 
very striking bearing on the validity of his message which is 
too important to be neglected. 

I can explain what I mean by devoting a few words to a side 
of Fox’s character which, in my opinion, has not been sufficiently 
emphasized; this is his sense of humor. Fox’s humor twinkles 


2 Journal, p. 82. 
3 Journal, pp. 118-19. 
4 Journal, p. 148. 
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merrily between many of the lines of his Journal, and it is im- — | 
possible to believe that he did not himself get the greatest 


pleasure from his skill in repartee, from the shrewdness and 
gaiety with which he rebuked the foolishness of his con- — 
temporaries. 


“After the meeting,” he says in one place, “the pastor of the — 


Baptists, a high notionist and a flashy man, came to me, and asked 
me what must be damned; I was moved immediately to tell him that | 
which spake in him was to be damned. This stopped his mouth; and 
the witness of God was raised up in him, and he also came after- 


wards to be convinced.’ 


It is impossible not to share the humorous satisfaction with 1 
which Fox tells of the prophecies that Friends will all be — 


knocked down within a month, then that they will eat each | 
other out of house and home and fall upon the parish for sup- 


port, and then that they will take away the trade of the nation. — 
About this time the priests and professors fell to prophesying — 


against us afresh. ‘They had said long before, that we should be all } | 
knocked down within a month; and after that, they prolonged the 


time to half a year; but that time being long expired, and we might- — 


ily increased in number, they now gave forth that we would eat out — 


one another. For often after meetings, many tender people, having — 


a great way to go, tarried at Friends’ houses by the way, and some- 


times more than there were beds to lie in; so that some have lain on — 
the hay-mows. Hereupon Cain’s fear possessed the professors and ~ 
world’s people, for they were afraid that when we had eaten one 
another out, we would all come to be maintained by the parishes, — 


and be chargeable to them. But after a while, when they saw that the 


Lord blessed and increased Friends, as He did Abraham, both in — 
the field and in the basket, at their goings forth and comings in, at — 


their risings up and lyings down, and that all things prospered with | 
them, then they saw the falseness of all their prophecies against us; 


and that it was in vain to curse where God had blessed. 
At the first convincement, when Friends could not put off their — 
hats to people, or say You toa single person, but Thou and Thee; — 


when they could not bow, or use flattering words in salutations, or 


adopt the fashions and customs of the world, many Friends, that : 


were tradesmen of several sorts, lost their custom at the first; for the 


5 Journal, p. 86. 
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people were shy of them, and would not trade with them; so that 
for a time some Friends could hardly get money enough to buy 
bread. But afterwards, when people came to have experience of 
Friends’ honesty and truthfulness, and found that their Yea was 
yea, and their Nay was nay; that they kept to a word in their deal- 


} ings, and that they would not cozen and cheat them; but that if 


they sent a child to their shops for anything, they were as well used 
as if they had come themselves; the lives and conversations of 
Friends did preach, and reached to the witness of God in the people. 
Then things altered so, that all the inquiry was, ‘Where is there a 
draper, or shopkeeper, or tailor, or shoemaker, or any other trades- 
man, that isa Quaker?’ Insomuch that Friends had more trade than 
many of their neighbours, and if there was any trading, they had a 
great part of it. Then the envious professors altered their note, and 
began to cry out, “If we let these Quakers alone, they will take the 
trade of the nation out of our hands.’ 


Fox was always in great form in a trial. He had no small 
| amount of legal acumen. He was ready in repartee, fearless and 
equal to any occasion. Apparently he loved being put to the 
test, and those who tried to expose him usually got the worst of it. 


There came also to see us one Colonel Rouse, a justice of peace, 
with a great company with him. He was as full of words and talk as 
ever I heard any man in my life, so that there was no speaking to 
him. At length I asked him, to stop him, whether he had ever been 
at school, and knew what belonged to questions and answers. “At 
school!” said he. “Yes.” ‘At school!” said the soldiers; “doth he say 
so to our colonel, that is a scholar?” Then said I, “If it be so, be 
still and receive answers from me to what thou sayest.” ‘hen I was 
moved to speak the word of life to him in God’s dreadful power; 
which came so over him that he could not open his mouth.’ 


Fox was not even above a practical joke on occasion. ‘The 
Mayor of Launceston, where Fox was once in prison, became 
suspicious of the active correspondence which went on between 
Fox and Friends throughout the country and searched all let- 
ters coming into the town. Fox immediately drew up one set- 
| ting forth the wicked, unchristian acts of the Mayor, and had it 
| carried out of town and in again by a friend of his. The 


8 Journal, pp. 94-5. 
7 Journal, 127-8. 
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Mayor seized it and read it. ‘““This shamed him so,” says Fox, © 
“that from that time he meddled little with the servants of the 
Lom. | 

In the presence of the mighty, George Fox was the last man — 
to tremble or lose his self possession. His narrative of one exam- — 
ination shows the shrewd humor and self-confidence which he ~ 
brought to every situation: | 


And before the governor could examine me, I asked him why he © 
cast my friend into prison, He said, “For standing with his hat on 
in the church.” I said, “Had not the priest two caps on his head, 
a black one and a white one? Cut off the brims of the hat and then 
my friend would have but one, and the brims of the hat were only 
to save the rain from his neck.” ‘“These are frivolous things, said the — 
governor. “Why then,” said I, “does thou cast my friend into prison ~ 
for such frivolous things?” So then he began to ask me whether I 
owned election and reprobation. ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and thou art in the 
reprobation.” At that he was up in a rage, and said he would send ~ 
me to prison till I proved it; but I told him I would prove that — 
quickly, if he would confess Truth. Then I asked him whether © 
wrath, fury, and rage, and persecution, were not marks of reproba- © 
tion; for he that was born of the flesh persecuted him that was born — 
of the Spirit; but Christ and His disciples never persecuted nor im- 
prisoned any. ‘Then he fairly confessed that he had too much wrath, — 
haste and passion in him.? 


There are many other instances in the Journal of this humor- — 
ous shrewdness; for example, the gusto with which Fox tells of 
Friends who insisted upon being carried to prison in the literal — 
words of their warrants, even to the extent of making the con- 
stables lift them into the cars. Or his mock sorrow at the diffi- 
culty the officers had first of all in making Friends go to church ~ 
and then of getting them out again when they ignored the ser- — 
mon and used the steeple-house for a Friends’ Meeting. Or his 
remark to a papist jailer that the dark smoky room in which he 
was confined was purgatory. Or his action in silencing an im-— 
pudent, pedantic youngster who thought to test him theological- | 
ly by speaking Hebrew to him, whereupon Fox stopped his talk 
by answering in Welsh. 

8 Journal, p. 146. 
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George Fox as a Man 


One of the finest of Carlyle’s remarks on Shakespeare is that 
| the humor of the comedies is a guarantee of the sincerity of the 
) tragedies. Had Shakespeare been unable to see the humorous, 
; sublime and beautiful sides of life, his portrayal of what is 
terrible would have been the less convincing. Something like 
| this is true of Fox. His shrewdness, his courage, his sanity, and 
} his humor are a kind of guarantee of the genuineness of his 
mystical vision. His common sense makes us trust more readily 
| that insight of his which transcends the bounds of common 
| knowledge. Fox was equal to all occasions. He was always ready 
| for the lists, he was always keen and smiling, yet serious in an 
| instant with the sincerity of the medieval Gothic builders 
| whose religion was so real that they could joke about it and be- 
| lieve in it at the same time. 

In such ways as these, it seems to me, Fox’s Journal is full of 
the revelation of the man. The impression one gets is that of a 
| great figure—humble in his absolute identification with a cause, 
| great and powerful in the strength of that cause—stalking with 
| long strides across the confused background of the seveneenth 
century, dwarfing all its petty figures, looking with level gaze at 
Oliver Cromwell, the greatest. The impression is that of a seer 
_and a prophet, with a mystical vision of the perfect life, brushing 
aside the hard theological conceptions of his day—total depravity 
| and predestination—rebuking its bibliolatry, daring to believe 
| in the good life and to proclaim it, daring to trust to an in- 
| spiration which he did not scruple to put on a par with that of 
| the authors of the Scriptures. But his mysticism was tempered 
| with sanity and humor. He who could dispute so well despised 
| theological disputation. He could be playful but life to him 
| was not a game. He met his adversaries not with an attenuated 
| skeleton of logic but with the bold statement of living truth. 
| The more one studies his character the more one learns to 
| combine in his case two quite different feelings, reverence for 
| the prophet and affection for the man. 
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